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Bars and tubes give under the terrific pressure, but there's 
no interruption in the dependable performance of Reliance 
Heavy Duty D-c. Motors which power straighteners. 


Where pressures are severest in 
processing iron and steel, Reliance 
Heavy Duty D-c. Motors are right in 
their element! Designed and _ built, 
electrically and mechanically, to stand 
up longer in the toughest going, these 
rugged motors offer the maximum in 
dependability and economy. There is 
a type to satisfy the power require- 
ments of every job where operating 
conditions demand a heavy duty mo- 
tor. Call your nearest Reliance Sales 


Representative! 


Reliance Heavy Duty Type T Motor 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1081 Ivanhoe Road E53 Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e Boston ¢ Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati e Dallas e Denver e Detroit e Gary 
Grand Rapids e Greenville, S. C. e Houston e Kansas City ¢ Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles e Milwaukee e Minneapolis 
New Orleans ¢ New York e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. e Roanoke, Va. e Rockford 
St. Lovis * San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Syracuse « Tampa e Tulsa e Washington, D. C. e Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE“o¢ MOTORS 
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The stamping and forming operations that go 
into the manufacture of streamlined sink cab- 
inets or modern medicine cabinets can be- 
come a production headache when the 
properties of the sheet material varies. 
Bethlehem Steel Sheets have the high 
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Medicine Cabinets 


degree of uniformity that keeps the big 
presses working at a steady clip. Manufactur- 
ed on continuous high-speed mills, Bethlehem 
hot-rolled and cold-rolled sheets have the 
uniform gage, surface and forming properties 


needed for all types of sheet-metal products. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Bethlehem Steel Sheets . 
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UNION 


RAIL 
UTILITY CRANES 


Proved through the years the 
smoothest-operating, fastest 
light “on track” machine built. 

















°° AIR CONTROLS 
ec ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 





1] ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS THROUGHOUT. \N 
2 AIR-OPERATED CONTROLS THROUGHOUT. \\ 


3 INDEPENDENT TRANSMISSION, WITH BUILT- 
IN REVERSE, ALLOWS LOWERING 
AGAINST COMPRESSION. 









4 COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC SPRING-APPLIED, : > 
AIR-RELEASED BOOM-HOIST BRAKE. POS- amsr 
ITIVELY PREVENTS DROPPING OF BOOM. c26 

5 AIR-CONTROLLED LIMIT-SWITCH PREVENTS 





PULLING THE BOOM OVER BACKWARDS. 








6 SINGLE-POINT ADJUSTMENT V-TYPE OR- 
COIN BLOCK CLUTCHES, WHICH CANNOT 
GET OUT OF ROUND. 


CATALOG 78 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL COMPANY 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 




















MACWHYTE 
Wire Rope Slings are 
custom-built to your specific 


requirements... designed 


to assure the correct sling 


for safe, easy, low-cost 
handling of your 


materials. 


Macwhyte engineering service is available to help design the correct 
sling for your job. Our sling engineers will give you the benefit of their 
broad experience in designing hundreds of slings for handling loads similar 
to yours. Ask your Macwhyte distributor, or write Macwhyte Company. 


Macwhyte also makes: MACWHYTE PREformed and Non-PREformed Internally 
Lubricated Wire Ropes... MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope... 
Special Traction Elevator Rope. . . Stainless Steel Wire Rope . . . Monel Metal 
Wire Rope... Galvanized Wire Rope... Spring-lay Wire Rope .. . Hi- Fatigue 
Aircraft Cables, Assemblies and Tie-Rods. Catalog, literature on request. 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


Manufactured by Macwhyte Company 
2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Mill Depots: New York «+: Pittsburgh + Chicago «+: Minneapolis 
Fort Worth - Portland +: Seattle « SanFrancisco + Los Angeles 
Distributors throughout the U. S. A. and other countries 
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Make MACWHYTE your headquarters for WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
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Hundreds Every Issue 


One of the old adages in the publish- 
ing business is that “names make 
news”. Just for fun we decided to 
check last week’s book and find out 
how many names made the news. 
We discovered that 240 men managed 
to get their names in the book, in- 
cluding a lot of news-makers from 
President Truman and Senator Taft 
on down. Most of them, of course, 
appeared in our “Men of Industry” 
section, which is the metalworking 
industry’s most complete regular 
chronicle of personnel changes. The 
truth of that old adage is certainly 
proved by those pages—readership 
studies show time after time that 
the personnel items are among the 
best read of all of our pages. Used 
to be that only a few paragraphs 
scattered through the book covered 
this sort of information, but across 
the years the interest has grown so 
that today’s issue carries four full 
pages of items about people you know 
in the industry. 


Posies for Peninsular 


Intriguing is the best word we know 
for those spreads run in our pages by 
Peninsular Grinding Wheel Co., latest 
of which appeared last week and 
was a “bug killer’—an insect spray 
made up entirely from grinding 
wheels. The series has included 
Christmas trees, clocks, mallets, and 
other common objects—all made up 
from photos of grinding wheels. The 
copy has been skilfully tied in with 
the art work and the net result has 
us bug-eyed at the imagination and 
ingenuity displayed. Let’s pass the 
roses to Peninsular and to the agency 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance. 


Tuck It in the Tucker 


Since the Machine Tool show, which 
also featured under the same roof 
a single copy of the new Tucker auto- 
mobile, there has been much interest 
in that car. Probably it’s because 
most of the more than 100,000 people 
at that show hadn’t had an oppor- 
tunity before to inspect the car. At 
any rate, we heard about one guy who 
was poking around in the exhibit, 
lifted the hood, and instead of a motor 
there was only a_ suitcase inside. 
Whereupon he rushed right out and 
spread rumors to the effect that the 
whole thing was a big fake. What 
we'd like to know now is whether 
or not that suitcase, which was a good- 


looking one, comes as standard equip- 
ment to use up the space vacated 
when they moved the motor back 
onto the rear axle. Oops—just hap- 
pened to think, there isn’t any rear 


axle, either! The most important 
questions being asked about the new 
car has nothing to do with the location 
of the motor, or any other of the 
mechanical features. It’s “How soon 
can I get one?” Hope the Chicago 
boys have the answer to that one real 
quick. 


Low Dough, High Food 


According to the figures just re- 
leased by our government, the best 
place to live in terms of income is 
Nevada and the least attractive is 
Mississippi. Out there among the 
silver mines and the wheels of 
chance, the average per capita in- 
come was $1703 in 1946, while in Mis- 
sissippi the same average guy only 
managed to eke out $555. Maybe 
there’s a moral in that somewhere, 
but at the moment we can’t see how 
you can pay any grocery bills with 
even the $1703, what with butter at 
$1.05 per pound and meat being 
razored off in ounces. 


Son of a Minor 


We were idling over some accident 
reports recently, documenting a story 
on industrial safety, when we sud- 
denly located an item which has had 
us intrigued ever since. Seems that 
an employee of a trucking company 
was kill@d in an accident, and the 
claim was filed by his grandmother 
because his mother was a minor. We 
are at a loss to figure that one out 
and still keep the company from vio- 
lating any child labor laws. That 
trucker couldn’t have been more than 
eight or nine years old! 


Leading Off This Week 


There’s been a lot of talk about 
the basing point problems, all of it 
from steel producers and govern- 
ment sources. STEEL’S editors thought 
maybe somebody should check with 
the users of steel, and the result is 
this week’s lead—a case study of 
an important steel consuming indus- 
try, telling what the steel buyers 
think of basing point vs. f.o.b. mill 
prices. 


(Editorial Index—page 51) 
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What's in a name? 


N the case of Magnefer and tainer car and controlled 

Syndolag, the trade names sizing. 
of these well known dead 
burned dolomite products are 
backed by the experience of 
Basic Refractories, Ine. in 
over 30 years of dolomite 
refractory production— 


—a modern plant, costing 
more than $4,000,000 de- 
voted exclusively to the 
manufacture of basic and 
neutral refractories and the 

i processing of raw dolomite 

CO suangnennneenee . ; : 
sinesiSnce> —a staff of more than 40 tech- for refractory, commercial, 








nicians — men and women fluxing and agricultural lim- 
who are engaged daily in ing uses. 
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research, development and 
control in connection with 
the refractory products of 
Basic Refractories. 


Magnefer is a 3% inch prod- 
uct designed for maintenance 
of basic open hearth furnaces 
whereas the sharp rice sized 






—a record of leadership as — grains of Syndolag make it 
evidenced by the introduc- ideally suitable for fettling 
tion of tar sealing, the con- electric furnaces. 
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Ruste YJ efractores Inco fro TAA cu 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL BARS | 











These propeller shafts, pump rotors and 
miscellaneous screws—used in one of the 
most popular makes of outboard motors 
—are machined trom Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Sicel Bars. 


@ Republic ENDURO Cold Finished Bars are processed by the same 
operators and to the same high standards of quality for which Union 
Cold Drawn Steels have been so well known to machine tool users for 
more than 50 years. 


Thus, when you specify ENDURO Bars for your machined parts, you 
not only are assured of the uniformly high corrosion-resistance and 
strength of ENDURO-—you get sound flaw-free bars, top-notch 
MACHINABILITY, a high percentage of perfect finished parts, a fine 


machined surface and low unit cost. 


Because of greatly increased facilities—including the most modern 
equipment — Republic’s stainless steel bar capacity is second to none. 
NOW, you can order Enduro Stainless Steel Bars—cold finished or hot 


FREE... THIS HANDY SPE : VE ; 
ee eee te” rolled—also wire—and expect PROMPT DELIVERY. Write us. 
It’s one of the most helpful devices ever offered to 
operators of automatic screw machines. It gives ' 
recommended speeds and feeds on all operations 
also gives spindle speeds in surface feet or 
r. p. m. Write to— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
ADVERTISING DIVISION + DEPT. ST 


3100 East 45th Street « Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels —Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Piq Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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cuts operator 
us much as 3 
—and insures 
better work 








GISHOLT MACHINE 





.-. the Gisholt round table 
represents the collective 






experience of specialists in 





the machining, surface-finishing 






and balancing of round and 
partly round parts. Your prob- 


’ lems are welcomed here. 
turret lathes + balancers automatic lathes + superfinishers + special machines 





CONSIDER THE 





@ Lightness, strength, rigidity, and all the 
other structural advantages of electric 
welded tubing are daily becoming better 
recognized by design engineers. What 
some are slower to appreciate is the great 


sales appeal or “eye-value” of tubing. 


Typical Example: Furniture manufacturer, 
using steel tubing mainly for legs of fold- 
ing tables and chairs. The chair developed 
side-sway. Two steel rod braces between 
front and rear legs were replaced with a 
single tubular brace, curved down at ends 
and form-fitted over legs. Result: Perfect 
rigidity, with greatly improved appearance, 
at no extra cost. This manufacturer has 
found more and more places for tubing in 
product design. Significantly, business has 


increased by leaps and bounds. 


Yoder Tube Mills are found wherever 





electric welded tubing is made. They are 
universally recognized as the highest 
development in high-production cold-roll 


tube forming and welding equipment. 


Send for literature containing illus- 





trations and information on equip- 
ment for making pipe and tubing. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ENGINEERING 


ROLL FORMING, TUBE MILL AND 
SLITTING MACHINERY 


36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP ¢ COILING © SLITTING ¢ FORMING ¢ EMBOSSING © CURVING © WELDING «+ CUTTING-OFF 


STEEL 
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THE A.B.C.s OF MAKING MONEY 
WITH WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES 


Over a period of more than forty years many reports 
have been received from users of Whitcomb locomotives. 
This interesting material includes accurate cost figures 
on operating and maintenance, performance data, hours 
worked, repair and replacement expense and in general, 
cost accounting figures pertaining to the operation of 
locomotives. Comparative figures on operating and main- 
tenance expense between Whitcomb locomotives and the 
locomotives they replaced were also available. It was 
found in most instances, savings were made possible 
because one or more of the following situations existed: 


A—Whitcomb locomotives were performing the same 
work in less time at less cost. 


B—Whitcomb locomotives were performing more work 
in the same time at less cost. 


C—Whitcomb locomotives were available more of the 
time at less cost for operating and maintenance. 


All of which goes to prove that Whitcomb locomotives 
can and have made important money for their users— 
they will operate just as profitably for you. 


JAI 


\ THE BALDWIN / 


sor’ THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


R O C 4H 
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Eulviduy of THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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New Britain 


Medel 365 QL 


A NEW oovse'eno 





does the job 
twice as fast by 






ends at once 


CHUCKING MACHINE 


Fast Index, Power Chucking, Steady High Production 


Featuring 1. A four-chuck horizontal 
indexing turret with three work 
spindles on each side, One position for loading. Rough 
and finish bore, face, drill or ream in the first two 


All controls within easy reach of operator. Automatic 
chucking quickly accomplished. Many types of pieces 
may be magazine loaded. Until fully inter-locked safety 
devices are satisfied, turret will not index nor tools jump. 


positions; finish ream or thread in third position. Nite 
§. High production. Rapid jump and drawback on all 


feeds. Total idle time of index - 1.67 seconds. Two 
pieces may be finished at one chucking on some jobs. 
Geneva motion index and locking mechanism 
completely enclosed and guarded against dirt and 
chips. Either lead screw threading or lead cam threading 
to take full advantage of self-opening dies or 
collapsing taps available in No. 3 position. Giystaceer, | 
aiiiaes may have different speeds and feeds and wi 

reverse within closest limits on each successive cut. 


2, Over-all weight, power, and rigidity make possible 
the use of carbide tools and dampen any tendency to 
vibrate when running at high speed. 


3. Anti-friction spindles mounted in_ positionable 
quills carried in slides to minimize overhang. Spindle 
speeds up to 2,000 RPM have been provided for fast 
machining of non-ferrous metals. 


4. Ease of operation. Loading position is waist high. 
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THREE OTHER NEW MACHINES 


Latest additions to the New Britain line include: The new, faster 
more powerful line of automatic screw machines designed to make 
the most of carbides on long and short runs, a new line of 
precision cam and air actuated contour turning and boring machines, 
and a new line of automatic turret lathes. 











tutomoattes 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 





NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


M-01063 
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plays an important part. Furnace-tapping 
with the oxygen lance—oldest use of oxygen- 
cutting in steel plants—still saves time and 


ate bet 
Hot and Heavy Jons 




















Ingots requiring 200 hours for mechan- Cutting the hot top off this 26-inch 


ical “parting” have been split’ with forged slab with the C-45 blowpipe 
the OXWELD C-45 heavy-duty blow- took less than LO minutes and left the 
pipe and then machined. in 14 hours slab end square and undeformed. 


total time. 


The deseaming blowpipe, equipped Draining furnace salamanders by 
with the OXWELD starting-rod feed, oxygen-lance tapping has reduced 
has reduced conditioning costs more furnace down-time more than three 


than 50 per cent. weeks in some steel plants. 





LINDE service engineers who co-operate closely with the steel industry — 
have combined experience, knowledge. and practical “know-how” to 
help make better steel, faster, and at lower cost. 

LINDE engineering service is always available to LINDE customers 
through the nearest LINDE office. 


The words “Linde” and ‘“Oxweld” are registered trade-marks of Units of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 

















THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. [fg Offices in Other Principal Cities 

In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, ‘Toronto 











Hundreds of manufacturers recognize the ad- 
vantage of Granite City's central location in the 
heart of Middle America. But more than this, they 
recognize the fine quality of Granite City Steel. 


Since 1878, Granite City Steel Company has 
constantly expanded its facilities to permit the 
use of the most modern production methods. 
Yet it has always remained small enough to per 
mit the scrupulous attention to manufacturing 


detail that results in finer steel. 


GRANITE CITY 


DALLAS 


STRIPLATES S | C 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS t e e omp a ny INDIANAPOLIS 





COLD ROLLED SHEETS GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY 

HOT ROLLED SHEETS MEMPHIS 

PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS Ponce MINNEAPOLIS 
since 


STAINLESS-CLAD SHEETS AND PLATES on = MOLINE 
GRANITE CITY STEEL } 
TIN MILL PRODUCTS i ST. LOUIS 
TERNE PLATE OKLAHOMA CITY 


TIN PLATE 




















For Internal & External 
TAPERED THREADS 






@ The LANDMATIC Taper Attach- 
ment Die Head is illustrated pro- 
ducing tapered threads on Stain- 
less Steel Pipe. 


@ The Landis Style LM 
Receding Chaser Collap- 
sible Tap tapping 3” 
Stainless Steel Valve 
Body Castings. 


LANDIS 


THREADING EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCES WELL-FORMED 
AND EXTREMELY ACCURATE 
THREADED PARTS. 


The use of LANDMATIC Taper Attach- 
ment Die Heads and LM Receding Chaser 
Collapsible Taps enables an Eastern 
manufacturer of Stainless Steel Valves to 
Thread parts in a highly efficient and 
satisfactory manner at minimum cost. The 
cutting action of the chasers used in the 
dieheads and taps is limited to the throat 
section by the receding mechanism of the 
tools. This makes possible the production 
of threads without chaser “leave-off” 
marks and assures smooth finished 


threads as well as long tool life. 


Write for Bulletins 
F.90—(Taper Attachment Die Head) 
G-81—-(Receding Chaser Collapsible 

Tap) 





LANDIS 


MACHINE COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
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ow The WILLIAM D. GIBSON COMPANY 
Fijorkd 1800 Clybourn Avenue, CHICAGO 14, Illinois 
) Gr BSON-SPRINGS J 


Clips - 















Clamps - Small Stampings - Wire Forms 














1. TOUGHER COVER. Two layers of tight- 
ly woven long-staple cotton fabric and tough, 
wear-resistant rubber compound. Protects 
the belt carcass from grit, moisture and wear 
— holds its shape — assures maximum 
belt life. 

2. SHOCK ABSORBING. “Super 7” belts 
combine great strength with the degree of 
resiliency necessary for long life and smooth 
power transmission, 

3. HEAT RESISTING. 4// “Super 7” V- 
belts are designed and built to give high re- 
sistance to heat. 

4, STRONGER CORDS. More cords—im- 
bedded in cool-running rubber compound. 
A powerful load-carrying structure. 











TAKING A BEATING 


Shock . . . Abrasion . . . Load! This 
big Allis-Chalmers rock crusher is a tough 
assignment but “Super 7” Texrope V- 
belts handle it. 








wre : You get 7 Great Features 
in “Super 7” Texrope V-Belts 


5. PRECISION CURED in pressure molds 
to assure accurate section and perfect bond- 
ing of cords, cover and cushion. 
6. ACCURATELY MATCHED. Every belt 
weighed, measured and carefully inspected 
before being sized and packed. 
7. ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP. ‘Super 
7” Texrope V-belts represent 22 years of 
research and experience — by Allis-Chal- 
mers, originator of the Multiple V-belt drive. 
“Super 7” Texrope V-belts come in five 
types to meet every operating requirement: 
Standard — Heat Resisting — Oil Resisting 
— Oil Proof and Static Resisting. Call your 
Allis-Chalmers office or dealer. ALLIs- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


A 2238 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog. 
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TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


cur 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job. 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves, 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 


Exact variations in 
speed, stationary or 
motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F, 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 
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A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
to Industry 
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Monvfocturers of Wire Rope and Strand Fittings Slings Screen, Hardware and Industrial Wire Cloth Aerial Wire Rope Systems 


Hoard, Anneoled or Tempered High and Low Carbon Fine ond Specialty Wire, Flat Wire, Cold RoHed Strip and Cold Rolled Spring Steel Ski Lifts 
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J... How much 1s i worth? 


N 1880, when electric lights first were tried on New 
York’s Broadway, Roebling’s confidence in the fu- 
ture of electricity motivated a new Roebling undertak- 
ing ... the manufacture of electrical wire and cable. 

Roebling’s contribution to this great industry dur- 
ing the past sixty-seven years is a matter of record. 
Its leadership was attained and is being maintained 
: by rigid high standards of quality... tireless devel- 
. TS hal ; opment of superior products, better processes, and 
more efficient methods. 





Your confidence in Roebling is valued by every Roebling employee. His income depends upon his ability 
to preserve that confidence. Every Roebling employee knows that you will continue to prefer the output 
of bis hands only if he produces better products and gives you better service. 
Your Confidence in Roebling is Roebling’s best salesman. 

This applies, not only to electrical wire and cable, but to all Roebling products. 


HERE IS A FRIEND WHO CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY! 





























Hundreds of men in your industry have found a coopera- 
tive and helpful friend to lend a hand when they are puzzled 
with a wire problem. He is their Roebling Field Man. 


They find that he knows the wire business well, yet never 
hesitates to call on the Roebling Engineers and the 
‘Roebling Development and Testing Laboratory to solve 
the tough ones. 


We, here in Trenton, are constantly being reminded by 
grateful purchasing and manufacturing men of the ability 
and integrity of their Roebling Field Man... . of his honest 
and successful efforts to prove that the words “Confidence” 
and “Roebling” are one and the same. 





At the right is a convenient listing including your near- ; Atlanta 934 Avon Avenue . . . Raymond 2151 
> - oston 51 Sleeper Street .. . Lib. 4373 
est Roebling Branch Office—the home office of your - Chicago 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd. .. . Crawford 6400 
. 4 : | . Cleveland 701 St. Clair Ave., N.E....1L.D. 249 & Main 5030 
Roebling Field Man. Why not call or _— him today 7 3 Denver 1635 Seventeenth St. . . . East 2684 & Keystone 4111 
You can make an appointment to meet a friend whocan_ : Houston 6216 Navigation Blvd. . . . Woodcrest 6-8316 
: * Los Angeles 216 S. Alameda St... . Trinity 1261 
save you both time and money on wire problems. : New York 19 Rector Street . . . Wh. 3-5200 


Philadelphia 12S. 12th Street .. . Market 7-2751 
Pittsburgh 855 W. North Avenue . . . Fairfax 2766 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 5 Portland, Ore. 1032 N. W. 14th Avenue . . . Broadway 5456 
¥ s San Francisco 1740 17th Street .. . Market 8787 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY . Seattle 900 First Avenue, South .. . Main 4992 


Branches and Warehouses ia Principal Cities 





Electrical Wire and Cable . Suspension Bridges and Cables 


Aircord, Aircord Terminals and Air Controls . Lawn Mowers 





OEBLING 


ROEBLING 












A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 
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DON’T LET 
HIGH HUMIDITIES 
“GUM UP THE WORKS” 
AGAIN NEXT YEAR. 







Remember how moisture caused materials to 
cake up and stall in conveyors . . . when re- 
actions went sour because water contaminated 
your ingredients . . . when production and 
quality went down as humidity went up! 

Vow is the time to start planning to avoid a 
repetition of those troubles. It ll be too late 
when next summer’s high humidities hit you 
again. Now is the time to consult Lectrodryer 
engineers on practical, efficient ways of sur- 
rounding your processes with DRY air. 

Lectrodryers handle DRYing jobs in small 
and large volumes, at low and high pressures 
—air, gases and organic liquids. Tell us your 
problem and we'll recommend the standard or 
special machines best suited to the task. Write 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 323 32nd 
Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


in England: Birlec, Limited, Tyburn Road, Erdington, Birmingham. No ups and downs of humidity 
In Australia: Birlec, Limited, 51 Parramatta Road, Glebe, Sidney. with an air-drying Lectrodryer. ; 














RS DRY 


LECTRODRYE 





S 
With ACTIVATED — OD RYER 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PROTECTION 








H-722...Men’s Russet 
Glove, Lace-to-Toe 
Blucher. Compositior 


-eelnsure Workers Feet Wise Eras 
In Sure Protection : 


with HY-TEST Safety Shoes 


Each worker is his own goalie when _tracks...prevents many painful, cost- 
the puck of fate, ACCIDENT, heads ly injuries. All leather in vital parts, 
his way. And it’s protection well | Hy-Test Safety Shoes wear longer. 
placed when he’s wearing Hy-Test They’re more comfortable...keep 
Safety Shoes. The built-in feet feeling fresher while 


Anchor-Flange* Steel Box keeping toes safer. Sizes are 5 





Toe stops accidents in their to 15 in widths AA to EEE. 


This flange adds extra strength to 
the steel arch's sidewall. Anchored 
between insole and outsole, it also 
serves to resist shifting, tilting, and 


cutting through outsole under impact. 
: hoes 
| 4 
é HOE 
plea THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING SAFETY S 


HY-TEST DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI e EASTERN OFFICE « MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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PLATING PROCESS 


(The Periodic Reverse Current 
Electroplating Process) 





The PR Plating Process, an engineer- 


ing development of the Westing- Typical Electronic Timer- 
house Electric Corporation, involves Contactor Unit which effects 
current reversal at the plat- 


plating in the conventional fashion may seat 
for a given length of time, followed 
by current reversal for a short period. 
Repetition of this cycle provides the 
following advantages: 


G Increased rate of platina 
oO Improved surface brightness 
& Increased density of deposited metal 
4] Improved metal distribution i 


Characteristic Voltage -Time i 
Cycle for H-VW-M PR Con- i 
troller. Sample curve shows 

- starting line at zero voltage. 
6 | Decreased porosity Short cycle is anodic; long 


cycle is cathodic. 


5) Increased smoothness of deposit 





















63 Better corrosion protection =o se See Sts Se EE SS EE 
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Licensing Agreements now i i TIMES SECONDS 











available for issuance. Write: 





@ 3639 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING, COMPANY 


MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


PLANTS: MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY - ANDERSON, INDIANA 
SALES OFFICES: ANDERSON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DAYTON - DETROIT .- GRAND RAPIDS 
MATAWAN « MILWAUKEE - NEW HAVEN - NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ROCHESTER 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) + STRATFORD (CONN.) - SYRACUSE 
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WHAT'S Ak 


This is the unusual new laboratory of 
the Air Reduction Sales Co., at New 
Providence, N. J., dedicated to research 
in and development of new welding 
processes and equipment. 

The structure, erected with Ingalls 
fabricated steel by the Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., features all-welded steel 
frames, reinforced concrete foundations 
and floors, and brick walls with contin- 
uous steel-sash windows. 

Principal interior features are welded 
pipe lines for industrial gases, specially 
constructed rooms for experiments, and 
movable steel partitions for maximum 


flexibility of interior working space. 
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HEAD IN WELDING 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR YOU? 


If you have a structural problem, de- 
pendable Ingalls fabricated steel may 
help solve it. Ingalls steel is highly 
economical, comes ready to erect in ex- 
act accordance with specifications. Let 
us quote on your structural steel needs. 
whether large or small 


LIS 





STEEL 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., THE INGALLS SHIP 
BUILDING CORP., The Steel Construction Co., Birmingham 
Tank Co. Offices at BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York and 
New Orleans. Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss, and Decatur, Ala 
Fabricating plants at Birmingham and Pittsburgh 


? 











LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
\VESSEL TRANSPORTATION 
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YES, for over 20 YEARS SUPEREX 
has never been surpassed 


SUPEREX is industry’s leading block insulation 
...in hot blast stoves, mains, bustle pipes, kilns, 
regenerators, roasters, high temperature mains, 
flues, stacks, industrial and metallurgical fur- 
naces, stationary and marine boilers and auxiliary 
power plant equipment—wherever the insulation 
must withstand temperatures up to 1900 F be- 
hind a refractory lining. 

These seven reasons will tell you why: 
1. Low Thermal Conductivity—Superex is made from 
specially selected calcined diatomaceous silica, 
bonded with asbestos fibre—presenting a formidable 
barrier to the passage of heat. 
2. High Heat Resistance—J-M Superex Blocks safely 
withstand temperatures up to 1900 F without 
deterioration. 
3. Light Weight—Approximately 24 lbs. per cu. ft. 
4. High Physical Strength—Withstands vibration and 
other physical abuse encountered in normal service. 


How long have you used 


SUPEREN behind 
refractory linings? 


20 VEARS... it's still tops 


temperatures up to 1900 F 








18", 9n 
as 238", 3". 34" gn 


Superex blocks are finished 
in various standard sizes and 
thicknesses. 


Approximately five tons pressure per square foot are 
required to compress Superex % inch. 

5. Permanent Efficiency —Superex maintains high ther- 
mal efficiency indefinitely—will not disintegrate in 
service for which recommended. 


6. Quick Application—The convenient sizes and light 
weight of Superex assure fast, economical installations. 
7. Easy Cutting and Fitting—Superex is easily cut 
with an ordinary knife or saw for fitting around 
openings or irregular surfaces. 

Special shapes and curved blocks—in 
addition to the 6 standard thicknesses illus- 
trated—can be supplied. Write Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
















JOHNS-MANVILLE7,0/” INSULATIONS 
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We’re Delivering 4 fi Gauge 
aaa STAIN STEEL SHEETS 
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To your specifications when you want it. 


The Washington Steel Corporation is able to supply fabricators with a constant flow of Were Lald Stainless Steel 
Sheets, Type 302 or 304 in a range from 24 to 30 gauge by 36 inches wide by any length. 


Many fabricators have specified certain gauges which may be heavier than is actually needed. Now, because of 
improved cold rolling mill equipment, manufacturers may specify WeereZatd cold rolled sheet in the actual 
gauge required for a specific job and be assured of getting a product with no crown and held to a tolerance of 
plus or minus .001" of the specification. The “no crown” feature of WlcereXold Stainless Steel and overall ac- 
curacy of gauge means economies as more area or parts per ton of material is realized.* 


From regular users now polishing their sheets, we are told that output per turn is often more than doubled. 


If we can be of service or if further intormation is needed, we hope you will call one of Washington Steel’s 
representatives or direct your inquiry to the mill. 








*Example of 21% saving id sls 
é Ib. = $7.47 ft. 
, “ ft. = 12# @ 62.25 9.50¢ sq. ft. 
012" x 36" > oe — sa ft, = 24# @ 39.50F Ib. ~ $9.38 39.50F 
fon” x98" 


WicroFold StANLUESS STEEL MEANS 


Remarkable Accuracy of Gauge Consistant Physical Properties 
More Area or Parts per ton More Dense Surface Structure 
Easier and Less Expensive to Polish 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 























WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A small piece of steel between the railroad rail 
and each cross tie might seem unimportant to 
the average person, but without it heavy or 
high speed trains could not operate. Cost of 
track maintenance without these tie plates 
would be prohibitive. Proper rolls play a large 
part in producing high tonnage of quality bar 

to meet present day rigid specifications. 

























Pittsburgh Rolls, with over three-quarters 
of a century of roll-making experience and 
satisfactory performance behind them, 
can be relied upon to deliver the produc- 
tion of highest quality for which high 
speed modern mills are designed, at 

less cost cost per ton of steel rolled. 












PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
Division of Blaw-Knox Compony 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
























Increase the dependability 
of your springs with the uni- 
form quality and precision 
standards of EAGLE Music 
Wire . . . Famous for half 
a century. 


ser 
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WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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Electropolishing solution 
for brightening stainless steel 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES: 


1. PRE-MIXED— ready for immediate use; con- 
tains correct proportion of ingredients for 
most effective performance. 

2. REMAINS LIQUID—does not freeze or solidify 
at room temperatures; reaction products form 
sludge which is easily removed, 

3. ONE SOLUTION—for original installation, 
maintenance and replenishment. 


4. WIDE OPERATING RANGE— more efficient at 
higher or lower current density than other 
solutions. 


5. EASY CONTROL—can be maintained at peak 
effectiveness by non-technical personnel. 


6. ECONOMICAL— long life; solution need not be 
discarded due to slime formations. 




















by Du Pont 


7. NON-TOXIC—no harmful fumes, no noxious 
odor. 


8. NON-EXPLOSIVE—no risk of vapor ignition, 
violent chemical reaction, or detonation. 


Extensive tests in both large and small instal- 
lations prove that this new and better Electro- 
polishing Solution has many unusual and out- 
standing advantages. Developed for the polishing 
of chromium-nickel types of stainless steel, it may 
be used on chromium alloys as well. 


For further information and prices, write or 
call our nearest district office. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, ¢ hicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, El Monte, Calif., New 
York, Philadelph'a, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 


DU PONT ELECTROCHEMICALS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Tests prove that NON-FLUID OIL stays “alive” longer than lubricating 
greases when used on ball and roller bearings. This is due to the unique process 
by which NON-FLUID OIL is made, and through which it acquires greater stability 
and higher protective properties than can possibly be afforded by grease lubrication. 
Even greases which do not dry out or harden after a period of time, actually become 
“dead” and have little lubricating qualities. 


We invite you to send for testing samples which will prove our claim that 
NON-FLUID OIL stays “alive” l-o-n-g-e-r, outlasting ordinary lubricants 3 to 
5 times. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. ¢ Greenville, S. C. © Atlanta, Ga 
Providence, R. |. © Detroit, Mich. © Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WORKS: 
Newark, N. J. 


r ee oe ee ee ee me hme me Um Um Ue | 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Dept. S 
§202 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. E 
Please send testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL to be, 
Bused in the following machinery: i 


LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NY. 





} Street 
City 
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unt tywes to choose trom: 


ANS WE CAN SUPPLY 
THE RIGHT WIRE 
FOR YOUR NEEDS 











OUND wire, flat wire, square wire, hexagon 
R wire. Soft wire, hard wire, tempered wire. 
Wire as thin and flexible as a human hair, wire 
that has the strength of a crowbar. Whatever 
kind of wire you need to make your product, 
come to wire headquarters for it. We make 
more than 400 different types of U-S-S Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Wire. And our customers 
use these wires for more than 160,000 different 
manufacturing uses! 

You will find American Manufacturers 
Wire always uniform, always true to specifi- 
cation, which means easier, more uniform 
fabrication for you. And if your need is a 
special need, our staff of. wire specialists will 
gladly consult with you about the develop- 
ment of a new wire that will be just exactly 
right to do your job best. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, 
Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN 





USS AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS WIRE 
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Important New 


Demonstrated for the first time 

at the Machine Tool Show, these 

new improvements were of keen 

interest to production men 

whose operations call for heavy- 
duty metal turning. 


TURRET LATHES, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, 


STEEL 








‘| Features Added to 


Warner & Swasey Heavy-Duty 
Saddle Type Turret Lathes 


* INDUCTION HARDENED BEDWAYS for greatest wear resistance; INTEGRALLY 
CAST with headstock for maximum rigidity. In addition, Warner & Swasey’s proven 
TELESCOPING WAY COVER DESIGN is maintained for extra protection against 


abrasive matter or accidental damage as well as the washing away of lubricant. 


> ¢ NEW CROSS SLIDE APRON DESIGN carries a single, convenient lever that 
provides 4-way rapid traverse of the cross slide . . . longitudinal and transverse. 
“Feather-touch” lever control shifts power operated clutch for instant positioning 


with minimum manual effort. 


* NEW LOCATING AND LOCKING MECHANISM for fixed center hexagon 
turrets. Single lever accurately locates and rigidly locks the turret. Double anti- 
friction taper bearings on the center stud permits easy indexing even with unbalanced 


tooling. Indexes to .0005”. 


4 NEW GEAR BOX DRIVE operates rapid traverse mechanism, coolant and lubri- 


cating pumps. Powered by V-belt drive or individual motor. 





tr POSITIVE AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION for carriage and saddle. 






For information on the many new develop- 
ments introduced in the Warner & Swasey 
line of machine. tools and accessories, 
call in your Warner & Swasey field repre- 
sentative or write... 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


| Co Cod ebb eX WM Kole) =) 
Cleveland 


PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 
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TYCOL ENGINEERED LUBRICATION 
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cuts ‘‘down time”‘ ... increases production 


Boston « Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago ¢ Detroit 


Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 


Tulsa 


= 
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TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Under all conditions the proved 
performance of Tycol lubricants 
more than meets their recom- 
mended service. 

Rigidly controlled and _ tested 
during manufacture, Tycol oils 
and greases retain their uniform- 
ity within each classification — 
from the first drain to the last. 
This unvarying high quality ac- 
counts for Tycol’s wide acceptance 
among operators interested in cut- 


ting down time... top efficiency 
. increased production. 
Whatever your lubrication need, 
there’s a Tycol oil or grease scien- 
tifically engineered to afford 
greater economy... longer ma- 
chine life for every piece, and type 
of equipment. Let Tide Water 
Associated help you select the best 
lubricant for your particular need. 
Write your nearest Tide Water 
Associated Office for full details. 


LUBRICATION—‘‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB’’ 


STEEL 











In your quest for production efficiency, you can count on Weirton strip to serve you 
as a willing partner, ever ready to ease manufacturing difficulties and to effect 
economies. Because of its uniformity in composition and thickness, and its excep- 
tional drawing and forming qualities, Weirton strip can be depended on to speed 


production and to reduce spoilage and scrap losses. 


WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
_ Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, AM 
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THREAD GRINDING, once reserved for 
screws used in the finest’ precision 
equipment, now gives P-k Socket 
Set Screws the mirror-smootliness 
characteristic of a ground finish 

free from nicks, burrs, hardening 
scale and other imperfections com- 
mon to cut threads. Made from 
hardened blanks, free from harden- 
ing distortion, uniform dependable 


Class 3 Mit is assured. 


COMPARE! ASK FOR SAMPLES. See whiy 
P-k Ground Thread Socket Set 


Screws are different from ordinary 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


set screws as night and day . . . why 
they will speed assemblies, improve 
strength and safety. You'll agree 
your products will benefit—assem- 
bly-wise and sales-wise! Parker- 
Kalon Corp., 200 Varick St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 


GOOD JUDGEMENT CALLS FOR 


PARKER-KALON 


WHEN GOOD DESIGN CALLS FOR 


SOLD ONLY 
BY ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS 


AND GET... 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 

















FERRACUTE PRESSES ARE FAMOUS for yalud- 


PLUS strength, PLUS safety factors, PLUS 
capacity has always been characteristic of 
FERRACUTE since the days of our Found- 
er, Oberlin Smith. Frankly, we sometimes 
wonder whether, in these modern days of 
doing only the least necessary, we have been 
foolish in sticking to the tradition. But 
FERRACUTE PLUS VALUES have paid 
off for our customers through 84 years in 
long wear, low maintenance, splendid safety 
records, all-round economy, efficiency and 
versatility. 

In our C-10 series, INCLINABLE UTILITY 
PRESSES, here are typical FERRACUTE 
PLUS VALUES: 

+ Unusually heavy frame, resulting in min- 
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imum deflection and maximum die life. 

+ Ferracute low-maintenance clutch. 

+ Extra long gib service to give longer die 
life and less maintenance. 

+ Adjustable ground gibs and ram. 

+ Ample shut height. 

+ Safety flywheels. 

+ Quick and easy change-over from single 
stroke mechanism to continuous operation. 
+ Back shaft equipped with roller bearings 
on larger press. Small sizes bronz® bushed. 
+ Press will accommodate die cushion 
without change. 

+ Provision for applying air ram balance 
easily it desired. 

+ Quick application of standard roll feéds. 


INCLINABLE UTILITY PRESSES 

For cutting, punching, stamping, shallow 
drawing and forming. Inclinable models 
from 5 to 150 tons. Immediate shipment 
on some sizes. Very prompt deliveries on 
all. Write for full specifications and in- 
formation. 


*ERRACUT 


MACHINE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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every time 
70 fe Suite, Stay Strawoldl 





The “reliably uniform performance” that has 
won thousands of satisfied Sureweld users is not 
accidental. Four distinct factory laboratories 
safeguard the perfect performance of Sureweld 
electrodes on every job... . every time. 


These four watchdogs of quality are the chem- 
ical, physical, research and welding laboratories 
—each a complete entity . . . in an NCG scien- 
tific team. From such careful analytic control 
come the uniformly good bead appearance, the 
speed and easy operation, the ease of slag re- 
moval, the surprisingly low spatter loss . . . that 
give Sureweld big volume preference. 


This uniformity of performance extends uni- 
formly throughout all the needs of industry, too 
—for all types of welds and all kinds of weld- 
able metals. Yes, there is a Sureweld electrode 
to do any welding job—and do it better, faster 
and easier. And all types of Sureweld rods are 
quickly available to you from a vast network of 
hundreds of independent NCG distributors and 
warehouse stocks. 


Wise and seasoned NCG counsel, too, is 
yours for the asking, to help on any welding 
problem. Free of bias because of NCG’s 30 
years’ concern with both flame and arc welding, 
NCG’s careful recommendations have effected 
savings and speed-ups in many a U.S. industrial 
method... 


You bet,you can relyon NCG forservice...and 
on Sureweld for cleaner, faster, stronger welds. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
HOLLUP DIVISION 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


NCG is recognized as one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in 
the world. It operates 73 manufac- 
turing plants within the United States, 
offers supply and service by a vast 
network of hundreds of independent 
NCG distributors and warehouse 
stocks. For assured satisfaction in 
your welding and cutting needs. . 


RELY ON NCG 





“egistered WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
ARE SIMPLE TO USE... SAFE TO USE 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Since the development by 
American Chain & Cable of a complete line of 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings, clumsy, awk- 
ward pieces of equipment are now handled as 
simply ... and easily . . . as common loads. Take 
this 8’x 24’ dehydrator tank which weighs 23,500 
lbs. It is an easy load for a 1”, 2-leg Strand-Laid 
Acco Sling with thimble loops. Even with the 
legs at an angle of 50° from the perpendicular, 
a safety factor of 5-to-1 is maintained. és 

Safety is a built-in characteristic of every 1 


qe 


Acco Registered Wire Rope Sling. These 
slings are proof-tested at the factory with a load 
double the rated capacity. 

Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings are now 
available at mill supply houses. They are car- 
ried in popular lengths and diameters in both 
Strand-Laid and the amazingly flexible Cable- 
Laid. Check with your mill supply salesman 
today or write the nearest Acco district office 


we for details of the “simple to use... safe 


to use’ Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings. 


MEMBER 
THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 
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What's the Story on Oxygen in Steel-Making Furnaces? No. 2 of a Series (No. 1 was a general review) 





OXYGEN 
Speeds Decarburization 





Management and production execu- 
tives are invited to write for the 
factual report which LINDE has pre- 
pared on oxygen use in steel-making 
furnaces. Please address Room 308, 
30 FE. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





e) The Linoe Jet Device inserted 
through door of the open-hearth 


furnace. 


Oxygen at supersonic velocity is 


being injected through the Linoe Jet 


Device into the molten bath during 


fet-¥ehelasltlabaclitelae 


THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK on use of oxygen 
in the steel-making furnace has: been directed toward shortening the 
refining period. Data on oxygen* use in more than 6,500 heats in 34 
mills with which LinpE has co-operated have been recorded. Among 
these data are records of tests in which oxygen of various purities, com- 
pressed air, and even nitrogen, were injected into the molten bath. 


All these tests produced rates of decarburization better than are 
obtained through normal ore practice. The effectiveness was greater, 
however, the higher the oxygen purity. With high-purity oxygen, rates 
of carbon reduction were increased two to four times over normal rates. 
Both the lance and Jet Device were used to introduce the oxygen. 

Before final acceptance is assured, the equipment for injecting 
oxygen must be mechanized. The LinpE Jet Device, a water-cooled 
non-consumable tool, seems at present to offer the best opportunity for 
mechanization that will eliminate interference with charging procedures. 

Much more extensive experience in individual shops must be gained 
before the optimum oxygen purity for use in each phase of steel-making 


can be determined. 


*Supplied mostly as Driox high-purity liquid oxygen. Economics of low-purity 
gaseous oxygen will depend on purity, quantity, pressure required; size of storage 


facilities; and other demand characteristics. 


{) 
tHe 


Trade-Mark 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. [qq Offices in Other Principal Cities 


The words “Linde” and "Driox” are registered trade-marks of The Linde Air Products Company. In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto 
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under “Arc Lights”... 
think of WILLSON ~~, 


ON 








ON 


A LITTLE MONEY GOES A LONG WAY... to give 
dependable protection to face and eyes in this 
ruggedly built, low cost helmet. Willson-Weld glass 
in non-corrosive metal holder. 







Style No. 60S 


GIVE WELDERS’ EYES A LIFT . . . Flip-front on this 
one piece helmet allows quick, easy inspection and 
is convenient for working in close quarters. Willson- 
Weld Glass in hinged portion. 


For complete information on these products 
and their application, as well as many more eye 
and respiratory protective devices, get in touch 
with your nearest Willson distributor or write 
us direct. 


GOGGLES e RESPIRATORS e GAS MASKS e HELMETS 


_ DOUBLE 
WW THE MARK OF MEASURED PROTECTION Li. 


. ». The Willson-Weld* trade-mark on welding glass 


is your assurance of accurate grading for density of PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
shade and thickness to meet or exceed government Established 1870 
specifications. "Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 233 WASHINGTON STREET e READING, PENNA, 
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MILESTONES IN AMERICAN 


When 
Elevators had 
their first 
Birthday — 
“STANDARD” 
products 
celebrated their 
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The first closed car elevator was devised by Otis 
G. Tufts shortly before the Civil War. The car 
traveled up and down on a. huge screw, 20 inches 
in diameter, extending from top to bottom of the 
building. The illustration shows a demonstration 
in New York about 1870. This invention was 
equally as important as structural steel in permit- 
ting development of America’s skyscrapers. 

During this same period ‘‘Standard”’ was giving 
American industry a lift with its quality ferrous 
products. With eight fires and .five hammers, 
plant output was approximately 1000 tons of 
blooms and 400 tons of bars annually. The re- 
cently installed tire mill had a capacity of 2000 
tires a year. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 








PHOTO FROM BETTMAN ARCHIVES 


Standard facilities and production today dwarf 
these early achievements . . . but the same emphasis 
on continuous supervision and unfailing quality 
control has been steadily continued. For your 
forging and casting needs, just ‘Standardize on 
Standard.” The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Standard Steel Works Division, Burnham, Pa., 
U. S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Birmingham, Houston, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, Pittsburgh, 





STANDARD STEEL WORKS DIVISION 





@ palDWIN 


FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 
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HE lustrous, lifetime beauty of Allegheny 
Metal, America’s pioneer stainless steel, 
makes it a “natural” for the external bright- 
work of the new cars. It’s bright a// the way 





Metal—it’s available now, in any form or shape. 
Learn how easy it is to fabricate, how actually 
cheaply it can solve many a production problem 
. . » WRITE FOR ANY TECHNICAL DATA OR SPECIAL ASSIST- 


ANCE YOU NEED. 


through—there’s*no plating to wear off. What 
could be sweeter? 

Outside the car, Allegheny Metal gives you 
lasting beauty . . . under the hood, it gives you 
lasting service. Stainless steel in crucial parts 
of carburetors, fuel and water pumps and ex- 
haust systems, etc. will literally outwear the car. 
In fact, Allegheny Metal is ideal for any use 
where resistance to corrosion and heat are 4 
vital, and where superior strength and ease of 
cleaning mean more profitable operation. 

We've increased the supply of Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PYONEER 1N SPECIALLOY STEELS 


WaD 976C ALLEGHENY METAL is stocked by all JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Warehouses 
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“Indispensable to the exacting assembly of 
Precision electronic instruments!” 


say the makers of the Gray A U D 0 G R A PH 


High spots from an independent survey .. . part of a continuing study by James 
O. Peck Co., of assembly savings made with Phillips Screws in leading plants. 









ey 










bd em 
4 The spindle drive mechanism must be securely positioned 
with a final, firm twist of thé-driver. No burrs, no driver 
slippage allowéd- in this maze of costly, precision units. 
You can do that with a Phillips Screw. 





A typical “‘tight’’ application in which the perfect fit of 
the driver bit in the Phillips Recess gives the operator 
complete control of the screw. 


in constricted places and at angles is the possibility of such damage. 


“QUR MAJOR PROBLEM on. the 





Audograph, an advanced electronic 


soundwriting machine,” explained 
Gray's chief engineer, “is assemb- 
ling small precision components 
without disturbing fine tolerance or 
damaging highly finished surfaces. 
Phillips Screws are the surest so- 
lution of that problem. 

“PRECISE ASSEMBLY EASIER WITH PHILLIPS. 
The perfect fit of the driver in the 
recessed head speeds finding the 
thread. Operators easily position 
each component precisely. Driving 


far easier with Phillips Screws. 

“AVOID DRIVER SLIPPAGE. ‘Skids’ would 
be very costly where so many pre- 
cision units and expensively finished 
parts are compactly assembled. The 


cost of such damage would be out of 


all proportion to the cost of the 
parts .. . when interruption of our 
production due to disassembly and 
reassembly is figured in. At several 
points even a slight burr on a screw 
head could disturb the precision of a 
vital part. Phillips Screws remove 


“PHILLIPS HEAD IS PART OF SMOOTH STREAM- 
LINING. The neat, modern appear- 
ance of the recessed head comple- 
ments the ultra modern design of 
the Audograph.”’ 

YOU'LL FIND ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS about 
your own assembly costs in the com- 
plete report of the Audograph y 
assembly ... and in other re- 
ports, covering wood, metal and 

plastic products... FREE on { 
request. Mail the coupon 


TODAY! 














wpe we. 21 


AVINGS 
ASSEMBLY SAY Cws 


PHILLIPS e-4ca SCREWS 






Qe a ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee es ee eo ee oe -_ 
Wood Screws » Machine Screws - Self-tapping Screws - Stove Bolts Pedttine Seraw Mites., ¢/6 Nerten-Neyes | 
; 1800 Industrial Trust Bidg., 4 
American Screw Co. Pheoll Manufacturing Co. | Providence, R. | $22 | 
Central Screw Co. UR Reading Screw Co. | a | 
te ony eta > G0 ayy none | Send me reports on Assembly Savings with Phillips Screws. | 
American Hdwe. Corp. Scovill Manufacturing Co. | | 
Elco Tool & Screw Corp. Shakeproof Inc. MU MIR foc ch inn aston ade hai sose cst so fesernns cet redatseala aka Coan eserves onare cada 
The HM. Harper Co. The Swthington Hardware Mig. Co. | | 
Internional Screw Co. National Screw & Mfg. Co. The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. | NA NN nad Malas Facateiice sacs vane heaovensondincdNestinendlentbi Anse recveiapsnciesbaoeetid | 
Lamson & Sessions Co. New Engtand Screw Co. Sterling Bolt Co. 
Milford Rivet and Machine Co. Parker-Kalon Corporation Stronghold Screw Products, inc. | ian cesac einen Gaiapivhnncnkcsakaccns ceetia RAN entaglaiae idee ee scoping ies seemaeaenielnemiodia | 
National Lock Co. Pawtucket Screw Co. Wolverine Bolt Company RSL Soe a ae, = a aS SR 
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can tell them apart 


OLLS and symmetrical machinery parts that are centri- 

fugally cast by Shenango-Penn and those produced by 

ordinary methods may /ok identical. But time, time in service, 
will show you a big difference! 

For the Shenango-Penn centrifugal process makes metals 
more homogeneous... gives them a generous extra measure 
of the very qualities that are so important in tough services: 
measurably greater tensile strength to better withstand stress 
and shock, greater density for prolonged wear-life and re- 
sistance to abrasion and corrosion, and a freedom from poros- 
ity, sand inclusions and blow holes that rounds out a picture 
of unsurpassed performance every time. 

FREE BULLETIN No. 143 ¢e//s all about our made-to-order centrifugal cast- 


ings, ferrous or non-ferrous, small or large, rough, semi or finish machined; tells 
also about savings right from the blueprint stage on through, 


FREE BULLETIN No. 145 ¢el/s ail about our standard centrifugally cast bush- 
ing stock, in all popular sizes, always ready for immediate delivery. 


Send today for either or both of these free bulletins. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
471 WEST THIRD STREET e¢ DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Centrifugally Cast Aluminum Parts, Rough Machined 
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Centrifugally Cast Textile Machinery Roll 


ALL BRONZES © MONEL 
METAL © ALLOY IRONS 
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Here are THREE economical ways 
to cut heavy scrap | 
to charging box size 







Ni se as 





Today, Airco offers steel men three outstanding oxyacetylene 
cutting methods that permit easy and economical handling of 
heavy scrap. Practically any heavy scrapping job falls within 
their scope... regardless of size, shape or location. 

1. The oxyacetylene torch, plus the oxygen lance ... The illustration 
above shows them being used to scrap a heavy button ... work 
progresses efliciently without initial handling since chunks can be 
cut to size in any position. 

2. Machine gas cutting ... This is ideal where crane facilities are avail- 
able. The setup requires a heavy duty cutting torch on an Airco No. 40 
Radiagraph. The two typical skulls shown in fig. 2 were sliced in two 
in 45 minutes each. 

3. The oxygen lance ... Capable of cutting extremely large sections. 
In fig. 3 the lance is being used to cut a 75-ton open hearth spill. 

This is another example of the manner in which modern 
Airco oxyacetylene equipment is helping progressive opera- 
tors slash time and costs. 

Ask to have an Airco Technical Sales Division representa- 
tive call to supply further information. Address: Dept. 7586, 
Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: 
Magnolia Airco Gas Products Company, Houston 1, Texas. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 





Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other gases . . . Carbide . . . Gas Welding and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies . . . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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looks too big for your 
plant capacity 


struc- 


present 
ted and ere ted the 
ndustrial plants, 


ings and 


We have fabrica 
tural steel for f 


large and small, 
or 


s at your 

many ! 
for public build: 
hangars and highway 


1 be glad to assist you 


the Allied tec hnical staff i 
t for consultation oF estimat- 
| steel requirements. 
e already on 
non 


elbow, all se 
ing your structura 
If your specifications af 
paper, send them to us for quotauo! 
the fabricated structural steel work 
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(Constructor progress photos courtesy of the joha Deere Ovovave Trector Compory Dubveue, lowe) 





3 PLANTS 
peration 


Working as one huge © 
: 0 of to get your Structural Steel 
Fabricated and Erected 





WRIDGE WORKS Clinton, lowe 


creaat steel CO Chicage, tt 
crumay STEEL (0., Geers, 


9 PLANTS: @ CLiNTO® 
@ Gace sTeu 
@ MIDLAND sTeu 





gceeaad cotery ort crut anqot 





If You Have a 
New Building Project 


—We can help you, too 


For 
your conve tence 
er 2 »venience, the engineering and esti 
ee = r partments of all three plant a 
nhbined i 4 Jlants 
your inat Be: our new offices in Chicago Aaa 
, rie F rO. . 
é i ies and correspondenc > - ail 
new address. e tous atour 


’ L 
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Une the new 


. HAYNES 
lax-Coated Rods 


NX 00 your next 
~  hard-facing job 

















One of These Haynes Hard- Facing Rods | 
— Will Do Your Job | 


1. HAYNES STELLITE Rods .. . cobalt-chromium- 


Fast, Easy application tungsten alloys... high in red hardness and | 
Sound uniform deposit highly resistant to abrasion and corrosion. 
’ 
Steady, quiet arc r HAYNES STELLITE ‘‘93”’ Rod . . . iron-base alloy 
E | . . resistant to abrasion. 
asy slag remova 





a HASCROME Rod ... iron-base alloy containing 


Haynes hard-facing alloys with greatly chromium and manganese... work-hardens 


, : ; under impact. 
improved coatings are now available 


for metallic arc welding. Use them on 4. Haysrevurre Rods... tungsten-base alloy and 


your next job to protect metal parts steel binder . . . extremely resistant to abrasion. 
« x 


from abrasion, heat, and corrosion. 5. Hasrettoy Rods. .. nickel-base alloys... 
a P resistant to heat and abrasion and highly | 
Ihe registered trade-marks “Haynes,” “Haynes Stellite, ‘i 
““Hascrome,” “‘Hastelloy,” and “Haystellite’’ distinguish resistant to corrosion. 
products of Haynes Stellite Company. 











Haynes Stellite Company | 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
EE) " ‘ 


General Offices and Works, Kokomo, Indiana 
Chicago —Cleveland—Detroit—Houston 
hos Angeles — New York—San Francisco—Tulsa 


TRADE-MARK 
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CONSTRUCTION 


There's no limit to the applications of this un- 
usual P&H Electrode—and the money it can 
save you. Production, construction and main- 
tenance welding — “AP” excels in them all. 


By virtue of its unique adaptability, “AP” 
enables you to cut electrode stocks, trim 


costs, eliminate waste, simplify procedures. 
It's an electrode so versatile, it will answer 
many of your welding problems. 


“AP” gives you fast, sound welds—and does 
it in any position. It has a deep penetrating 
spray type arc and a thin, easily removed slag. 











Let One Electrode Do the 
Work of Many! 


ase yyy” 


Call Your P&H Representative, 
or Write for Literature. 
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You can profit by the 
complete P &H 
Arc Welding Service 


Whatever your welding electrode needs, you 
can choose the correct types and sizes from 
the complete P&H line. Below are only a few 
of many that meet every requirement for 
welding mild steels, alloy and stainless steels, 
cast iron and for building up and hard sur- 
facing. Write for complete P&H Electrode 
Bulletin R7-5. 


‘*DE?’ 
AWS 
E6012 


“*AC-] ” 
AWS ' 
E6011 


“CM-50"’ 
AWS 
E7011, E7020 
‘AW-22° — 
Aws career a 
E9025 
# Stainless 
: All Types 





Surfacing | 
All Types 


WELDING 
ELECTRODES 


4411 West National Ave. 







Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


gree 
Cra CRANES - AAC WE ANC WEL LDERS HANES ~ ARC WELDERS - EXCAVATORS 


Welding Positioners © AC Welders °@ Welding 
Production © Control Systems © DC Welders 
® Electric Hoists. 





\, WE DING ELECTRODES « wo! 08S HOIST $ 





AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE ARC WELDING SERVICE 


“Tt r 
WELDING AC WELDING PRODUCTION oc 
POSITIONERS WELDERS CONTROL SYSTEMS WELDERS 
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Cast-iron cylinder liners, 4’ diam. x 10” long, turned 
to concentricity of .0002” and a straightness of .0005” 
with the center-line of the bore; diameter limit .0005”. 

How well the Monarch Magna-Matic meets those 
tolerances is attested by the repeat orders—three 
batteries of machines shipped to the same customer. 


This adaptation of a standard machine to the special- 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY .- Sidney, Ohio 


FOR A GOOD 





TURN FASTER——TURN TO MONARCH 





“od PRODUCTION METHOD 






j. yt Silat 


a ~ 5 


7 igi Oe 


Still going strong! One of the first Monarch 


Magna-Matics installed in the original battery 
of machines purchased by a prominent tractor 
manufacturer to turn cast-iron cylinder liners 
to unusual tolerances. 


@ Third endorsement of the Monarch Magna- 
Matic. One of five machines in the second re- 
peat order by this one customer to handle 
increased production demand for these tubular- 
shaped precision parts. 


ized production requirements of an individual user is 
typical of the know-how built into Monarch Metal 
Turning Equipment. Our engineers will be glad to 


translate this experience in 








terms of your needs—to give 
you peak production at a 


profit. May we hear from you? 
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TABULAR DATA 





~.. aids in the selection of correct 
ALLOY COMPOSITIONS 


for HEAT and CORROSION RESISTANT CASTINGS 








@ To facilitate specification of alloy castings for service under conditions 
of elevated temperature, severe corrosion, or both, the Alloy Casting 
Institute has adopted a series of designations to cover all standard types 
of compositions recommended for such service. Copies of these con- 
venient listings are available on request. Use them when ordering 


or specifying Nickel-Chromium-Iron alloy castings. 






Write today for your copy. 


Te aed By 

















SERVICE < 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful information 
on the selection, fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering alloy steels, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. ‘zw vonn six. 


stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes and other alloys containing Nickel, This 
information is yours for the asking. Write for ‘“‘List A’ of available publications. 
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The Red Menace 


When the Kremlin resurrected the Comintern and openly assigned to it the 
task of sabotaging the Marshall Plan, it committed a tactical error. It was 
an error because it alerted lovers of freedom all over the world to the acute 
menace of communism. 

Already revival of the Comintern has stimulated the zeal of Americans 
to reduce communistic influence domestically to impotency. During the past 
week or two, anti-communists in unions have been winning decisions with more 
regularity than heretofore. Public opinion generally is more cognizant of the 
threat of activities by Soviet agents than at any time in more than a decade. 

This upsurge of resentment against Comintern tactics raises a question 
as to the efficiency of American efforts to thwart communism at home. Any 
person who has any knowledge of how the communists operate in this coun- 
try, knows how well they are organized for effective action. They work from 
plant, farm, office, street or other units or nuclei up through sections, district 
bureaus, central committees, national and international organizations, with 
strict discipline enforced from top to bottom. Everything makes for unity. 

Our organization for combatting this subversive influence is weak. 





It con- 
sists largely of a slipshod, heterogeneous confusion of unco-ordinated defenses. 
Every industrial corporation is besieged by scores of independent national, state 
and local drives or campaigns for funds to fight the red menace. 

Response to these appeals has been liberal. Most of us probably would be 
amazed at the amount of money that is being contributed for the general pur- 
pose of preserving our way of life as an offset to communistic propaganda. 
Unfortunately much of this money is being wasted in duplicated or misguided 
effort. If administered more intelligently, the money and effort now being spent 
would be more than sufficient to reduce communistic influence to harmlessness. 

Americans have achieved remarkable success in co-ordinating effort to con- 
trol disease, to administer relief and to promote other constructive movements. 
Is it not logical to co-ordinate the multitudinous campaigns against communism 
so that our efforts will be more effective! 

This, combined with renewed vigor in keeping our economic house in order, 
would lick the present threat of red activity within our borders in jig time. 








LOFTY FRUSTRATION: About two 


weeks ago the Council of Economic Advisers, 
headed by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, informed Presi- 
dent Truman that “inflation is here and has got- 
ten out of hand.” Since then other administration 
economists have concurred in this conclusion. 
As a result, Washington reports not only that 
the acceleration of the inflationary trend is the 
chief worry at the White House but also that 
administration spokesmen admit that there is 
little they can do to cope with the situation ef- 
fectively. 


This present attitude of frustration at the 
White House is a logical outcome of the admin- 
istration’s persistent pursuit of fallacious eco- 
nomic policies since V-E Day. First the gov- 
ernment threw its support toward combatting 
the deflation and the serious unemployment that 
were so freely predicted by left-wingers. Next 
it swallowed hook, line and sinker the union- 
sponsored fallacy that wages could be raised 
drastically without affecting prices. Meanwhile, 
it was continuing its depression-period policy of 
paying subsidies to keep up prices of farm com- 
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modities. It also insists upon maintaining ex- 
penditures for ordinary government activities at 
above prewar levels. 

In view of the fact the administration, while 
condemning inflation vehemently, actually is 
continuing to wage war against deflation, it is 
not surprising that its spokesmen now feel frus- 


trated at its impotence in dealing with inflation. 
—p. 66 


FACILITIES OVERTAXED: ©» the 


basis of its effect upon national economy, strin- 
gency in steel supply now is more acute than 
at any time since the end of the war. Inade- 
quacy of steel supply is reflected in the stoppage 
of automobile assembly lines, in the shutdown 
of coal mines in West Virginia because of lack 
of hopper cars and in hardships endured by fab- 
ricators and manufacturers throughout the met- 
alworking industries. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that 
no single factor is responsible for the situation. 
There is scarcely enough scrap or pig iron to 
support present steelworks operations. Of. 274 
Great Lakes freighters qualified to carry iron 
ore, all but two were in service last Wednesday. 
Some furnaces now operating should be shut 
down for repairs. Every facility involved in 
producing steel is taxed to the limit or be- 
yond it. 

Some marking of time is inevitable until lag- 
ging materials and services catch up. 

— 60, 61, 73, 78, 141 


y. 


PROFITS IN WARTIME: Federal 


Trade Commission has analyzed the financial 
performance of 4107 companies in 22 major 
manufacturing groups in the four war years of 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945 as compared with that 
of prewar 1941. Only two groups—transporta- 
tion equipment and beverages—enjoyed higher 
earnings after taxes in war years than in 1941. 

However, net profit after taxes per dollar of 
sales for the transportation equipment industry, 
which was 5.3 cents in 1941, averaged only 2.4 
during the four war years. Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1941 and averages for war years for 
other industry groups are as follows: Iron and 


steel 7 and 3.9 cents; nonferrous metals 4.6 and 
2.9 cents; electrical machinery 6.8 and 3.7 cents; 
machinery, except electrical, 9.3 and 5.2 cents; 
and automobile and automobile equipment 7.4 
and 4.7 cents. 

Obviously there is no basis for a charge of 
wartime profiteering in these figures. 


—p. 69 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES: A clear-cut 


indication of the great volume of manufactured 
goods and produce going into consumption cur- 
rently is the fact that revenue freight car load- 
ings for the week ended Oct. 4, totaling 942,533 
(p. 78), were the highest recorded in 17 years. 
The figure really understates the volume of 
traffic because today cars are loaded more heav- 
ily, handled faster and moved greater distances 
than heretofore. Over 800 tons of tungs- 
ten ore, being brought in from Korea, may be 
offered for sale to private buyers by the U. S. 
Commercial Co. This agency also will open bids 
Oct. 29 (p. 70) on 23 lots of Japanese lead. It 
is gratifying to see imports beginning to trickle 
in from war-devastated areas. ... At the 
Willys-Overland institutional day celebration in 
Toledo last week, Delmar G. Roos, engineering 
vice president (p. 73), explained the “product 
philosophy” of W-O of building a complete line 
of unique, utilitarian and economical vehicles, 
now numbering eight cars and trucks, around 
the basic pattern of the jeep. Shown at the 
Toledo ceremony were the two newest jeep 
children, a 4-passenger convertible and an all- 
steel station sedan. ... A research program for 
studying the stability of various steels at ele- 
vated temperatures was undertaken by National 
Tube Co. in 1943. To date considerable progress 
has been made. Object of the investigation is 
to determine the grades or chemical composi- 
tions of steel used in seamless steel pipe (p. 87) 
which afford the greatest resistance to graph- 
itization with retention of favorable creep rup- 
ture characteristics. The studies will involve 
exposure of steels to high temperatures for vari- 
ous time periods up to 11 years. ... Now the 
bottleneck in bituminous coal output is shortage 
of hopper cars. Production lost because of lack 
of transportation (p. 78) projected over 1947 
is estimated at 18 million tons. . . . Imported 
German scientists, working under engineers of 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, on refinements of 
a process of cold extruding of steel developed 
in Germany during the war (p. 93) have been 
able to accomplish results with American facili- 
ties that were not attainable in Europe.... A 
check of representative companies in the warm 
air heating and air conditioning industry (p. 57) 
reveals an almost solid front of opposition to 
the f.o.b. mill method of pricing steel. 
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| nn years ago, Horace Blackwell came to Inland from an Indiana farm. 
Seven years later he had moved up from laborer, through pit man, mold inspector, 
and expediter, to pit foreman of No. 1 Open Hearth—in charge of a crew of thirty. 
Blackwell is only one of many young men at Inland . . . intelligent 
and ambitious... who are forging careers for themselves 
in the Inland mills . . . helping to turn out quality steels to 
your exacting specifications. INLAND STEEL CoO., 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


Country Boy 
Makes Good 
...t Inland 
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“MEN OF STEEL” 
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Taking the Distance 





Out of Your Steel Problems 


Urgently needed by a Los Angeles engineering com- 
pany, was a large shipment of stainless steel pipe in 
a special size. A call to the Ryerson plant in Los 
Angeles disclosed that the required pipe was not in 
Los Angeles stock, but was on hand in another city. 

Ryerson Los Angeles immediately phoned Ryerson 
in Chicago. Could Chicago supply the desperately 
needed pipe? Chicago could—and did! The material 
was quickly trucked to a Chicago airport, flown to 
Los Angeles, and delivered at the customer’s plant 
the following morning, less than 24 hours after the 
order was received. 

That’s how Ryerson—when the steel is available 

can take the distance out of your steel problems. 
That’s how the twelve closely cooperating plants of 
the Ryerson Steel-Service System often accomplish 


the seemingly impossible in an incredibly short time. 
And that’s the sort of far-reaching service you can 
look for when you contact any Ryerson plant for any 
steel requirement. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Bars—hot and cold rolled Mechanical Tubing Tool Steel 


alloy steel Boiler Tubes and Fittings Wire, Chain 
reinforcing Allegheny Stainless— Bolts, Rivets 
Structurals sheets, plates, shapes, Babbitt 
Plates— bars, tubing, etc. Metal Working Tools 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate Sheet and Strip Steel & Machinery, etc. 
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Multiple basing 


* point system of 


steel pricing is 
equitable to most 
consumers,  per- 

mits a consider- 

\ able amotnt of 
decentralization 

of fabricating in- 

| dustries. Shown 
here are part of 

the steel basing 
points 


Consumers Like Steel Pricing System 


PRESENT multiple basing point 
system of steel pricing is equitable 
and is preferred by steel consumers 
to f.o.b. mill pricing or the old sys- 
tem of ‘Pittsburgh Plus.” 

This is the consensus of members 
of the warm air heating industry, as 
revealed in a survey undertaken by 
STEEL in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating & Air Con- 
ditioning Association, Cleveland. The 
association’s membership includes 
manufacturers of gravity warm air 
furnaces, forced warm air heating 
units, pipes, registers, fittings and 
blowers, all of whom use steel in sub- 
stantial quantities. 

Like Present System — Nearly 88 
per cent of those questioned approve 
the present multiple basing point sys- 
tem. Six per cent believe the present 
system is indefensible and the re- 
mainder qualify their answers. 

More than four-fifths of these man- 
ufacturers say definitely they prefer 


Prefer present multiple basing point method to f.o.b. mill pricing 
or return to “Pittsburgh Plus,” survey of warm air heating indus- 


try indicates. Fear change would bring chaos to metalworking 
companies already beset by many difficulties 


the present system to f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing. Slightly more than 6 per cent 
would prefer f.o.b. mill pricing. The 
remainder qualify their answers on 
the basis of geographical location and 
the present market conditions in 
steel. 

Overwhelmingly, the manufactur- 
ers oppose a return to the “Pitts- 
burgh Plus” system of pricing. 

A majority believes that the adop- 
tion of an f.o.b. mill pricing system 
would further restrict their steel sup- 
ply sources and would mean in- 
creased costs for steel. 

System Under Fire—These expres- 
sions from steel users in favor of the 
present pricing system come as the 









steel industry prepares to defend its 
position before a renewed attack on 
the multiple basing point system by 
the Federal Trade Commission. FTC 
last August instituted proceedings 
against the American Iron & Steel 
Institute and its member companies, 
charging various monopolistic prac- 
tices, including price fixing. 

The FTC long has held that the 
multiple basing point system is ille- 
gal and has sought its abandonment. 
Should the multiple basing point sys- 
tem be thrown overboard, most 
spokesmen for the industry agree 
that f.o.b. mill pricing would be the 
only feasible alternative. 

Steel producers now are putting 











JEEP FAMILY: From the engineering, production and 
administrative brains of Willys-Overland in Toledo has 
emerged the line of utility vehicles drawn up here in 
dress parade. Newest of the group, and still not in 
production, are the two at the extreme right. One is an 
all-steel station sedan with 6-cylinder engine; the other 
a light-weight convertible-type passenger car designed 
“to meet the needs of the Youth of America.” In the 
center is the conventional jeep; behind it are three light 
models; at the left are the station wagon and fire truck. 

The expanded line of vehicles was demonstrated to 
450 industrialists, government officials and publishers 
last week on the occasion of the second annual insti- 


tutional day arranged by Willys-Overland. Highlights 
of the day were an inspection of the company’s new 
$5 million stamping shop, paint shop, 6-cylinder motor 
line and refurbished forge shop; an address by D. G. 
Roos, engineering vice president, who explained the 
W-O product philosophy (see also p. 73), and an exam- 
ination of some new three-dimensional dynamic graph- 
ics developed by James D. Mooney, president, to 
present a graphic representation of basic economic 
truths. The latter were featured by a new “break-even” 
machine which, by flowing colored liquid through a 
series of cylinders, showed where the gross income of a 
business goes before it can earn a profit 

















the finishing touches to their defense 
case and will file an answer to the 
FTC complaint by Nov. 1. 

Tests Consumer Reaction — The 
warm air heating industry was polled 
to test the reaction of steel users to 
steel pricing systems—past, present 
and proposed—because the industry 
is widely distributed geographically, 
comprises a large number of small 
and medium size manufacturers who 
use a variety of the lighter steel prod- 
ucts, especially sheets of various 
types, strip, bars, angles and tubing. 
The preponderance of replies in fa- 
vor of the present setup and the com- 
ments accompanying their replies in- 
dicate they fear disruption of the 
multiple basing point system would 
bring dislocations and confusion to 
their industry. 

First Question — “What do you 
think of the present basing point 
pricing system in steel?” Typical 
replies follow: 

“We approve the present basing 
point pricing system. It provides 
manufacturers in all the basing point 
centers with steel at about the same 
price. This decentralizes industry. 
Steel producers, we believe, have 
about completed shifts in their fa- 
cilities to enable them to serve their 
respective markets at economical 
costs for freight computed upon 
these basing points.” 

“It is our firm conviction that the 
present basing point system should 
be maintained. We believe it to be 
the only method by which manufac- 
turers throughout the country can be 
on a competitive basis, and certainly 
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the steel industry has prospered un- 
der this system, so the matter of 
freight absorption is not well found- 
ed. Then, too, we happen to be situ- 
ated in the Midwest, and there is not 
sufficient producing capacity to take 
care of the demand even in normal 
times.” 

“We feel the present system is 
about as equitable as can be worked 
out by the steel mills using their own 
judgment and keeping in mind the 
security given to them by this sys- 
tem against possible loss.” 

“I believe that the present basing 
point method is the most practical 
for the industry. It eliminates the 
necessity of being located directly in 
a steel area in order to be able to en- 
joy a competitive price.” 

In opposition to the present sys- 
tem, was this comment: “In our 
opinion, the present basing point sys- 
tem is completely indefensible and 
will soon collapse under its own 
weight.” This manufacturer sug- 
gested a zone delivered price sched- 
ule would be the most workable and 
practical system. 

Second Question — “Do you think 
f.o.b. mill pricing more advantageous 
than the present multiple basing 
point system?" Typical replies: 

“We do not favor a strictly f.o.b. 
mill pricing system as such a system 
would automatically concentrate all 
steel fabricating in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the mills. From an overall 
standpoint, it is generally admitted 
that steel fabricating is already too 
highly concentrated in the east of 
Chicago area.” 


“Although the f.o.b. mill price 
would be more advantageous to my 
particular company, I believe it gen- 
erally is better to have the multiple 
basing point system.” 

“We do not favor f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing. This would put us in a very 
serious competitive situation with 
manufacturers who are close to east- 
ern producing areas. In view of the 
abnormal situation now prevailing 
and the gray market in steel, we 
would not be adverse to absorbing 
freight at this time. However, the 
burden would be too great under nor- 
mal conditions.” 

“Such a pricing practice (f.o.b. 
mill) would force both producer and 
consumer nearest to each other to do 
business with each other. Order 
books of mills would certainly be- 
come unbalanced on the various prod- 
ucts which they could produce, and 
mills at slight freight disadvantage 
would be unable to make concessions 
to obtain needed tonnage.” 

Several companies pointed out that 
they are located near large producing 
areas, and that f.o.b. mill pricing 
would be to their advantage, yet 
charitably pointed out that this sys- 
tem would place their competitors, 
farther away from the mills, at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

Third Question — “Do you favor a 
return to Pittsburgh Plus pricing?” 
To this, most answers were a definite 
‘no,” without further comment. One 
furnace manufacturer said, “Pitts- 
burgh base might be considered sat- 
isfactory during this tight period of 
steel supply but would be costly dur- 
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a 
ing normal periods to western or mid- 
western manufacturers who today 
have the advantage of close basing 
points.” 

Fourth Question — “If f.o.b. mill 
pricing is forced upon the steel in- 
dustry, how will it affect you? Will 
your steel sources be restricted or 
enlarged? Will it increase or lower 
your steel costs?” 

More than 90 per cent of the com- 
panies answering said f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing would increase their steel costs. 
The remainder pointed out that they 
were located in or near producing 
centers and that they would enjoy 
some decrease, provided they bought 
from the nearby mills. 

A majority believe f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing would restrict their sources of 
supply and that they would be forced 
to do business with the mills nearest 
them. 

Hit Withdrawals — Many of the 
manufacturers complained rather 
bitterly about the withdrawal of 
some steel producers from areas far 
removed from their mills. Says one 
company: “We feel that the produc- 
ers who withdrew from this territory 
should immediately reconsider this 
action. We feel it was most unfair 
to shut off loyal customers in such 
a critical period as this, leaving us 
to ask help from mills which owe us 
no consideration because of no pre- 
vious relationship.” 

Another believes the steel produc- 
ers are “taking a very small view- 
point when they withdraw from a 
territory on account of a freight dif- 
ferential. This is one thing that has 
made it very difficult for us the past 
two years and we sincerely think 
that the steel companies should co- 
operate if they want the present pric- 
ing system to endure.” 


Portsmouth Steel’s Wire 
Capacity Being Doubled 


Portsmouth Steel Corp., Ports- 
mouth, O., will have capacity for pro- 
duction of 22,000 to 25,000 tons of 
wire and wire products monthly when 
the current $2,500,000 expansion pro- 
gram is completed. Capacity was 
12,000 tons when the plant was ac- 
quired from Wheeling Steel Corp., July 
1, 1946. Ten of 26 high speed wire 
drawing machines will arrive within 
30 days, according to Elmer A. 
Schwartz, president, and the balance 
by June 1, 1948. 

Open hearth capacity has been in- 
creased from 616,000 to over 700,000 
tons annually. New equipment added 
includes a continuous cleaning line, 
galvanizing units and annealing and 
patenting furnaces. 
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Efforts Renewed To Boost Car 
Output to 10,000 Units Monthly 


LAG in the nation’s railroad freight 
car building program continues to 
inspire analytical attention to the car 
production problem in an effort to 
break the rail transportation bottle- 
neck. 


Among the latest attacks on the 
problem was the effort last week of 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed (Rep., Kans.) to 
get car building companies to work 
out a six-month program under 
which various car makers would 
guarantee production of a certain 
number of cars a month. Senator 
Reed suggested the car builders set 
up a task committee, which would 
co-ordinate the program. 

Senator Reed absolved the steel 
companies of all blame for failure to 
attain the 10,000-cars-a-month goal 
set last February. He said the steel 
companies have given “a good per- 
formance” in delivering steel and 
have assured him they are ready to 
continue supplying steel to build 
10,000 cars a month. 


Senator Reed reported a meeting 
last week of steel companies and 
freight car builders developed that 
steel which has been supplied for 
10,000 cars a month has been par- 
tially diverted by the car makers into 
other products they manufacture. 

Looking at the long-range aspect 
of car requirements, Cleve H. Pom- 
eroy, president, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, said 
last week that American railroads 
will need at least 60,000 new freight 
cars a year for the next five years. 

Continuing his attention to the 
controversial question of who is to 
blame for the lag in freight car 
building, S. M. Felton, president, 
American Railway Car Institute, said 
recently, “the truth of the matter is 
the car builders have been plagued 
by much the same reconversion prob- 
lems that have hit other industries. 
The only difference is that the plight 
of the car builders has received more 
than its share of the spotlight.” 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ BETHLEHEM VICE PRESIDENT TO RETIRE 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—Quincy Bent, vice president in charge of steel divi- 
sion operations, Bethlehem Steel Co., will retire Nov. 1. He will be 
succeeded by S. J. Cort, general manager of the company’s plant at 


Sparrows Point, Md. 


@ STAINLESS-CLAD BUMPERS TO ADORN 1948 CARS 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Automobile bumpers made from Jessop stainless- 
clad steel will be used on 1948 models of cars and trucks manufac- 
tured by two of the larger automobile companies, according to Jessop 


Steel Co. 


™ GRAY IRON FOUNDERS LAUNCH PROGRAM 
CLEVELAND—Gray Iron Founders’ Society has authorized a long-range 
program of industrial improvement which includes sustained business 
paper advertising, organization of 40 local groups of gray iron 
foundry executives, a balanced technical development program and 
more extensive public relations activity. 

@ ROYAL TYPEWRIT < SALES AT ALL-TIME HIGH 

NEW YoORK—Production and sales of Royal typewriters for the year 
ended July 31 were the highest in the company’s history, sales totaling 
$35,620,000, compared with $19,242,000 in the previous year. 

@ TUCKER FRANCHISES AMOUNT TO $7,773,140 
CHICAGO—Tucker Corp. announces that sales of franchises to 73 
distributors and 1026 dealers through Sept. 30 totaled $7,773,140. 


@ REGIONAL FREIGHT RATE HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


WASHINGTON—Interstate Commerce Commission has scheduled seven 
regional hearings on railroads’ petitions for a 27 per cent general 
freight rate increase, prior to the final hearing in Washington, Dec. 
8. Regional hearings are as follows: Chicago, Nov. 3; Montgomery, 
Ala., Nov. 17; Salt Lake City, Nov. 17; Los Angeles, Nov. 21; Ft. 
Worth, Tex., Nov. 24; Boston, Nov. 24; Portland, Oreg., Nov. 28. 
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Prepare Now for Return of Buyers’ 
Market, Porcelain Enamelers Told 


Industry expects widespread expansion when steel supplies 
again become adequate. Construction to become increasingly 
important market. Enamelers advised to watch for competition 
from aluminum, plastics, stainless and synthetic finishes 


PREPAREDNESS for the return 
of a buyers’ market was urged upon 
more than 125 members of the porce- 
lain enameling industry at a sales 
and management conference in Cleve- 
land Oct. 10. The conference was 
held in conjunction with the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute Oct. 9. 

Enamelers were urged to take out 
adequate sales insurance through mar- 
ket development and sales promotion 
activities by R. A. Dadisman, man- 
ager of market development for Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
and chairman of the institute’s mar- 
ket development committee. 

Admitting that the present steel 
shortage is limiting the production 
of the porcelain enamel industry at 
present, Mr. Dadisman predicted that 
the whole steel supply picture would 
change radically within one year, if 
production were not further interrupt- 
ed by strikes. 

Mr. Dadisman suggested that dur- 
ing the steel shortage the porcelain 
enamelers would do well to seek busi- 
ness in fields where porcelain enamel 
is not yet widely accepted but where 
it could be used to advantage. Home 
freezers and some coin-operated ma- 
chines were given as possibilities. 

The return of a buyers’ market will 
bring an increase in competition 
from other materials, Mr. Dadisman 
warned. Among these are aluminum, 
already being used for household 
washers, refrigerators, dishwashers, 
ranges and other appliances, plastic 
materials, stainless steel and the syn- 
thetic finishes. The synthetic finishes, 
he pointed out, not only have been 
improved, but the steel industry now 
is offering steel sheets which are 
bonderized and galvanized to with- 
stand forming operations. 

Consensus of those attending the 
conference was that porcelain enam- 
el holds great potentialities for ex- 
pansion. One of the big markets of 
the future is expected to be in con- 
struction applications. Roger Allen, 
Detroit architect, said porcelain enam- 
el holds definite advantages over com- 
peting materials in plasticity (adapt- 
ability to design), performance and 
is fairly competitive in price. 

Other speakers from the metal- 
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working field who addressed the con- 
ference included: Floyd C. Woles- 
lagle, market development division, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; D. C. 
Hunter, Enameled Utensil Manufac- 
turers Council; A. M. Sweeney, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and Paul R. Fritsch, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


C. D. Clawson, Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland, was elected president of 
the institute for 1947-48. Other offi- 
cers named included: Vice presidents 
—Herbert R. Spencer, Erie Enameling 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Edward L. Seasholtz, 
J. M. Seasholtz & Sons Co., Reading, 
Pa.; R. J. Ritchey, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; J. H. E. Mc- 
Millan, Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co.; 
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and J. T. Penton, California Metal 
Enameling Co., Los Angeles. P. B. 
McBride, Porcelain Metals Corp. of 
Louisville, Ky., was elected treasurer, 
succeeding William Hogenson, Chi- 
cago Vitreous Enamel Products Co., 
Chicago, who asked to be relieved 
after serving the institute for 17 
years. Edward MacKasek will con- 
tinue as secretary and managing 
director. 


Lack of Controversy Minimizes Labor Union 


Interest in Industrial Safety Programs 


THREE sections of the National 
Safety Council, Metals, Automotive 
and Machine Shop, and Power Press, 
figured prominently in the 35th Na- 
tional Sefety Congress in Chicago, 
Oct. 6-10. Each conducted meetings 
extending over several days. 


In the exposition held concurrently 
with the congress, almost 150 com- 
panies exhibited their products, fea- 
turing equipment and latest develop- 
ments in the industrial safety field. 


Like Political Organizations—Labor 
unions are a lot like political organi- 
zations—their continued existence is 
largely dependent upon nurtured con- 
troversy, asserted Fred M. Gillies, 
works manager, Inland Steel Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., addressing a luncheon 
of the Metals Section. Because man- 
agement agrees that safety is impor- 
tant to industrial efficiency there is 
no controversy with the unions, he 
said, and this has minimized the in- 
terest of organized labor in accident 
prevention. 

Asks Co-operation — Management 
should continue to provide safe work- 
ing conditions, he said, but he called 
for more co-operation from labor in 
the matter of safety education, ob- 
servance of safety regulations and in 
enforcement of sanctions. 


The supervisor should be the key 
man in any safety program, declared 
H. H. Feit, superintendent of indus- 
trial relations, Homestead District 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Munhall, Pa. He proposed a single 
objective plan in which the super- 
visor “must not dissipate his efforts 
in generalities; he must concentrate 
on specific objectives.” 

He explained it is the duty of the 
supervisor to know each job under his 
supervision, thoroughly instruct each 
employee in his charge in the safe and 
proper way to do his job and then 
see that the correct procedure is fol- 
lowed. He recommended the “single 
objective” plan for safety as a com- 
pany-wide function in which contin- 
uing accident reports indicate some 
hazard which needs particular atten- 
tion. As an example, he cited nu- 
merous cases of heat sickness among 
workers of his company in 1942. A 
concentrated effort by all concerned 
reduced the number of victims by 89.2 
per cent in the following four years. 


Concentrate on Individual—‘It is 
the individual,’ Mr. Feit declared, 
“toward whom we must direct our 
attention from the standpoint of safe- 
ty. We must increasingly concern 
ourselves with what he does if we 
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are to determine why it is that acci- 
dents still occur. Such a problem 
cannot be solved unless there is a 
definite and conscientious effort made 
on the part of all management 
through the front line supervisor to 
get at the source of the trouble. 


Value of demonstrations as an aid 
in safety education was stressed by 
E. H. Houck, superintendent of safety 
and welfare, Aliquippa Works, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Addressing the Automotive and 
Machine Shop Section, D. T. Mould, 
safety director, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, and E. G. Bowman, design 
and development department, Gen- 
eral Motors Institute, Detroit, pro- 
posed a comprehensive training pro- 
gram for workers as an accident pre- 
vention measure and pointed to the 
record of General Motors Corp. as an 
example of the value of such a pro- 
cedure. They explained that the ac- 
cident frequency for the first six 
months of 1946 was 4.06 and the se- 
verity 0.421—tthe latter an all-time 
low for the corporation. 

Safe Handling —- Extreme care 
must be used to prevent accidents in 
the handling of liquid chemical sol- 
vents, cautioned E. C. Barnes, indus- 
trial hygiene engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He pointed out there are some 200 
different organic solvents now avail- 
able, and these are constantly being 
increased. This calls for continual 
experimentation to determine the 
proper and safe way of handling them. 

Ned H. Dearborn was re-elected 
president of the National safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
He will continue his work as admin- 
istrative head of the staff in addition 
to his duties as president. Cleo F. 
Craig, vice president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
was re-elected chairman of the board. 
George A. Jacoby, director of per- 
sonnel services, General Motors Corp., 
was named vice president for industry. 

Frank W. Kelsey, manager of safe- 
ty and welfare, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was elected 
general chairman of the Metals Sec- 
tion, to succeed J. L. Ridinger, safety 
director, Inland Steel Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. J. E. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, Corporate Service Inc., Detroit, 
is the new general chairman of the 
Automotive and Machine Shop Sec- 
tion, replacing J. W. Young, super- 
visor of safety, International Harves- 
ter Co., Chicago. New general chair- 
man of the Power Press Section is 
George W. Greenwood, safety direc- 
tor, Western Electric Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago, succeeding E. C. Woodward, 
safety director, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. 
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Sheet Distributors Told 1947 Output 
To Set New Record at 17 Million Tons 


Aluminum sheets gaining as result of scarcity of steel; may hold 


in some applications. 


fabricating subsidiaries by steel producers. 


tives urged 


MORE than 17 million tons of steel 
sheet and strip in 1947. While short 
of the needs of steel hungry metal- 
working companies, this figure is 
more than 3 million tons greater than 
last year’s production and exceeds 
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John P. Speck, Tiffin Art 
Metal Co., Tiffin, O., was e- 
lected president of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors, succeeding A. M. 
Vorys, Vorys Bros. Inc., Colum- 
bus, O. Ray P. Farrington, 
Potts-Farrington Co., Philadel- 
phia, was named first vice pres- 
ident; P. M. McKenney, Conk- 
lin Tin Plate & Metal Co., 
Atlanta, second vice president; 
T. A. Fernley Jr., executive 
secretary; and R. C. Fernley, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Executive committee is com- 
prised of Joseph F. Stumpf, 
York Corrugating Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., and Roger K. 
Becker, Ohio Valley Hardware 
& Roofing Co., Evansville, Ind., 
1947-50; William H. Bowe, Her- 
rick Co., Boston, and Lee J. 
Haines, Souther Iron Co., St. 
Louis, 1946-49; and William A. 
Vernier, Superior Safety Fur- 
nace Pipe Co., Detroit and 
Alexander Thomson, Tenner & 
Co., 1945-1948. 











the previous high of 1941 by more 
than one million tons. 

This is the picture of flat-rolled 
steel supply, based on the latest esti- 
mates, given to the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Distributors in 
Atlantic City, N. J., last week by 
Bennett S. Chapple Jr., assistant vice 
president, United States Steel Corp. 
The meeting was the 37th semiannual 
gathering of the sheet metal distribu- 
tors and was held in conjunction with 
the 53rd annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion, Oct. 13-16. 

Emphasizing that steel producers 
were doing all reasonably within their 


Distributors deplore establishment of 


Tax on co-opera- 


power to bring supply into balance 
with demand, Mr. Chapple declared 
expansion now under way will eventu- 
ally lead to a capacity of 19 million 
tons of sheets and strips. Original 
plans, he said, called for most of 
these facilities to be in operation by 
the end of this year, with some early 
this year; however, various difficul- 
ties, particularly those of obtaining 
electrical equipment made this im- 
possible. Work in progress, he added, 
is at a cost two to three times great- 
er than that upon which most of the 
industry’s facilities are being depre- 
ciated. 

Fabricating Subsidiaries Hit — In- 
creasing tendency among steel pro- 
ducers to set up subsidiaries for fabri- 
cation of manufactured products was 
deplored by the distributors. It was 
suggested they must do all in their 
power to increase effectiveness of 
their distribution to combat this. 

Various trade matters came up for 
discussion, such as costs; salesman 
compensation; cash, discount terms, 
with a growing swing back to the 2 
per cent cash discount being gener- 
ally hailed; and the increasing threat 
of co-operatives, with major unions 
falling behind the movement and with 
distributors urging “proper taxation” 
of co-operatives as one means of 
checking their encroachment. 

Aluminum Gains — Aluminum 
sheets were reported meeting with 
good acceptance for various purposes. 
Some distributors believe aluminum 
is making such good progress that 
galvanized sheet producers are going 
to have trouble getting their markets 
back in some lines once conditions 
return to normal. Much research is 
going ahead, it was pointed out, and 
the cost trend is downward, and as 
this continues, new uses open up. A 
show of hands at one session indi- 
cated that few present were not han- 
dling aluminum sheets. 

W. T. Ingram, manager, Distribu- 
tor Division, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky., said his company’s 
backlogs are mounting rapidly, and 
that, while business in the distributor 
field would probably drop off 25 to 
30 per cent once “steel comes back,” 
he is bullish on the long-range po- 
tential of aluminum. 
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Cut in Pig Iron 
Production Seen 
At Turn of Year 


Termination of government's 
premium price program Dec. 
31 may adversely affect high- 
cost producers 


WASHINGTON 
PIG IRON production, even now in- 
sufficient to meet all demands, is ex- 
pected to undergo reduction 
after the turn of the year due to ter- 
mination of the Housing Expediter’s 
premium production program on 
Dec. 31. 


At present 17 companies are par- 
ticipants in the program; they receive 
a premium for that portion of their 
production which goes directly into 
products needed in housing. While 
most of the tonnage turned out by 
these producers does not qualify for 
premium payments, the premium pay- 
ments go toward meeting high costs 
and in a number of cases are neces- 
sary to keep furnaces in operation. 

Premiums Are Substantial — The 
premiums are substantial. Where a 
blast furnace had been in operation 
at the time the owning company en- 
rolled in the housing expediter’s 
premium plan the premium payment 
for qualifying iron is $8 a ton. Where 
an operator has agreed to blow in a 
furnace for the purpose of participat- 
ing in the plan the premium is $12 a 
ton. The premium payments in many 
cases represent the difference between 
operating at a profit and a loss. 


some 


The reduced staff in the housing ex- 
pediter’s office has not undertaken to 
maintain continuous statistics on the 
results obtained under the premium 
plan. It is leaving that task until 
after the plan expires on Dec. 31. 
After that it will compile a report 
for Congress and the public. 

Some Statistics Available —- How- 
ever, statistics on production in March 
and July of this year are partially 
available—and they show that premi- 
ums have been paid for a production 
fluctuating between 600,000 and 900,- 
000 tons of pig iron annually. They 
further show that the total pig iron 
production of the participating com- 
panies is approximately 3,200,000 tons 
annually. 

In other words, premiums are paid 
on approximately 25 per cent of the 
pig iron of the participating operators. 
The question raised, therefore, is: To 
what extent does the premium tail 
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FOR WANT OF A NAIL 


Not much has been said about 
it, but the nail shortage is so 
serious it promises to break in- 
to the headlines any day now. 
Last week Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep., Wis.) told repre- 
sentatives of four large pro- 
ducers the nail shortage is ser- 
iously hindering essential house 
construction. He wants the in- 
dustry to do something to rem- 
edy the situation, either through 
increased production or better 
distribution. 

With a view to developing a 
plan of action Senator McCar- 
thy has invited 15 nail produc- 
ing companies to meet with his 
committee at Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Oct. 24. The senator 
hopes it will not be necessary 
for his joint congressional com- 
mittee to recommend remedial 
legislation. 











wag the blast furnace dog? In other 
words, how much will the 3,200,000- 
ton annual output of the participat- 
ing producers shrink following termi- 
nation of the premium arrangement 
on Dec. 31? 

To this question nobody in Wash- 
ington has even an approximate an- 
swer. Opinion in some quarters is 
that ending of the premium arrange- 
ment may cause a loss of more than 
1 million tons of pig iron a year. 

Congress Hopeful — Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Housing is hope- 
ful that expiration of the pig iron 
premium plan will not cause any loss 
in pig iron production. It was point- 
ed out to STEEL last week by Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep., Wis.), 
vice chairman of the committee, that 
the War Assets Administration is 
working to get into early operation 
four furnaces whose output to a large 
extent will go into cast iron pipe and 


other essential housing items. 

One is the government-owned stack 
at Gadsden, Ala., operated by Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., on which a rebuilding 
contract is under negotiation with 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. Another is 
the Lone Star furnace, Daingerfield, 
Tex., slated to go into blast by the 
end of October. The third is the gov- 
ernment-owned furnace at Monessen, 
Pa., which requires installation of tur- 
bo blowers and some other equip- 
ment, and for which an operator is 
sought. The fourth is the govern- 
ment-owned furnace at Ironton, Utah, 
where lack of suitable coal is the de- 
laying factor. 


Steel Production Rises 
32% Above 1946 Rate 


Production of steel in the first nine 
months of 1947, totaling 62,611,051 
tons, was about 32 per cent greater 
than in the like 1946 period and was 
only 6 per cent short of the amount 
produced in the entire year 1940, 
record peacetime year, according to 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Total production in 1940 was 66,- 
982,686 tons. 


Steel operating rate during the first 
three quarters of 1947 averaged 
91.7 per cent of capacity compared 
with only 69 per cent in the like 
1946 period. 

September, 1947, output at 6,775,- 
158 net tons fell below the August 
total of 6,982,086 tons, with the de- 
cline attributed to the shorter month 
and a strike affecting a railroad serv- 
ing steel plants. The calculated week- 
ly production was 1,582,981 tons in 
September compared with 1,576,092 
tons in August. 

The third quarter output of 20,- 
327,398 tons compared with 21,340,- 
859 tons in the second quarter and 
20,942,794 tons in the first three 
months of the year. In the third 
quarter of 1946, output totaled 20,- 
098,771 tons. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


—————Estimated Production 


Open Hearth— -Bessemer- 
Per cent Per cent 

*Net of Net of 
1947 tons capac. tons capac. 
Jan. ... 6,544,841 95.1 384,096 87.7 
Feb 5,830,371 93.8 314,912 79.6 
Mar 6,614,369 96.1 378,893 86.5 
Ist qtr.. 18,989,581 95.0 1,077,901 84.8 
Apr. ... 6,360,000 95.4 375,675 88.6 
May ... 6,634,716 96.4 372,878 85.2 
June . 6,312,674 94.7 351,247 82.8 
2nd qtr.. 19,307,990 95.5 1,099,800 85.5 
lst 6 

mos... 38,297,571 95.3 2,177,701 

Jdly =... 6,028,707 87.8 256,125 58.6 
*Aug. 6,324,456 91.9 346,033 79.0 


334,425 79.0 
936,583 72.2 


+Sept. 6,136,845 92.3 
3rd qtr. 18,490,008 90.6 
* Revised. 


284,309 65.9 
276,779 71.1 
314,224 72.9 


875,312 69.9 20,942,794 93.1 


306,422 73.4 
321,903 74.6 
304,744 73.0 


933,069 73.7 21,340,859 93.7 


85.2 1,808,381 71.8 42,283,653 93.4 


285,322 66.3 
311,597 


900,807 
+ Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


*Calculated 
weekly Num- 


-All Companies— —___—— - 
—Total———-_ produc- ber 


—Electric—— 
Per cent Per cent tion all of 
*Net of *Net of companies weeks 
tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo. 


7,213,246 93.0 
6,422,062 91.7 
7,307,486 94.3 


1,628,272 4.43 
1,605,515 4.00 
1,649,545 4.43 
1,628,522 12.86 
1,641,654 4.29 
1,654,514 4.43 
1,624,397 4.29 
1,640,343 13.01 


7,042,697 93.8 
7,329,497 94.5 
6,968,665 92.8 


1,634,467 25.87 


6,570,154 84.9 1,486,460 4.42 


72.2 6,982,086 90.1 1,576,092 4.43 
303,888 72.9 6,775,158 90.5 1,582,981 4.28 
70.5 20,327,398 88.5 1,548,164 13.13 


For 1947, percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,553,721 net tons 
open hearth, 98,849 net tons bessemer and 97,358 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 
total 1,749,928 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1947, as follows: Open hearth 
81.010.990 net tons, bessemer 5,154,000 net tons, electric 5,076,240 net tons, total 91,241,230 net 


tons. 
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SHIPMENTS OF FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS FOR AUGUST AND YEAR TO DATE 


(All Grades Including Alloy and Stainless) 














































































































































































































| AUGUST - 1947 To Date This Year | Whole Year 1946 
|| =r “gesaaee™ | esaone | 
ihiae Hendiinds ] E Members of the eas, | deeadee Menbapel ie | Member cl the A —r}F 
25 = | Industry for Con- | Percent | Industry for C Industry for Con: Per cert | Industry for Con- Industry for Con- | Percent | Industry for Con- 
z F op La korg a — wes | ro I of fon be a into — bmn into Dantas = yp bp ley 
or For Resale) ments or For or For Resale) te For nt For Resale) meats or For Resale 
(Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) < Tons) ‘Net Tons) 
Ingots, blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tin bars,etc........ 42) 1 308,751; 5.8) 152, | “ 1,939,224; 4.7/* 1,426,130 2998 Ld 1,645,7 
Structural shapes (heavy) .ovccccctcscteneecneneemennnnefonnhd| 2 371,239) 7.0! * 2,954,335) 7.1! 1, 964) ry 7 +284 7-4 5399 
Fe Oath vera RIS eae 28,005} 0.5) - al "215,802 | 0.5| 23) 205,313 0.4 141 
Plates eer) and eat. ERR. a 29.) 4 539,817) 10.2) 22,223 4,157, 630| rol 146,350, 4,152, 181 8. 5 250, 709 
= eee ES PENA SNCs SFM WA IG 4 | 0.3) 41,278 Q.3| 25h ,861|__'227 033) 0.5} 194,666 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibs.).. Rea eae Se 172,226 3.3] ad 1,466,278 | 3.5 662; 1,790,311; 3.7 4,890 
MIE canitistin thane. 5.) 9 173629| 0.3] 136,146 | 0.3 267|  1hh, 1399 0. 0.5 426 
pe ee ee oa eves 2 14,434) 0.3 3; 1234 | 121,096 | 0.3 10, 2h9| 176, 5,327 
ers alia leech ns ecinsescineaespen 919 41, 828 0.8 | * 339, 073 0.8 | 3,681} 447,496) 0. 18,700 
Track spe ee ce 10 2.443 Q.2 | . 115, 396 ree ait > “e859 09 693 
jot Rolled nn teden.. ae we = 11 14 | 10.1} 4 rs 1 2210.1 501 10. 1 
salliahataeetiigp Mans billet. |_..46.} 12 Fi 7350 2.2 | p 102 fe 836) 168 | 2.0) 6, "500 2? O48} 3 st 10h Sr 
<stenalied | 4 13 15,013 0.3 | vn | 107,087 08 | 0.3 | ae eee 1346 0-3 1,267 
Bt a |..2| | 134, 1 2.5 16,820 | 1,173,992 | 2 144,412) 1,390,278} 2. 138,3 
RR RAT \..4a.| 181 799,223 | 15.1 | "Ss, oe ss 312,669 (15.2 652, BT —7 506, 966) 15.5] Besos 
Cold Finished Bars—Carbon..00000 vofoneD.| 16) 1LO5y9NB | 2.0! 037 O0e | 2.4 % 21 L, 316, bs 2.7 2,428 
AW OY a nnnerernee J Qf AT 15,522 | _0.3 | ¥ | 157 769 | Kt eto 1,427 | - 196, 237 0.4 1,725 
—Tora.. fo DD-| 18] 127,W68 | 2.3 | ( buee 14160,773 2.8 | 7,558 | _1,512,816|__ 3.1) 4153 
Tool steel bars... ae Jono Q..| 19 6,194 |_ 0.1 | 73 | Oe [+ 1,023 |_ 0.2! 37] 
Pipe & Tubes—Butt weld... 12. 20} 146,324 | 2.8 6,386 | 1,108,619 | 2.7 | hy 1586 | 1,276,289] 2.6] 45, 393 
—Lap weld.... ¥..| 21 36,455 0.7 | 22 264,740 | 0.6 | 701 | 305,516] 0.6 “288 
—Electric weld. ee 22/ 103,807] 2.0 101 699,701 | 1.7 | 1,114 | 674.4591 12% 591 
Seaml |--40. 23 162,506 3.2 10,460 | 1,372,907 | 3.3 92,146 | 1,871,540] 3.8 83,441 
—Conduie fvnened 26 14,190} 0.3 | 98, 068 | 0.2 5,541 | 98,521) 0.2 2,448 
—Mechanical and pressure tubing............co0s/o0eodd-.| 25 53.250 | 1.9! 1,813 | 433,446 | 1.0 | 429,180! 0.9 3.478 
Wire rods. jnnl... 26 58,750| 1.1| 28,359 | 436,284} 1.1] 217,059; 679,998) 1.4) 346,506 
Wire—Drawn 92] 271 908,966 | 4.0 15,308 # 1,675,526 | 4.0 |  120,473| 1,933,124) 4. ‘ol 135,592 
—Nails and staples... RESTOR A arnt a ia ES 48. 28 60,939 | 1.2 759 544,059 | 1.3 | 5,521 | 636,632| 1.3) 797 
meet ant puteel......... be] 29 21,709 | 0.4 | 22 165,372 | 0.4 58 207,610} 0.4 - 
—Woven wire fence... 23...) 30 33,290 | 0.6 336 270, 723 0.7 2. ual 383, 230 0.8 < 
Bale ied nnn ll 31 | 35) 0-2) -™- | 82,078) 0.2) ____99,993|__ 0.2 
Black Plate—Ordinary.. Fy 32 | 63,902 | 1.2 122 O41, 547 1.3 i 38 78, 167; 1.6| 3,179 
—Chemically treated <a | 33 | 18 - - 16,401 - sae? 170} 0.3) 
Tin and Terne Plate—Hot dipped 9.) 34} 194,370) 3.7 - 1,346,183 | 3.3 “228 | 1,924,657; 3.9] - 
—Electrolytic 9.}3s| 141,951 | 2.7 - 1,014,679 | 2.5 529|  909,173| 1.9) - 
Sheets—Hot rolled. 30 36 | 578,390 | 11.0 43,435 *4,736,725 11.4 387,393 | 5,521,463) 11.3) 421,198 
—Cold rolled. LZ../ 37) 437,494 | 8.3 2,991 3,574,858 | 8.6 17,481 | 4,075, 554 | 8.4) 3,397 
—Galvanized. 16.38} 133,711 | 2.5 112 1,057,017 | 2.6 | 326 | 1) 462, 053 3.0] 1,725 
—Electrical and 1 enameling.. Etec LO | 39| 49,096 |_0.9 cs | 382,470 | 0.9 | _—=_—385 | 435,170! 0.9] “ 
~ Strip—Hot rolled 23.140! 135,294 | 2.6 28,565 1, ain 207 2.8 | 194,46 1,363,812} 2.8 237,176 
—Cold rolled... - |....04..| a1] 135,062 | 2.6 2,240 1,064,815 | 2.6 | 18,794] 1,282,146] 2.6 25, 904 
~ Wheels (car, rolled steel)... ———i—— a) aL oe), = ‘ahi, ,698 | 0.6 | 2 252,308| 0.5 348 
Wii ste sais ; eaten SS, kt 17,320 | 0.3 - | 121, 114 0.3 | 53 130,461 0.3 221 
All other... a oe I cceasstctal - ee = - - | - 6, 266 . - 
ToraL STEEL PRODUCTS. JUh1—| 45 | 5,278,223 |106.0 | _416,016 _P 41,487, 768/1.c0.01#3,630,275 | 48,775,532 1100. 01_ 4,297, 889 





* Adjusted. Report from American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Record Peacetime Shipments of 
Steel to Fabricators Indicated 


BARRING unexpected interruptions 
in production over the remainder of 
this year, shipments of steel products 
to consumers will set a new peacetime 
record in 1947. Based on data for 
the first eight months, year’s move- 
ment of steel should top 62 million 
tons. 

Total shipments of finished and 
semifinished steel in August increased 
300,000 tons over the July total, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. August shipments totaled 
5,278,223 net tons, compared with the 
July shipments of 4,974,566 net tons. 

Peacetime Record—Total shipments 
for the first eight months of 1947 
amounted to 41,487,768 tons, indicat- 
ing likelihood of a new yearly peace- 
time record of over 62 million net 
tons. 

August shipments of sheet and strip 


October 20, 1947 


steel totaled 1,469,847 net tons, mak- 
ing an increase of 41,053 tons over 
July shipments of 1,428,794 net tons. 
This brought total shipments for the 
first eight months of 1947 up to 11,- 
965,792 net tons, indicating probable 
record shipments of around 18 mil- 
lion tons for the current year. 


Pipe Shipments Rise--August ship- 
ments of all types of pipe and tubing 
totaled 516,541 net tons, which was 
a gain of about 37,000 tons over the 
July shipments of 479,713 net tons. 
Shipments through the first eight 
months of 1947 totaled 3,977,481 net 
tons, indicating that about 6 million 
tons of such products would be 
shipped during the current year, which 
would be close to the 1944 wartime 
record year. 

The rate of finished steel shipments 
during the first eight months of 1947 


was approximately 5,180,000 net tons 
monthly, only 1.7 per cent below the 
1944 record monthly rate of 5,271,000 
tons. 


National Founders Meet 
In New York, Nov. 6-7 


An analysis and examination 
many aspects of labor relations will 
highlight the annual meeting of Na- 
tional Founders Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
next Nov. 6 and 7. 

Among those speaking on this topic 
will be Rep. Fred A. Hartley (Rep., 
N. J.) who discusses ‘‘The Purpose of 
the Labor-Management Relations 
Act” and Copeland Gray of National 
Labor Relations Board who outlines 
“New Angles in Labor Relations.” 

Other speakers include Sen. Homer 
Capehart (Rep., Ind.) whose topic 
will be “Business and Government” 
and James H. Smith of General Mo- 
tors Corp. who discusses ‘Foundry 
Administration and Education.” 


of 
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JANMAT Takes 
Major Portion 
Of Surplus Tools 


Withdrawals to reserves plus 
speeded up disposals spur 
hopes for eliminating WAA‘s 
machine tool inventory 


DISPOSAL techniques by which 
the War Assets Administration in- 
ventory of machine tools in the De- 
troit region was reduced from 22,000 
on July 1 to 4000 on Oct. 10 will be 
applied throughout the country by 
the agency’s staffs. 

By using the same methods else- 
where, they hope to reduce their in- 
ventory of presently held machine 
tools to a total of 18,000 by the end 
of the year. This compares with 
122,000 in stock on July 1 and 96,000 
on Sept. 1. 

The biggest single factor in reduc- 
ing the Detroit inventory was the 
action of the Joint Army-Navy Ma- 
chine Tool Committee in moving large 
numbers of the tools into storage in 
order that they may be instantly 
available for war production. How- 
ever, intensive efforts in other direc- 
tions helped signally. During July 
and August the Detroit office got 
rid of 10,500 tools in sales to priority 
claimants, in sales to the public at 
large, and by donations to institu- 
tions in need of them. Then, in Sep- 
tember, JANMAT began a review of 
the remaining 11,500 tools, with the 
result that by Oct. 10, when it com- 
pleted its work at Detroit, it had 
placed orders for 7500 tools to go into 
its reserve. 

Scrapping Final Resort Now 
WAA officials are reviewing the 4000 
tools left in the Detroit region. They 
are mostly dregs for which there is 
no present demand, tools that are in 
poor condition, or tools that are over- 
age or otherwise not desirable. There 
are practically no standard, general- 
purpose tools left. Most of the 4000 
tools will be sold by competitive bids 
for their scrap or salvage value. But 
WAA Chief Robert M. Littlejohn has 
ordered that they be gone over in- 
tensively so as to screen out any re- 
maining tools that can be used for 
productive purposes. It is expected 
that this job will have been com- 
pleted in plenty of time to permit 
final liquidation of all the 4000 re- 
maining tools by the end of Novem- 
ber. 

While WAA officials have set June 
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“PICKABACK HEART”: Workmen assemble the “heart” of a 5000-kilowatt 
unit power plant, one of four such plants just ordered by Mexico's federal 
electricity commission from Westinghouse Electric Corp. This is known as a 
“pickaback” unit because the condenser serves as the base for the turbine, 
making a compact package that simplifies shipping and construction prob- 
lems. Normally, the condenser is suspended from the turbine. The unit,« 
which is 17 ft high, occupies a floor area of 13 x 31 ft. NEA photo 











30, 1948, as the final date for winding 
up all surplus property disposal, and 
while they have been hoping to clean 
up the remaining machine tool dis- 
posal job pretty close to next Mar. 31, 
it may be that the machine tool pro- 
gram will have passed into history 
before this latter date. This is be- 
cause JANMAT now is taking the 
bulk of new offerings. Under the 
policy laid down by General Little- 
john, and started on Oct. 1, JANMAT 
gets first crack at all new offerings. 

Additions Still Coming—The WAA 
machine tool inventory will sustain 
some further accretions. There still 
are some 120 surplus war plants that 
contain machine tools, and a part of 
the machine tool equipment in these 
plants will not be desired by pur- 
chasers of the plants, but will have 
to be sold separately. There is no 
means of knowing how many more 
tools will be put on the market in 
this way. 

But WAA officials say that the big 


machine tool disposal job has been 
done. From now on the sale of sur- 
plus machine tools will fade out 
rapidly as a deterrent to the sale of 
new tools by the machine tool buil- 
ders. With JANMAT now getting 
first crack at new offerings and skim- 
ming off all but 10 to 20 per cent, 
there will be very little cream left 
for other potential takers. 

Incidentally, there now is no limit 
to the number of machine tools which 
the JANMAT Committee may place 
in storage for future war purposes. 
Under the law passed by Congress 
in July, the Bureau of the Budget 
gave permission to the JANMAT 
Committee to divert up to 92,000 
machine tools into its reserve. Under 
recent policy rulings, the JANMAT 
Committee can obtain Budget certifi- 
cation for any desired additional num- 
ber of tools; when Congress passed 
the law it did not set any ceiling 
on the number of tools to be reserved 
under the JANMAT program. 
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GE Apparatus 
Division Changes 
Are Announced 


General Electric’s oldest and 
largest manufacturing depart- 
ment reorganizes under new 
administrative setup 


GENERAL Electric Co.’s Appara- 
tus Department, largest and oldest 
manufacturing division of the com- 
pany, is establishing a new ‘“‘inte- 
grated operating unit form of man- 
agement to provide for expanded pro- 
duction,” according to R. C. Muir, 
vice president and general manager 
of the department. 

The Apparatus Department manu- 
factures power-producing and power- 
consuming equipment for industry, 
utilities and transportation. The new 
organization consists of separate oper- 
ating units, each with a manager re- 
sponsible for all phases of business. 

Mr. Muir appointed 15 unit man- 
agers and a new works manager for 
the Ft. Wayne, Ind., works. Managers 
of Apparatus Department Works in 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Lynn, Mass.; 
Erie, Pa.; and Oakland, Calif.; will 
continue in their present positions. 
New unit managers at other Apparat- 
us Works will have direct supervision 
of that works. 

The new units, to be known as 
divisions of the Apparatus Depart- 
ment, and the names of the managers 
appointed, follow: 

At Schenectady: Turbine and Gear 
Divisions, J. W. Belanger; Control 
Divisions, K. R. Van Tassel; Large 
Motor and Generator Divisions, J. M. 
Crawford; Small and Medium Motor 
Divisions, W. H. Henry; Aeronautic 
and Ordnance Systems Divisions, W. 
C. Heckman; Industrial Heating Di- 
visions, C. L. Ipsen; Lighting Recti- 
fier Divisions, A. F. Dickerson; Wire 
and Cable Divisions, B. F. Isley. 

At Ft. Wayne: Fractional-Horse- 
power Motor Divisions, M. E. Lord; 
Specialty Transformer and Ballast 
Divisions, W. C. Wichman. 

At West Lynn, Mass.: Meter and 
Instrument Divisions, N. M. Du Chem- 
in. 

At Lynn: Aircraft Gas Turbine Di- 
visions, H. D. Kelsey. 

At Pittsfield, Mass.: Transformer 
and Allied Product Divisions, Robert 
Paxton. 

At Philadelphia: Switchgear Divi- 
sions, R. F. Tinnerholm. 


At Erie: Locomotive and Car 
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MIXED STEELS 


Production of “mixed steels,” 
a combination of open hearth or 
converter steel and acid electric 
furnace steel forming a product 
of specified analysis and phys- 
ical properties, was proved feas- 
ible during the war at the Her- 
mann Goering Works, Waten- 
stedt, Germany, by Dr. Konrad 
Hoffman, metallurgist, accord- 
ing to the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mixed alloy steels, of which 
some 100,000 tons were pro- 
duced in the German plant, 
were found to minimize the loss 
of alloying elements and lower 
the materials cost by utilizing 
cheaper materials, such as spie- 
geleisen and _ ferrochromium, 
produced in blast furnaces. The 
excellent degree of metallur- 
gical cleanliness and satisfac- 
tory physical properties of 
products made with this meth- 
od compared favorably with 
corresponding grades of open- 
hearth and _ electric furnace 
steels, the report asserts. Dr. 
Hoffman believes stainless steel 
can also be produced in this 
manner. 











Equipment Divisions, G. W. Wilson. 

Mr. Muir named C. H. Matson as 
manager of the Ft. Wayne Works. 
Mr. Matson will be responsible for 
the organization and operation of 
the service divisions and allied acti- 
vities. 


Chicago Reports High Prices 
Despite Better Production 


Prices are continuing to rise for 
Chicago industry although produc- 
tion is better, delivery times are gen- 
erally faster and order backlogs are 
diminishing, according to a business 
survey of the area by the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago for 
September as compared with August. 

Insufficient time has elapsed, says 
the survey, for improved production 
and delivery conditions to exert pres- 
sure on prices, and thus far most 
businesses are taking in stride the 
higher costs. Buying conditions have 
also improved, the survey reports, 
with a majority of firms questioned 
indicating that they buy for 60-day 
periods instead of the three-month 
term which was the most common 
earlier in the year. 


Fuel Oil Supply 
To Grow Tighter 
During Winter 


Demand expected to be 25 to 
35 per cent greater than year 
ago. Price increases may fol- 
low freight rate hike 


FUEL oil supply will become much 
tighter during the next six months, 
the period in which seasonal demand 
will reach its peak. Demand will be 
25 to 35 per cent greater than a year 
ago. Production, now touching new 
highs, cannot be pushed much higher 
with present facilities. 

Prices are expected to advance 
further, due to the recent increase in 
freight rates. Fuel oil prices now are 
about 3 cents a gallon higher than 
a year ago. 

This is the appraisal of the fuel oil 
outlook given by Rexford S. Blaser, 
vice president, Allied Oil Co. Inc., 
Cleveland. He warns that supplies of 
fuel oil may continue to be light, espe- 
cially on distillates, for several years. 
Relief from the shortage will require 
steel and equipment for additional 
pipelines, tankers, barges and tank 
cars. 

Currently the petroleum industry 
is producing a record 5,200,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil daily, the equivalent 
of more than 850,000 tons which 
must be transported from wells to 
refineries and thence to distributing 
outlets. Refineries are running at 93 
per cent of capacity and even the 
most modern units are pressed to 
maintain this rate. 

Consumption has increased sharp- 
ly over prewar, with a third more 
petroleum products being used. Dis- 
tillate consumption is up 67 per cent 
over 1941. Further increases in con- 
sumption are expected in 1948, with 
all products moving up 5 per cent 
and distillate at least 25 per cent, 
according to Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. 

The sharp increase in demand for 
distillate is attributed to the wide- 
spread installation of stand-by fuel 
oil equipment following the natural 
gas shortage, to the dieselization of 
railroads, expansion in use of fuel 
oil for home heating, and a steady 
increase in the mechanization of farm 
machinery. 

A large portion of the oil used in 
the Midwest must be transported 
into that area from the Southwest 
and other major producing districts. 
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Acceleration of inflationary trend chief worry at White House 
following report of Council of Economic Advisers that situation 
is out of hand. Administration spokesmen admit little can be 


done to turn tide 


BECAUSE of the political angles 
involved not much is being said 
about it for publication, but the chief 
worry at the White House these days 
is the recent acceleration of the in- 
flationary trend. This situation arose 
when the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers a little over two weeks ago 
advised the President that “infla- 
tion is here and has gotten out of 
hand.” Since then other administra- 
tion economists have endorsed the 
findings of Dr. Edwin G. Nourse’s 
group unanimously. 

In searching for weapons with 
which to arrest and turn back the 
tide of inflation, administration 
spokesmen admit there is little they 
can do. In recently appealing to the 
public and to manufacturers for co- 
operation in keeping prices down, 
and in stepping up antitrust action 
in some lines of business, the ad- 
ministration has pretty well shot its 
wad. 

One control which has potentiality 
is the provision in the Commodities 
“xchange Act under which the 
government could limit daily grain 
sales. It could go so far, for example, 
as to decree that not more than one 
bushel of wheat could be sold per 
day. Setting of any such limit natur- 
ally would do more to kill off harm- 
ful grain speculation than the use 
of such devices as increasing the 
margin that speculators have to pay. 
But such handling of the situation 
might lead to some very distasteful 
results, and the administration is 
keeping this weapon in reserve. 


Few Wartime Controls—The re- 
mains of the once sweeping war- 
time controls, of course, cannot be 
used effectually in combating in- 
flation. They cover a very limited 
number of commodities still under 
the management of the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Materials Dis- 
tribution, the control of exports by 
Commerce’s Office of International 
Trade, modified rent control, and a 
few others of little significance. 

Furthermore, the administration is 
not prepared to take any different at- 
titude on the next wave of wage de- 
mands than it did on the last two oc- 
casions. This was indicated by Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach when he reminded 
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the American Federation of Labor 
convention at San Francisco that the 
cost of living has been rising faster 
than wages. 


Higher Prices Blamed — Higher 
prices are held responsible for much 
of the recent expansion in bank 
loans, due to the need of putting 
more money in manufacturers’ and 
business inventories generally. The 
situation, the administration fears, 
will worsen when the lifting of the 
Federal Reserve curbs on consumer 
credit will give a further lift to con- 
sumers’ purchasing power. Specula- 
tion, too, is seen on the increase, and 
is held responsible for much of the 
recent expansion in bank invest- 
ments. For instance, administration 
economists were expecting a drop in 
real estate and housing prices this 
summer. This expectation has not ma- 
terialized due to willingness of specu- 
lative investors to pay the asking 
prices for housing now that rent 
ceilings are being moved up. 





PERSISTENT 


Republican leaders, particu- 
larly Chairman Harold Knutson 
(Minn.) of the House Ways & 
Means Committee, are studying 
the 1947 vetoed tax bill with a 
view to insuring congressional 
over-riding of a possible 1948 
veto. The proposed reductions 
in the contemplated new meas- 
ure are the same as in the 
vetoed H. R. 1, but the bill will 
be revised with a view to com- 
manding more support in the 
Senate where six or seven more 
votes are needed for over-rid- 
ing. 

It now is almost certain that 
the bill will contain a com- 
munity tax clause under which 
husbands and wives, irrespec- 
tive of the state in which they 
live, may report on a split in- 
come basis and thus get into a 
lower tax bracket. Addition of 
this one feature is expected to 
get the needed extra support in 
the Senate. 











Something probably can be ex- 
pected from the White House, but 
so far no effective approach on the 
solution of the problem has been 
thought of. The food conservation 
program has not been mentioned 
publicly as an attempt to drive food 
prices down, as that would not sound 
good to farmers. Actually that is an 
objective, although if the campaign, 
in the face of stepped-up food buying 
for Europe, only serves to keep food 
prices from mounting still higher, the 
administration will be very well 
pleased. 


Profits Get Attention—Administra- 
tion attention continues directed at 
the profits of industry. One report 
under study dwells on the point that 
“for the first quarter of 1947 the 
profits of corporations were more 
than double those in the first quarter 
of 1946.” 


With reference to the Marshall 
Plan for aid to 16 western European 
nations, the administration is just as 
serious as ever but, in view of the 
gathering support from members of 
Congress, feels it does not have to 
over-exert itself to get approval for at 
least a minimum program. Current 
expectations are that if a _ special 
session is called it will not be set for 
earlier than Dec. 1. This is indicated 
by the fact the Senate Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee is to begin considera- 
tion of the Marshall Plan on Nov. 
10 and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee eight days thereafter. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee will 
convene Nov. 10 on the same sub- 
ject and House Appropriation Com- 
mittee may be called a few days 
later. In the meantime, expressions 
from members of the Herter Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, who re- 
turned Oct. 9 after a six-weeks’ trip 
to Europe, indicate that they will 
support an aid-to-Europe program 
hedged in by adequate safeguards. 


Talk Controls — There has been 
considerable speculative conversation 
in Washington as to the possibility of 
restoring some of the discontinued 
wartime controls—as control of steel 
distribution. But the only statements 
from a responsible quarter are those 
from Sen. Ralph E. Flanders and 
members of his congressional price 
investigating subcommittee. Senator 
Flanders, speaking for his group, 
says: “We have not yet found any 
alternative to some measure of con- 
trol—at least on the basic item of 
food.” To get a restoration of such 
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announcing the cincinnatf flamatic hardening machine 








a new flame hardening 
machine with electronic 





temperature control. . . 


Here, for the first time, is a ma- 
chine for flame hardening parts in production 
quantities, that holds metallurgical specifica- 
tions and dimensional tolerances previously im- 
practical with flame hardening. By means of 
electronic temperature control, the Flamatic per- 
mits rapid heating of surfaces of parts to desired 
preset temperature, followed by an oil quench 
. . . Full surface hardness is developed. Heat 
penetration is controlled within narrow limits. 
Core properties are left undisturbed and dis- 
tortion is negligible. Operation is fully auto- 
matic except for loading of parts. . . Field-tested 
in many plants, the Cincinnati Flamatic has 
proved its extraordinary economy and speed in 
processing a wide range of gears, pinions, shafts, 
and similar parts. 
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controls, even in part, would require 
a lot more support than now seems to 
exist. The significant thing is that 
such an expression has come from 
a man like Senator Flanders. 


Krug Sees No Serious Drain 


The United States has the natural 
resources and the agricultural and 
industrial capacity to render Marshall 
Pian aid to Europe without damaging 
the domestic economy. 

This is the gist of a report pre- 
pared by Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, and former chairman of the 
War Production Board, and submitted 
at President Truman’s request. 

Foreign aid will intensify certain 
shortages over a short period but 
these difficulties can be minimized 
by careful programming, screening 
of demands and channeling of ma- 
terials. The problems which the 
United States will face in the future 
on natural resources and capacity 
will be with us irrespective of the 
amount of aid we extend to Europe. 
They will result from continuing the 
domestic economy at its present high 
level of activity. Foreign aid, reported 
Secretary Krug, will call for only a 
small fraction of our total demand at 
most. 


Not Enough Steel—Mr. Krug saw 
the grain problem as a one-year prob- 
lem, to be eased if Europe has normal 
crops in 1948, or the corn crop in the 
United States again approaches nor- 
mal. A more difficult problem relates 
to steel supply, said Mr. Krug; there 
will not be enough steel to take care 
of all demands. There should be 
enough steel to meet basic needs at 
home and in Europe. The report im- 
plied the need for reinstituting some 
sort of control of distribution of steel. 
The coal problem, said, Mr. Krug, is 
due to lack of railroad cars primarily, 
and will be solved when enough cars 
are available. Difficulties will be en- 
countered, Mr. Krug reported, in 
sparing nitrogen fertilizers to Europe, 
and in furnishing certain types of 
machinery which at present are avail- 
able only for deferred delivery. 

The Harriman Committee, which 
expects to submit its report by Nov. 
1, is not too optimistic about its 
ability to present a detailed, compre- 
hensive report. For one thing, it does 
not see its way clear toward getting 
enough information by Nov. 1 to re- 
port accurately on Europe’s immedi- 
ate needs for steel and for agricul- 
tural, mining, textile and electrical 
generating equipment. Recently the 
Harriman committee staff went into 
a huddle with a number of partici- 
pants in the recent Paris conference 
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SURPLUS SHIPS FURNISH MATERIALS: Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, is dis- 

mantling two surplus LSMs, purchased from the Maritime Commission to 

obtain scarce materials and equipment for the construction of new high 

powered river towboats. During the war, Dravo built the first LSMs at its 
Wilmington, Del., yards 








of 16 western European countries. 
More will arrive in coming weeks, 
and several American engineers with 
wide experience in Europe will be on 
hand at the same time. But the ex- 
perience to date is that even the 
Europeans do not know just what they 
will require from the United States 
in the way of steel and machinery 
on a minimum basis. 

Confer Daily—In the meantime, so 
that the Congress may have a straight 
story on what is in prospect—as the 
prospects become more apparent 
the Harriman committee staff con- 
fers daily with staff representatives 
of a number of congressional com- 
mittees. These are mainly the two 
foreign relations and the two ap- 
propriations committees—also the 
Herter House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid whose members are just 
starting to return from Europe. 


New Security Code Drastic 

Uneasiness over the increasingly 
dangerous international situation has 
been intensified by the State Depart- 
ment’s announcement of its new se- 
curity code. It is the most drastic 
ever imposed in the United States 
in time of peace, and is contrary to 
the established concept that a man 
must be held innocent until proved 
guilty. 

In brief, the State Department 
may discharge any employee regarded 
as a “security risk,’’ and any doubt as 
to his loyalty is decided against him. 
There is no appeal. The code repre- 
sents the first application of the so- 
called McCarren rider which gives 
the secretary of state absolute dis- 


cretion in the firing of any employee 
in the national interest. 

Covers Wide Area—Not only are 
communists or fellow travelers to be 
fired but anyone who has “habitual 
or close association” with persons be- 
lieved to be communists. The code 
also calls for firing of “weak charac- 
ters’’ —- as persons irresponsible in 
handling their financial affairs and 
confidential information, former crim- 
inals, sex perverts, alcoholics, etc. 

The code is the outgrowth of in- 
vestigations by a personnel security 
board established several months ago 
to pass on loyalty and security cases. 
Some 100 cases have been considered, 
resulting so far in 13 firings. The 
code was found necessary in view 
of the board’s finding that the de- 
partment has become a “vital target’’ 
for spies and subversives. 

Reflects Official Temper—The new 
State Department policy is but a 
manifestation of a general temper 
in Washington which seems to assure 
that the outbreak of hostilities in an- 
other shooting war would bring on 
the setting up of internment camps 
on a scale large enough to accommo- 
date dangerous communists. The iden- 
tity and location of the subversive 
citizens are well known. 


How the wind is blowing was quite 
well demonstrated when some 3000 
industrialists recently attended the 
annual showing of new and improved 
weapons at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds to the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation. For the first time military 
and press representatives of Russia 
and its satellites were conspicuously 
absent. 
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Study Shows Only Two Industry 
Groups Had Larger War Earnings 


Financial performance of 22 major industries in war years anal- 
yzed by Federal Trade Commission. Transportation equipment 


and beverage makers’ showing best. 


ienced gradual decline 


FINANCIAL performance during 
the war years of 4107 United States 
companies in 22 major manufactur- 
ing groups is summarized in a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report just 
issued. 

Entitled “Report on Wartime Costs 
and Profits for Manufacturing Cor- 
porations, 1941 to 1945,” the 30-page 
report shows the transportation equip- 
ment industry and the beverage mak- 
ing industry were the only groups 
having higher earnings after payment 
of federal taxes during the war years 
than in 1941. 

Increase Is Shown—Based upon 
1941 as 100 per cent, the transpor- 
tation equipment industry’s net in- 
come after federal taxes was 143 per 
cent in 1942, 157 per cent in 1943, 
133 per cent in 1944 and 105 per cent 
in 1945. The jump in the transpor- 
tation equipment industry’s earnings 
over those of 1941 was a result, how- 
ever, of greater gains in volume of 
net sales than an increase in percent- 
age of net profit (after taxes) per 
dollar of sales. In fact, net profit 
(after taxes) per sales dollar in 1941 
was 5.3 per cent; in 1942, 3.2; in 19438, 
2.2; in 1944, 2.0; and in 1945, 2.2. 
However, that industry’s net sales, 
considering 1941 as 100 per cent, rose 
to 236 per cent in 1942, climbed on 
to 372 in 1943, then eased off to 357 
in 1944 and to 255 per cent in 1945. 

Steel Industry Down — Meanwhile, 
the iron and steel industry experi- 
enced a continual decline in net in- 
come after federal taxes. Considering 
1941 as 100 per cent, that industry’s 
net income after federal taxes 
sloughed off to 84 per cent in 1942, 
74 per cent in 1948, 64 per cent in 
1944 and 49 per cent in 1945. This 
was the result of substantial declines 
in net profit (after taxes) per dol- 
lar of sales, for net sales as a whole 
were up moderately. Net profit (after 
taxes) per sales dollar was 7.0 cents 
in 1941 but dropped as follows: To 
5.1 in’ 1942, to 4.1 in 1943, to 3.5 in 
1944 and to 2.8 in 1945. Based on 
1941 as 100, the iron and steel indus- 
try’s net sales in 1942 were 115 per 
cent; in 1943, 126 per cent; in 1944, 
129 per cent and in 1945, 122 per 
cent. 

Metals Fare Better —- The nonfer- 
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Iron and steel exper- 


rous metals industry, however, did 
not experience quite the sharp drop 
the iron and steel industry did, largely 
because the former’s per cent of net 
income (after federal taxes) per sales 
dollar did not decline as sharply. Con- 
sidering 1941 as 100 per cent, the 
nonferrous industry’s net income after 
federal taxes was 81 per cent in 1942, 
90 per cent in 1943, 79 per cent in 
1944 and 52 per cent in 1945. The 
nonferrous industry’s net sales, con- 
sidering 1941 as 100 per cent, were 
111 per cent in 1942, 126 per cent in 
1943, 128 per cent in 1944 and 119 
per cent in 1945. Its net income after 
taxes was 4.6 cents per dollar of sales 
in 1941, 3.4 cents in 1942, 3.3 cents in 
1943, 2.9 cents in 1944 and 2.0 cents 
in 1945. 

The electrical machinery industry 
reported its net income after taxes 
(1941 as 100) at 93 per cent in 1942, 
at 90 per cent in 1948, at 107 per cent 
in 1944, and at 88 per cent in 1945. 
Its net sales, considering 1941 as 100 
per cent, are reported as 137 per cent 
for 1942, 191 per cent for 19438, 217 
per cent for 1944 and 193 per cent for 
1945. The electrical machinery indus- 
try’s net profit declined from 6.8 cents 
per sales dollar in 1941, to 4.6 cents 
in 1942, to 3.5 cents in 1943, to 3.4 
cents in 1944 and to 3.1 cents in 1945. 

Machinery Shows Gain The ma- 
chinery industry, except electrical, 
had a net income after taxes in 1942 
of 108 per cent of the 1941 level; in 
1943, 101 per cent; in 1944, 82 per 
cent; and in 1945, 66 per cent. Net 
sales of the machinery industry, con- 
sidering 1941 as 100 per cent, were 
139 per cent in 1942, 172 per cent in 
1943, 179 per cent in 1944 and 159 
per cent in 1945. Meanwhile, the ma- 
chinery industry’s net profit (after 
taxes) per dollar of sales declined 
progressively as follows: 9.3 cents in 
1941, 7.2 cents in 1942, 5.4 cents in 
1943, 4.2 cents in 1944 and 3.9 cents 
in 1945. 

Auto Group Lower — The automo- 
bile and equipment group’s net in- 
come was lower in the war years than 
in 1941. Based on 1941 as 100 per 
cent, the net income (after federal 
taxes) was 81 per cent in 1942, 93 per 
cent in 1943, 88 per cent in 1944 and 
84 per cent in 1945. However, that 


group’s net sales, considering 1941 as 
100 per cent, were 99 per cent in 1942, 
154 per cent in 1943, 177 per cent in 
1944 and 143 per cent in 1945. Its 
net income after taxes was 7.4 cents 
per dollar of sales in 1941, 6.1 cents 
in 1942, 4.5 cents in 1943, 3.7 cents in 
1944 and 4.4 cents in 1945. 


Mill Supply Groups Plan 
Program for Gatherings 


Program for a series of joint re- 
gional meetings for the 1947-1948 
season has been announced by Amer- 
ican Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pittsburgh; Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Distribu- 
tors’ Association, Philadelphia; and 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association, Richmond, Va. 

Included on the agenda will be dis- 
cussions of ‘““‘Today’s Need for Train- 
ing in Salesmanship for Salesmen 
and Sales Managers,” ‘Selection of 
Salesmen—Use of Aptitude Testing,” 
“Customer Coverage—Market Evalu- 
ation,” “Packaging and Labeling,” 
and “Distributors’ Stock Arrange- 
ment and Display.” 

An open forum will feature an 
analysis of “Simplification of Pric- 
ing,’ “Inventory Control,” “Speciali- 


zation vs. Generalization,” ‘“Equip- 
ment Selling vs. Supply Selling,” “In- 
centive for Salesmen,” “Evaluation 


of Lines,” “Importance of Planned 
Mailing Program for Distributors,’ 
and “Open vs. Selective vs. Exclusive 
Merchandising Policy.” 

The former two supply groups will 
participate in sessions on Oct. 31 at 
the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; 
during November at a date yet to be 
announced in Newark, N. J.; on Jan. 
14, 1948, at the Copley Plaza, Boston; 
and on March 23 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. All three organiza- 
tions will participate in a meeting 
Jan. 8, at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Purchasing Meeting Features 
Forum, Economic Summaries 


Discussions of economic affairs and 
a forum on packaging featured the 
first annual Purchasing Agents’ Con- 
ference of the sixth district, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, at 
the Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland re- 
cently. 

Russell Weisman, associate editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, pre- 
dicted business activity would con- 
tinue on a high level next year. 

The forum on packaging empha 
sized problems in regard to handling 
nonferrous metals, steel, chemicals, 
fuels and building materials. 
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British Adopt 
Important New 
Patent Policy 


Licensing of government-own- 
ed patents in U. S. involved. 
Proposed reciprocal arrange- 
ment rejected on two counts 


BRITISH government has adopted 
a new patent policy which will be of 
increasing interest to United States 
industry. It has made a start in the 
field of jet motors, on which the 
British government holds many pat- 
ents here. On the basis of experience 
to date, the new policy is to be ap- 
plied generally. 

In brief, the British government is 
permitting its home manufacturers 
of jet motors to appoint American 
licensees under United States patents 
owned by the British government. 
As an example, Rolls Royce, which 
has developed its own engine under 
government-owned patents, now is 
negotiating a licensing arrangement 
with the Pratt & Whitney Division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Civilian Managed—tThe British gov- 
ernment has vested ownership of all 
its patents in the jet propulsion field 
in Power Jets Ltd. which, while 100 
per cent government-owned, is man- 
aged by non-government men who 
have had wide experience in the avia- 
tion engine business. Power Jets Ltd. 
licenses United Kingdom manufac- 
turers to use its patents at a royalty 
of around 2% per cent of the selling 
price of the product, and permits 
them, under proper scrutiny, to grant 
licenses to foreign firms. 

The new policy is of special signi- 
ficance in view of the failure of our 
State Department to negotiate the 
reciprocal arrangement recently call- 
ed for by President Truman. It was 
proposed that British firms would be 
permitted to use United States gov- 
ernment-owned British patents on a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive basis, while 
American firms would use British 
government-owned United States pat- 
ents on the same basis. 

Causes for Rejection—The British 
rejection is based on two grounds. 
First, the British look upon their pat- 
ent ownership here as a revenue- 
producing business; they want to use 
it to improve their dollar position. 
Second, the British do not like our 
policy of licensing government-owned 
patents on a royalty-free basis; they 
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KOREAN TUNGSTEN 


Large lot of tungsten ore— 
over 800 tons—is being brought 
in from Korea and current ex- 
pectations are the U. S. Com- 
mercial Co. will offer it for sale 
to private buyers. 

This RFC subsidiary on Oct. 
9 sold 315 net tons of bulk 
lead scrap and 824 net tons of 
scrap lead in ingot form at an 
average price of 13.036 cents 
per Ib for the former and 
13.5022 cents for the latter, fob 
cars, Howland Hook, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Successful bidders were: 
Aetna Smelting & Refining Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York; Irving Metal Co. Inc., 
New York; Metro Smelting & 
Refining Co., Philadelphia; 
Schuylkill Products Co. Inc., 
Baton Rouge, La.; and Stand- 
ard Rolling Mills Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This lead was from 
Japan. 

On Oct. 29 the U. S. Com- 
mercial Co. will open bids on 
23 more lots of Japanese lead 
aggregating 880 net tons. The 
metal may be inspected from 
Oct. 27 through 29, upon appli- 
cation, at Seller’s warehouse, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Other offerings will be made 
public shortly; the U. S. Com- 
mercial Co. has more lead to 
sell and, in addition, has some 
interesting odd lots like lead- 
base bullion and a Korean brass 
of unusual analysis. 











think such a policy encourages non- 
use of patents. 

Finally, the British point out that 
the United States government owns 
very few British patents, whereas 
the British government owns vast 
numbers of American patents. In 
other words, the trading position of 
the United States in this particular 
negotiation has been extremely poor. 

Incidentally, expectations are that 
British companies will try to collect 
from their American licensees a 
higher royalty than they are paying 
on the same inventions to the British 
government. This is due partly to the 
high respect in which the British 
hold the American genius for cutting 
down costs through mass production 
methods. They are not going to take 
a chance of having their home mar- 
kets flooded with their own goods 
produced at lower costs in the U. S. 


MIT Plans Basic 
Turbine Studies 
In New Facility 


Fundamental research on gas 
turbines scheduled for $500,- 
000, industry-sponsored lab- 
oratory 


MASSACHUSETTS Institute of 
Technology has opened its industry- 
sponsored, gas turbine laboratory in 
Cambridge, Mass., and will use the 
facilities for advanced graduate in- 
struction and fundamental research 
in this field of engineering. 


Construction of the two-story 
project was financed by grants total- 
ing over $500,000 from Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairman of General 
Motors Corp.; General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., United 
Aircraft Corp., General Machinery 
Corp. and Curtiss-Wright Corp. The 
U. S. Navy also contributed by pro- 
viding some of the equipment. 

In discussing the significance of 
the new laboratory, Prof. Edward S. 
Taylor, its director, stressed the 
growing importance of the gas tur- 
bine as a power plant. “The gas tur- 
bine,” he said, “is definitely beyond 
the experimental stage as a means 
for propulsion of aircraft and is 
under consideration for locomotives, 
ships and stationary power plants.” 

Long-Range Research—It was de- 
cided to devote the laboratory facili- 
ties, continued Prof. Taylor, ‘“‘to long- 
range research with the objective of 
discovering basic principles rather 
than for development work on specific 
pieces of apparatus.” 

Among the many pieces of equip- 
ment in the laboratory is a high 
speed wind tunnel capable of operat- 
ing up to three times the velocity of 
sound. This tunnel will be used at 
first to study the problem of the flow 
of air into the inlet of propulsion en- 
gines for supersonic airplanes. 

Another item will make it possible 
to investigate the nature of flow 
through compressor and_ turbine 
blades. This instrument, known as a 
cascade device, will operate at first 
at low velocities, and with this back- 
ground of knowledge, a device for op- 
erating at high speeds will be de- 
signed. 

Still another instrument, known as 
an interferometer, makes it possible 
to measure the density in a moving 
fluid by passing a beam of light 
through it. 
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Larger British 
Exports May Cut 
Domestic Supply 


Output of steel, coal and pig 
iron rises, but home needs will 
be secondary under expanded 
export program 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
CONSUMERS of steel in England 
are hopeful that the recent increases 
in steel, coal and pig iron produc- 
tion are indicative of the future 
trend. Vast quantities of these ma- 
terials will be required in the next 
12 months if the government’s ex- 
panded export program is to succeed, 
and producers are making every ef- 
fort to meet the huge demand. 
Output of coal, particularly, has 
been stepped up and is now exceeding 
the tonnage mined when miners were 
on a six-day week. Absenteeism has 


declined and full agreement has been" 


reached between the miners and the 
National Coal Board on proposals 
for working longer hours, either on 
the weekends or during the week ac- 
cording to the districts. A plan to 
speed the haulage of coal to those 
points most in need of it has also 
been worked out. 


Exports To Come First—In outlin- 
ing plans for the engineering indus- 
try, the Minister of Supply declared 
that more steel will be available for 
export production even though this 
means a restriction in supplies for 
home production of machinery and 
civil engineering works. British trade 
is already hedged about by controls 
and with licenses now required for 
the manufacture of automobiles, 
motorcycles and bicycles, it is clear 
that an increase in exports can be 
achieved only by a hard squeeze on 
the supply to the domestic market, 
with attendant inconveniences, dis- 
location and hardship to manfacturers 
who do not succeed in diverting their 
output to export. 

For such priority goods as heavy 
electrical and coal mining machinery, 
allocations of raw materials are to 
be made to individual firms accord- 
ing to their actual production per- 
formance for export and essential 
domestic production. 

In most steel-using industries, short- 
age of materials and labor is prevent- 
ing working off tremendous order 
backlogs for export. The textile and 
foundry trades, particularly, are ham- 
pered by shortage of skilled labor, and 
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ENGLAND BUILDS POWER STATIONS: To bridge the gap between 
electric power supply and demand, the United Kingdom is building a num- 
ber of huge power stations which will cost $300 million in the next two 
years. By 1950, present power supply will be more than doubled. Shown 
above is power station at Hams Hall, Birmingham, largest in central Eng- 


land. NEA photo 








it is doubtful whether the new pro- 
gram of labor direction will ease this 
situation materially. Foundries have 
not noted an improvement in iron 
supplies, the larger output recently 
having been in basic iron for steel- 
works. 

Steel for Ships—Shipbuilders wel- 
come the promise of greater steel 
supplies to be given them under 
priority for construction for export. 
Although some 200,000 tons of new 
shipping are on order with Scottish 
yards for overseas buyers and also a 
considerable tonnage for’ British 
owners, the industry has been able 
to operate at only slightly above 50 
per cent of capacity because of ma- 
terials and labor shortages, and to 
a negligible extent rising costs. To 
insure sufficient shipping tonnage for 
the envisioned export program, the 
General Council of British Shipping 
has been appointed to _ supervise 
best utilization of the country’s ships. 

The shortage of semifinished steel 
for rerolling is so serious firms 
cannot know from week to week 
what their supplies of billets and 
sheets bars will be. Imports of these 
products are very small, with mills 
in South Wales, the Northeast Coast 
and the Midlands desperately trying 
to supply demand. 


U.S. Executive Says Belgium 
Undergoing Rapid Recovery 


Belgium, unhampered by burden- 
some government controls, appears to 


be making more progress on the road 
to recovery than other wartorn Euro- 
pean countries, Harold W. Sweatt, 
president of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., said on his recent re- 
turn from Europe. 

Mr. Sweatt spent three weeks in 
Europe, principally to attend a two- 
day session of the company’s Euro- 
pean managers in London. 

Although the importation of heating 
controls is largest in Sweden, Mr. 
Sweatt said, the demand for indus- 
trial instruments from the company’s 
subsidiary, Brown Instrument Co., 
has been most noticeable in Belgium 
where activity in the steel and chemi- 
cal industries is heaviest. 

In England, he reported, the rate of 
recovery is slow. On the continent 
the situation is considerably better, 
with Holland, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Belgium carrying on a brisk 
business in the firm’s instruments. 


Imports Required To Meet 
Spain’s Farm Tool Needs 


Spain’s requirements for imported 
farm machinery in 1947-48 are esti- 
mated at 8135 metric tons, valued at 
approximately $4,246,250, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised. 
The United States is expected to be 
the chief source of supply. 

A shortage of dollar exchange might 
reduce purchases to about one-half 
of requirements. The chief need is 
reported to be for tractors, tractor 
plows, harrows and cultivators. 
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Willys-Overland expounds product philosophy of whole series of 
vehicles based on one design. Two new models, including 6- 
cylinder station sedan and 4-passenger convertible, being plan- 


ned at Toledo 


DETROIT 

PRODUCT philosophy is a rather 
highsounding term which has had no 
particular identification with the au- 
tomotive industry until recently when 
Willys-Overland took it up. Perhaps 
General Motors’ “more and better 
goods for more and more people” 
might be considered a sort of blan- 
ket-type product philosophy, but Wil- 
lys has narrowed its own concept 
down to the point where it has 
carved out an independent niche, 
free, for the present at least, from 
counterparts and competitors. It has 
no battle with the “big three,” which 
puts the company in an enviable po- 
sition. 

At the institutional day celebra- 
tion in Toledo last week, Delmar G. 
“Barney” Roos, Willys engineering 
vice president, expounded at length 
on product philosophy. He naturally 
deplored the “flowing dough” school 
of passenger car design and said that 
overstyling always necessitates sea- 
sonal model changes which, being an 
expensive practice for both the mo- 
torist and the manufacturer, is some- 
thing Willys is trying to shun. 

The jeep, of course, was the idea 
which touched off the new philos- 
ophy, charting as it did the policy 
of building a complete line of unique, 
utilitarian and economical vehicles, 
now numbering eight cars and 
trucks. All are designed around the 
jeep “face,” not the most beautiful 
in the world, by Roos’ own admission, 
‘but still sturdy, simple and practical. 
Each of the units is aimed to fill a 
particular neglected field and because 
of the standardization and _inter- 
changeability between the different 
types, an otherwise heavy tooling 
cost has been avoided. Beyond this, 
interchangeability permits flexibility 
in inventory and plant operations. 
Should any particular model outlive 
its popular acceptance, it can be 
dropped without closing the plant, 
and a new version of the basic pat- 
tern evolved. 

The two newest jeep children, 
slated for production early next year, 
are a 4-passenger convertible (can- 
vas top and side curtains) on station 
wagon chassis with reinforced frame 
and 4-cylinder engine, and an all- 


steel station sedan with 6-cylinder 
engine — a deluxe version of the 
present jeep station wagon. A pilot 
model of the former was shown in 
Toledo last week, painted a fire-en- 
gine red with cream striping and 
trim, low-slung front and rear seats 
of gray vinylite. To many old-time 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 441,798 140,738 
April 449,388 248,108 
May ... 390,629 247,620 
June 418,919 216,637 
July . .. 896,932 331,100 
August 360,221 359,111 
September 452,068* 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 mos. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 











Sept. 27 106,894 83,995 
Oct. 4 101,608 91,925 
Oct. 11 97,372 86,330 
Oct. 18 88,000 89,540 
automotive observers it recalled 


memories of the famous Stutz Bear- 
cat model of years ago. Production 
is being deferred pending a few mi- 
nor engineering changes. Price, it is 
hoped, will be around $1000 or less, 
and the car is aimed specifically at 
the youthful market, being definitely 
“Kollege Kut.” 

Second of the new models is sim- 
ilar in construction to the present 
jeep station wagon, but interior and 
upholstery are of the conventional 
passenger car types. Dashboard has 
been brightened with chrome trim. 
Exterior finish is a solid color, broken 
only by a decorative basket-weave 
trim running around the body. En- 


gine is a new 6-cylinder type, and the 
model will be priced at about $200 
over the station wagon which cur- 
rently carries a delivered price of 
better than $1700. 

Willys still is contemplating tak- 
ing at least one step away from its 
pattern line—-that in the direction of 
a 2600 pound 6-cylinder passenger 
car on 104-in. wheelbase. A plaster 
model was on display at Toledo and 
was unusual in that one side carried 
the two-door lines and the other side 
the four-door lines. Numerous 
changes had been effected since the 
same type of mockup was exhibited 
a year ago. Production plans have 
been deferred until the end of next 
year at the earliest. 

Export market has been a lush 
field for the jeep line, although some 
squeezing of this market seems in 
store because of the limitations be- 
ing placed by various foreign govern- 
ments on the import of American 
automotive products. A recent deal 
negotiated by Willys with the gov- 
ernment of Argentina involved the 
sale of 8200 jeep units for approxi- 
mately $11 million. Most of the ve- 
hicles are being assigned to police, 
post-office and agricultural work, 
particularly in the interior where 
poor roads make for rough going. 


Steel Shortage Closes Plants 


Depletion of steel inventories at 
Chrysler and Briggs Mfg. Co. plants 
last week caused the suspension of 
all Chrysler Division assembly oper- 
ations, with the exception of Chrys- 
ler 8-cylinder models, and the result- 
ing layoff of 20,000 at Chrysler, 
Dodge, Plymouth and DeSoto, plus 
possibly another 20,000 in Briggs and 
related parts plants. Two large 
Briggs plants closed week before last, 
and the failure of anticipated steel 
tonnage to arrive forced them to re- 
main closed last week. All opera- 
tions are scheduled to resume this 
week, although the interruption will 
mean the loss of possibly 15,000 pas- 
senger cars. Dodge truck production 
was not affected, as this division is 
running out its schedule preparatory 
to closing for a model change. 

The layoffs drew immediate action 
from leaders of the UAW-CIO locals 
involved, who telegraphed President 
Truman for an appointment to urge 
a conference of leaders from the un- 
ions and corporations in the steel 
and automobile industries. At this 
point the comment might be injected 
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“USED” CAR AUCTION: A parade of cars lines up each week for the 
“used” car auction at Montpelier, O., but few of them are old jalopies. 
Most are shiny, new postwar models, which generally command a price 
well above the new car list. The 1947 four-door Studebaker shown above 
was sold for $2760. Similar auctions are being held in many American 
cities. NEA photo 
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that all the conferences in the world 
will not produce so much as one more 
ton of steel. At any rate, the Chrys- 
ler union leaders bitterly informed 
the President: ‘Tuesdays have been 
meatless days for auto workers for 
many months, as well as most Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays.” In 12 months, 
the union claims, Chrysler employees 
have experienced nine periods of un- 
employment, ranging from one to 
seven weeks. 


UAW Politics 


Detroit is still chuckling over the 
weird prediction of a national radio 
commentator to the effect Wal- 
ter P. Reuther of the UAW-CIO 
might be sought out as a running 
mate on the Republican presidential 
ticket with Sen. Robert A. Taft. The 
statement burned up no one more 
than it did Reuther himself who 
called the broadcaster “a chronic liar 
and a fool.” His diagnosis that the 
story was deliberately planted with 
the broadcaster by a newly hired 
($300 a week) press agent of his 
rival faction within the UAW-CIO to 
influence convention delegate elec- 
tions now in process against Reuther 
is probably pretty close to the truth. 


Asks Pensions of GM 


It is readily possible to tie just 
about everything emanating from the 
UAW-CIO these days to efforts eith- 
er to sustain or unseat Reuther. The 
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tinge is unmistakable, for example, 
in Reuther’s statement of minimum 
standards which must be met in 
working out any pension program 
for General Motors employees. There 
have been no discussions whatever 
of such pensions, except the union’s 
request to start them. Reuther’s 
“standards” call for pensions which 
are in addition to and not in lieu of 
wage increases, minimum benefits 
equal to 50 per cent of wages, pref- 
erably more, employer contribution 
of 60 per cent of pension cost, joint 
administration of the program, re- 
tirement before age 65 for certain 
groups, and other lesser points. 


Foundry Increase Planned 


Plans to increase the capacity of 
the Chevrolet Gray Iron Foundry in 
Saginaw from 1900 tons a day now 
being melted to an eventual 3600 
tons daily are moving ahead, with 
one fly in the ointment being a 
source for the large amount of found- 
ry coke which will be required. At 
the lower rate of production, the 
plant is consuming nearly 2000 tons 
of coke a week. Foundry coke 
throughout the industry has long 
been in tight supply and is not loos- 
ening up appreciably. Logically, 
Chevrolet and General Motors, in the 
face of the proposed foundry expan- 
sion at Saginaw and elsewhere, have 
been scouting around to see what 
can be done about securing more 
coke. 

One possibility, of course, is to 


build a coke plant, but this is a cost- 
ly and long-range proposition. <A 
better hunch seemed to be to acquire 
the output of a plant now operating. 
Attention naturally turned to the nu- 
merous artificial gas plants operating 
by-product coke ovens primarily as 
gas producers. With the spread of 
pipeline networks from the south- 
west, bringing natural gas into more 
and more middlewestern industrial 
areas, the time of the artificial gas 
plant is fast running out. If a plant 
can be located not too far from coal 
fields nor too far from the foundries 
requiring the coke output, its acqui- 
sition as a coke source makes sense. 

While not yet officially confirmed 
by GM, reports from the trade indi- 
cate the corporation either has pur- 
chased or acquired an interest in the 
North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, II1., 
operating 31 Kopper-Becker’ type 
ovens with capacity of 310 tons of 
coke daily. Coke from this plant is 
now moving to Saginaw, shipments 
being by rail to the car-ferry across 
Lake Michigan, docking at Luding- 
ton and proceeding by rail to destina- 
tion. 


K-F Plans Engine Plant 


At a testimonial dinner honoring 
E. J. Hunt, Kaiser-Frazer production 
manager, it was revealed the com- 
pany is contemplating early construc- 
tion of a new $10 million engine 
plant, location as yet undisclosed. 
Further the company is planning 
two-shift operations at Willow Run 
to push production up to 1500 a day 
from the present 800, and an early 
start on assemblies at a Long Beach, 
Calif., plant, which eventually will 
add another 500 to daily output. 
Profit of an estimated $20 million is 
looked for this year, wiping out the 
loss of about the same amount ex- 
perienced last year. 


Reo Offers Heavy Duty Trucks 


Reo Motors Inc. has added two new 
heavy trucks to its 1948 line. Desig- 
nated as models 30 and 31, they are 
powered with 2000-hp engines and are 
designed to haul up to 38-ton loads. 
Each has a 75-in. full-vision cab with 
V-windshield and_ safety’ glass 
throughout. 


Crosley Nets $476,065 


Crosley Motors Inc. of Cincinnati 
had a net profit of $476,065 in the fis- 
cal year ended July 31, first full year 
of operations since its organization. 
Production for September was 2410 
cars and company now is aiming at 
3000 units monthly. 
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puts the heat on strip production 
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ae new 125 KVA double roll traveling head series seam welder cuts costly 
delays, eliminates idle man and machine time by making any strip mill a continuous mill 
Expressly designed for strip mill use, it rapidly joins strip ends in one easy, semi-automatic 
operation. Check these features yourself— 


FOUR STANDARD SIZES for 38, 48, 56 
and 66-inch line, either right or left hand. 


@ VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE. Change gear @ ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS. Carriage 
gives speed ranges of 10 to 27 FPM or 20 moves on V-type wheels mounted in anti- 
to 54 FPM. friction bearings. 

@ CENTER CLAMPING BAR between @ ENCLOSED CARRIAGE DRIVE. Carriage 
wheels clamps strips for welding. drive enclosed in welder frame. 

@ REMOVABLE SPINDLE for rapid wheel e COVERED TRANSFORMER with 16-step 
changes. heat regulation. 


Let Federal show you the time-saving, profit producing possi- 
bilities of resistance welding as applied to your production. 
Write today for further information. Or better still, arrange a free 
consultation with one of Federal’s qualified engineers. Write 


THE FEDERAL MACHINE AND WELDER COMPANY 
Dept. 4107, Plant 2,Warren, Ohio @ @ Offices in Principal Cities 
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American Brake 
Shoe Co. Opens 
Modern Foundry 


High alloy castings production 
will be doubled by new $3 mil- 
lion plant highly mechanized 
and designed for cleanliness 


REPRESENTING a long step away 
from the old conception of a foundry, 
the new $3 million high alloy foundry 
of the Electro-Alloys Division of the 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York, 
has been put into operation at Elyria, 
O. 


The new installation is distinguished 
by concrete floors, pleasing type of 
architecture, forced ventilation and 
mechanical cleaning of air, generous 
supply of evenly distributed natural 
and artificial light, and a high degree 
of mechanization. In doing the archi- 
tectural and engineering designing for 
the new plant, the Brake Shoe com- 
pany's construction and maintenance 
department worked on the premise 
that a foundry need not be dark and 
dirty, that the work need not be 
“back-breaking,” and that every ef- 
fort should be made to extend mech- 
anization. 

The new plant has more than 150.- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. This in- 
cludes a two-story office building, a 
two-story welfare building with lunch 
and wash rooms, a fully-equipped dis- 
pensary, pattern shop and storage 
building, a building housing the heat- 
ing plant, a machine shop building, 
and the foundry itself, which mea- 
sures 460 by 280 ft. All construction 
is of steel and brick, with generous 
use of glass block throughout. Roof of 
the foundry is monitor type covered 
with precast concrete slabs. Among 
features of the plant are the tunnels, 
pipes and conveyor systems for sand 
handling and dust collecting equip- 
ment beneath the foundry floor. 

Highly Mechanized—Mechanization 
is as nearly complete as practicable 
in an alloy foundry producing miscel- 
laneous sizes and shapes of castings, 
the company pointed out. Sand-con- 
ditioning equipment is located in the 
center of the foundry. Conditioned 
sand moves overhead on a continuous 
belt conveyor delivering to hoppers 
at 18 molding stations along the route 
to each end of the building. After the 
mechanical shakeout, the sand moves 
underground back to an _ elevator 
which carries it up to the conditioner 
again. i 
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In keeping with its aim to simplify and ease work in its new $3 million 

foundry at Elyria, O., the Electro-Alloys Division of American Brake 

Shoe Co. laid out two radiographic rooms so that x-raying can be done 

with minimum effort even in the most difficult examining positions on 

complicated castings. Above, two radiographers are marking up a muffle 
section for x-ray examination 


Equipment located in the molding 
department includes jolt rockover 
molding machines, jolt squeeze strip 
molding machines, jolt squeeze mold- 
ing machines for snap molds, floor 
jolt molding machines, and a sand- 
slinger for larger castings. Gravity 
roller-type conveyors are conveniently 
located to carry molds away from 
molding machines. 

Dust-laden air is removed by hoods 
over and under each shakeout, and 
delivered to five cleaners where it 
is washed and returned to the shop. 
Nine power ventilators in the monitor 
roof remove smoke and gases from 
the melting furnaces and the pouring 
floor. A complete change of air is 
effected every six minutes. Floors 
are cleaned by powered, mechanical 
sweepers. 

Automatic Controls Utilized—Three 
electric induction melting furnaces 
and three top charge, hydraulically 
controlled electric arc melting fur- 
naces are located in the center of 
the foundry. An automatic electrical 
installation controls the furnace 
operations. 

Brake Shoe company’s alloy pro- 


duction formerly was divided between 
the old Electro-Alloys plant in Elyria 
and the alloy department of the 
American Manganese Steel Division's 
plant in Chicago. All of the Brake 
Shoe company’s alloy production will 
now be concentrated at Elyria. When 
in full production this foundry will 
double the company’s previous heat- 
and corrosion-resistant alloy output. 


Timken-Detroit Modernizes 
To Combat Mounting Costs 


As part of its plan to combat rising 
costs, Timken-Detroit Axle  Co., 
Detroit, reveals that it has spent over 
$9 million on new product develop- 
ment, tooling and facility expansion 
since the end of the war. 

This manufacturer of axles, auto- 
motive parts, oil heaters and related 
equipment also reports that it has 
lowered its profit percentage in the 
cost battle, with the result that in the 
fiscal year ended last June 30 its 
earnings were at a rate less than that 
earned per dollar of sales in years 


‘directly prior to the war. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _ signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Atomic Energy Commission reports 
that Clinton Laboratories at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., have been renamed Clin- 
ton National Laboratory and that op- 
eration of the facility will be taken 
over by the University of Chicago 
from Monsanto Chemical Co. 

0 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, recently received safety 
awards for its South Chicago plant, 
Indiana Harbor Works at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., Brier Hill plant in Youngs- 
town and Hubbard Blast Furnace 
near Youngstown at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago. 

—o— 

Bendix Home Appliance Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., has appointed the follow- 
ing foreign distributors for its house- 
hold equipment: Masters Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda; Agencias Consolida- 
das, Managua, Nicaragua; Casa Sap- 
rissa S. A., San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor; J. Ramirez MacGregor S. A., 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. Replacing pre- 
vious distributors are J. E. Breault 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., and Martin de 
Botelho Corp., New York, which has 
all of Brazil for its territory. 

0 

Pierce-All Mfg. Co., Brazil, Ind., 
newly formed, has leased part of the 
plant of Indiana Foundry & Machin- 
ery Supply Co. for the manufacture 
of farm machinery, including a new- 
ly patented elevator apparatus. 

0 

War Assets Administration has 
sold a sodium bichromate production 
facility in Kearney, N. J., to the war- 
time operator, Martin Dennis Co., for 
$204,000. Buyer will continue to pro- 
duce sodium bichromate. 

—o— 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of furnaces, trans- 
formers and cylinders, has opened a 
Cleveland sales office at 1114 NBC 
Bldg. with Stuart K. Oliver in charge. 

—o-— 

War Assets Administration has dis- 
posed of more than 75 per cent of 
the government refineries erected 
during the war at a cost of $260 
million. Of the 33 refineries which 
became surplus, only seven now re- 
main. 

—O0— 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, 
manufacturer of bottling machinery, 
fountain cabinets and related equip- 
ment, has dissolved Liquid Carbonic 
Pacific Corp., a sales and service sub- 
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sidiary, and has formed in its place 
a Pacific Division with H. C. Mathey 
as general manager with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. 

0: 

International Nickel Co., New York, 
has appointed Metal Goods Corp., 
Denver, as distributor of primary 
nickel for alloying purposes and mill 
forms of Monel, nickel and Inconel 
in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. 

—o— ! 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
reports that the following divisions 
and plants have received first awards 
from the National Safety Council: 
South Chicago Works, Steel & 
Tubes Division at Cleveland, Niles 
Steel Products Division at Niles, O., 
Union Drawn Steel Division at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Dilworth Porter 
Division at Pittsburgh, Truscon Steel 
Co. at Canton, O., Grand Crossing 
plant at Chicago, Ideal Foundry at 
Newton Falls, O., and Truscon Steel 
Co. at Youngstown. 

—O- 

Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., manufac- 
turer of farm implements, has pur- 
chased from WAA for $4,150,000 the 
industrial portion of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Ordnance Plant. 

aes 

Continental Industrial Engineers 
Inc., Chicago, has appointed Cardox 
Corp., Chicago, as its exclusive sales 





HOUSEHOLD AID 


Cooking utensils which resist 
food sticking to them and are 
capable of being washed by 
immersing in hot, soapy water 
will be produced shortly, accord- 
ing to the American Cladmetals 
Co., Pittsburgh. Through a proc- 
ess developed by Joseph Kin- 
ney Jr., copper is sandwiched 
between layers of stainless steel 
to produce a clad metal suitable 
for cooking and many indus- 
trial applications where buck- 
ling and warping of metal due 
to spotty heating cause trouble. 
The company, which plans to 
produce six to eight million 
pounds of clad metal annually 
in a plant in Carnegie, Pa., also 
plans the cladding of such dis- 
similar metals as aluminum to 
steel and silver to steel. 











representative for the Continental 

inert gas generator. Continental also 

designs, makes and sells special ma- 

chines, industrial furnaces and kilns. 
ee 

Paul Cypres Iron Works, New 
York, sheet and plate fabricating 
company, has changed its name to 
Cypres Formed Steel Products Ine. 
Ownership and personnel remain un- 
changed. 

paige 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has pur- 
chased Hoffert Machine Co., Printers 
Supply Co. and Ajax Tool & Die Co., 
all of Racine, Wis. The three com- 
panies will be operated as Hoffert Di- 
vision of Acme which will manufac- 
ture stitching machines for the book- 
binding and container industries. 

t= 

Otis Elevator Co., New York, has 
closed its Buffalo plant and consoli- 
dated the facilities with other fac- 
tories of the firm. About 90 per cent 
of the production has been transferred 
to the works at Harrison, N. J., and 
10 per cent to the plant at Yonkers, 
Nee 

os 

Texasteel Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., 
maker of oil field equipment, has ap- 
pointed Texoma Supply Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., as its exclusive sales represen- 
tative in the United States. 

bh dicta 

SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of ball and roller bear- 
ings, has opened a plant in Hornell, 
N. Y. This plant, part of a $4 million 
expansion and modernization program 
undertaken by SKF, will make bear- 
ing pillow blocks. 

Lanieatee 

Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich., producer of colloidal graphite 
products, has purchased its British 
counterpart, E. G. Acheson Ltd., 
London, Eng. Despite the similarity 
in names, there previously was no 
connection between the two firms. 

—o— 

Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of magnet inspection equip- 
ment, is sponsoring a conference on 
production inspection™through~use of 
its products, in the auditorium of the 
Engineering Society of Detroit, De- 
troit, Nov. 10-11. 

ett: 

Harvill Corp., Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of dies and die castings, has 
purchased a die castings plant at 4358 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, for $750,000. 
Operations will be conducted by a 
wholly owned subsidiary, Harvill Mid- 
West Corp., and are expected to in- 
crease the corporation’s over-all busi- 
ness by 50 per cent. 








The Business Trend 





Slipping Industrial Rate 
Paced by Auto Output Cut 


ALTHOUGH industrial activity has subsided some- 
what from the postwar peak which was reached in 
the week ended Sept. 27 when STEEL’s industrial 
production index registered 166 per cent of the 1936- 
1939 average, the preliminary rate of 164 per cent 
for the week ended Oct. 11 has been matched or 
exceeded during only four weeks since the war’s end. 


STEEL—tThe national steel ingot rate of 95.5 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended Oct. 11 was 
the highest recorded since mill operations were cur- 
tailed in early July. 

AUTOS—Insufficiency of steel, despite receipts in 
excess of those by any other industry, is still causing 
automobile builders to cease production occasionally 
to build up stocks. Latest week’s output of auto- 
mobiles and trucks is estimated by Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports at 97,372 units, down 4236 from the 
previous week’s revised figure, the decline being 
attributed to temporary suspension by a major 
builder. Further shutdowns by some interests, which 
may bring total weekly output to less than 90,000 
units for the first time since early September, ap- 
pear in prospect and may jeopardize the industry’s | 
1947 goal of 5 million units. 


RAILROADS—Freight carloadings, reflecting the 


tremendous amounts of manufactured goods and 
farm produce currently going into domestic and 
foreign consumption, are close to all-time high levels. 
For the week ended Oct. 4, the largest number of cars 
in 17 years was loaded—a total of 942,533. This 
figure, only 4.3 per cent below the peak which oc- 
curred in 1930, actually represents a greater volume 
of traffic in ton-miles because cars are currently 
loaded more heavily, handled faster, and moved 
greater distances, the Association of American Rail- 
roads reports. In the first eight months of this year 
Class I railroads moved about 12 per cent more 
revenue ton-miles of freight than they did in the 
corresponding period of last year. Net railway op- 
erating income during these same months was $510 
million in 1947 against $299.6 million in 1946. 
COAL—Output of bituminous coal, which in the week 
ended Oct. 4 was estimated by the Bureau of Mines 
at 12,190,000 net tons, is being held down by a 
shortage of hopper cars. Currently a number of 
West Virginia mines are closed because of lack of 
transport. Coal thus lost from consumption proj- 
ected over 1947 is estimated at 18 million tons. 
PRICES—Small advances in most commodity groups 
edged the Bureau of Labor Statistics average whole- 
sale price index up 0.6 per cent to 157.1 per cent of the 
1926 average in the week ended Oct. 4, making up 
for some of the price decline which had occurred in 
the previous week, that drop having been the first in 
13 weeks. 
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FIGURES THIS WEEK 
INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) , 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ..... 
Business Failures nm & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t ....... 


+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 





*Dates on request. ¢Preliminary. +1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 


Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)! 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period* Week Ago Ago 
95.5 94.5 82.0 90.0 
4939% 4,935 5,053 4,495 
2,032 2,050 1,775 2,033 
5,251¢ 5,208 5,217 4,737 
$93.0 $166.8 $146.2 $81.9 
97,372 101,608 106,095 86,330 


1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 


| 935+ 943 922 899 
Ae ee ee 807 81 75 28 
oi -..., $28,632 $28,559 $28,742 $28,608 
a. 19% +23% +1% +15% 
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Men of Industry 











J. P. JOHNSON 


J. P. Johnson has been elected 
president of the Romec Pump Co., 
Elyria, O. Formerly vice president 
and director of the Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, O., he has had a varied 
experience in industrial manufactur- 
ing. In 1927 he organized the J. P. 
Johnson Engineering Corp. where he 
began developing aircraft pumps. In 
1933 he perfected the first fuel pump 
approved by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. He later organized the Pump 
Corp. to build 
developed 


Engineering Service 
this pump, and vacuum 


pumps, high pressure oil pumps, 
primers and valves. 
ae 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 
announces that Lloyd J. Ely, factory 
manager, will head up the new diesel 
which is currently 
under construction and is slated for 
eecupancy and partial operation be- 
fore the end of the year. John Elwood 
will have charge of all diesel track- 
Arthur W. 
Johnson, assistant factory manager, 


engine factory, 


type tractor production. 


has been named factory manager in 
charge of the manufacture of various 
“earthmoving”’ such as 
wheel-type 
graders and cable controls, and the 


products, 
diesel tractors, motor 
final assembly of bulldozers, scrapers 
and rippers 
illic 

R. W. Hannan, executive vice pres- 
ident, Pittsburgh Tube Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected president to 
succeed J. P. Gangwisch, who has re- 
because of ill health. Mr. 
Gangwisch has been president of the 
company since its incorporation in 
1924, and Mr. Hannan has also been 
identified with the company in an of- 
ficial capacity since that time. 


signed 


o— 


Harry W. Holt has joined Hupp 


SO 


JAMES E. MOSSELL 


Corp., Detroit, as general sales man- 
ager. He was one of the organizers 
of Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
Detroit, remaining with that com- 
pany in an executive capacity until 
1938. Subsequently he became vice 
president of Wilson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. at Pontiac, Mich., resigning 
recently from that position. 
—{)— 

James E. Mossell has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Machine Tool 
Division, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. 
He succeeds the late Earle G. Leo- 
nard. Mr. Mossell has 
ciated with Buffalo 
35 years, more than 25 of which have 


been asso- 
Forge Co. for 


been in machine tool sales. He has 
represented the company in Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Canada and New 
England, and during this time was 
also active in home office sales. 

sme 

R. E. Crockett has been appointed 
consulting engineer on mining and 
beneficiation for Lone Star Steel Co., 
Daingerfield, Tex. Before entering 
private practice recently as a general 
consultant, specializing in the mining 
and beneficiation of the various raw 
materials of the steel industry, Mr. 
Crockett had been in charge of sim- 
ilar work for H. A. Brassert & Co., 
New York. 

—o— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
New York, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., announces that Paul E. Ten- 
Hoopen has been appointed 
manager of the Realock Fence de- 
partment. He will continue head- 
quarters in the Curtiss Bldg., Buf- 
falo. William J. Murray will con- 
tinue as assistant sales manager at 
New York for the department. James 
A. Old has been appointed sales man- 
ager, hardware products department, 


sales 


M. T. HERREID 


and W. F. Sewert, assistant sales 
manager, will continue in charge 
until Mr. Old assumes his duties in 
November. 

—-0-- 

M. T. Herreid has been elected pres- 
ident of the newly formed Missouri- 
Illinois Furnaces Inc., Granite City, 
Ill. The new company has_ been 
formed by Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, and the Hanna Coal & Ore 
Corp., Cleveland. Mr. Herreid also 
is a vice president in the Gas & Coke 
Division of Koppers Co. Inc. 

ce 

Winthrop B. Edwards has been ap- 
pointed manager, Yonkers, N. Y., 
plant of Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, succeeding John H. Hornung. 
The change will be effective Dec. 1, 
on retirement of Mr. Hornung after 
47 years with the company, the past 
nine as manager at Yonkers. Mr. 
Edwards has been with the company 
43 years. 

O 

C. S. Lawson, vice president, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, has been elected a director of 
the company. He fills a vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Henry 
2arsons, New York. 

0 

John H. Williamson has been 
named manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. He 
succeeds Walter J. Kelly, who has 
been temporarily transferred to 
Pittsburgh to serve full time as a 
member of the board of conciliation 
and arbitration set up in the contract 
with the steelworkers. 

oO 
Aluminum 
announces 
J. L. Pet- 


National Bronze & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
the following promotions: 


STEEL 








Cutting Out the Chatter" Improves Quality 


SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT... 


Increases Accuracy, Eliminates Need for Extra Grinding 


A manufacturer of steel products was having trouble with the lubrication 
of five milling machines. The tableways and cross-slide ways were be- 
coming coated with heavy, dark brown deposits which caused severe 
chattering. An extra grinding operation had to he specified, and many 
pieces were rejected because of the quality of the machining. 


An outstanding performer, Sunoco Way Lubricant, was recom- 
mended by the Sun Engineer who was called in for consultation. With this 
lubricant in use, table chatter was completely eliminated. Better tolerances 
were obtained. The additional grinding step was no longer necessary. 


Quality of the dies that are being milled has been much improved, 
and the management now states it would not use any other lubricant 
on these machines. 


Increased production and improved quality are typical results in 
plants where Sun ‘‘Job Proved" lubricants are uséd. In machine shops, 
in power plants, in quarries, mines, mills and factories, Sun ‘Job Proved” 
lubricants help to ‘‘produce more for less.'’ For full information on the 
Sun lubricants for your machines, call the nearest Sun office, or write De- 
partment S.10. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. — Toronto and Montreal 


PRODUCTS 
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t 
resky appointed assistant to’ the 
president; William F. Muth, one of 
the original organizers of the com- 
pany in 1911, named sales adminis- 
trator. Other appointments included 
J. B. Rearick, comptroller, and A. J. 
Mosley, chief engineer. William K. 
Southgate remains assistant to the 
president in charge of new processes. 
—0— 

F. R. Royer has assumed the duties 
of plant manager for the Federal 
Mogul Corp., Fresno, Calif. He had 
been chief accountant for the com- 
pany at both Fresno and San Fran- 
cisco since 1944, and became full- 
time production manager at Fresno 
last March. 

——— 

Harold R. Ryan has been named 
assistant superintendent of the open 
hearth department of the Indiana 
Harbor plant, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown. Thomas C. 
Thomas has retired as superintendent 
of the Campbell plant, coupling de- 
partment, of the company, and is 
succeeded by S. J. Sferra, who joined 
Sheet & Tube 41 years ago. 

—Oo— 

Frank W. Jenks, vice president, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
has been elected president, Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce. Among 
six new vice presidents are E. D. 
Kaser, president, Durabilt Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il., and C. R. Osborn, general 
manager, Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corp., at LaGrange, 
Ml. 

—o— 

Joseph A. Galazzi has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Morri- 
son plant, Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago. He had been plant manager of 
the Constant Temperature Division, 
American Instrument Co., at Silver 
Springs, Md. 

—o— 

Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Youngstown, announces election of 
William Rodder as vice president in 
charge of engineering. Mr. Rodder 
has been in Aetna-Standard’s engi- 
neering department for 18 years, and 
has been chief engineer for the past 
nine years. 

—o— 

Forest L. Henderson has been elect- 
ed executive vice president and a di- 
rector of American Cable & Radio 
Corp., affiliate of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., New York. 

--0O— 

Neil C. Reed has been appointed 
eastern district manager of the West- 
inghouse Elevator Division, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds Robert H. Wagner, who has 
become Pacific Coast district man- 


R92 


ager of the division, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. Mr. Reed 
will direct sales and installations of 
elevators and _ electric stairways 
throughout New York state and 
northern New Jersey. 

—o— 

Walter J. Hogan has joined the 
staff of Roll Formed Products Co., 
Youngstown. He had previously been 
connected with the Van Huffel Tube 
Corp., Warren, O., and had also been 
associated with United Tube Corp., 
Cleveland, specializing in section and 
shape tool designing. 

—o— 

The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., has 
appointed Edwin A. Murray and How- 
ard M. Boteler as assistant managers 
of the Compressor Division in Buf- 
falo. Mr. Murray will be in charge 
of industrial and government com- 
pressor business, and Mr. Boteler will 
be in charge of oil refinery and chem- 
ical compressor business. 

——0— 

David B. Hill has been appointed 
district field engineer in the Atlanta 
office of Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 
Previously he had been an application 
engineer in the company’s Conveyor 
Division at Milwaukee. 

4 

Addison E. Wiles, assistant manu- 
facturing manager of the Plastics 
Division, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsfield, Mass., 
molded products works to succeed 
Arthur C. Treece, who has been 
named assistant manager of the new 
G-E plastics laminating plant at 
Coshocton, O. 

—o— 

H. A. Grove has joined the Atlan- 
tic Steel Co., Atlanta, as metallur- 
gical engineer. He comes to Atlantic 
from Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
where he specialized on stainless steel 





H. A. GROVE 


sheet and strip production, and held 
the position of mill metallurgist on 
alloy flat products. During the war 
Mr. Grove devoted most of his time 
to tank and light armor plate, and 
served as assistant director of the 
super alloy branch of the Steel Divi- 
sion, WPB. 
——O—— 

W. C. Gemperline has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Atlanta of- 
fice of Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., to succeed E. C. 
Schaaf, who has retired because of 
ill health. 


—_o— 

Bern Dibner has been elected presi- 
dent of Burndy Engineering Co., New 
York, to succeed the late Philip 
Fried. Mr. Dibner has been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company. 

—o— 

C. H. Linder has been appointed 
assistant manager of manufacturing 
for the apparatus department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
He has been assistant manager of 
the Schenectady Works since 1943. 


a 

Northern Ohio Chapter, Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., has elected 
a new ten-member executive com- 
mittee. Its members are: Chairman, 
Abner L. Cohen, Cohen & Son Co., 
Cleveland; Paul Hamel, By-Products 
Iron & Steel Corp., Cleveland; Browne 
Shapero, Max Freidman Co., Cleve- 
land; Harry Lederer, Lederer Iron & 
Steel Co., Cleveland; Maurice Kline, 
State Metals & Steel Co., Canton, O.; 
Abe Knoffsky, Warren Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co., Warren, O.; Sam H. Ur- 
dang, A. Shaw Co., Cleveland; Sam- 
uel Gluck, Consolidated Steel Co., 
Youngstown; S. H. Schachtel, Philip 
W. Frieder Division, Cleveland; and 
Lewis Miller, Columbia Iron & Metal 
Co., Cleveland. 

—-0-— 

Stuart M. Jones, sales manager of 
New York Wire Cloth Co., New York, 
has been elected president of the In- 
sect Wire Screening Bureau, New 
York. Herman J. Blaser, vice presi- 
dent of Keystone Wire Cloth Co., 
Hanover, Pa., and of its parent cor- 
poration, Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., 
Fostoria, O., has been named vice 
president of the bureau, and Ralph 
W. Bacon continues as secretary. 


-—O— 


William E. Simons, formerly sales 
manager, Truck Body & Hoist Divi- 
sion, Heil Co., Milwaukee, has been 
appointed manager of that division, 
as well as the Road Machinery & 
Service Divisions. He will continue 
as sales manager of the Truck Body 
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& Hoist Division, Dan Pierce as sales 
manager of! the Road Machinery Di- 
vision, Charles B. Tamm as manager 
of the ;Field Service Division, and 
James Nelson as manager of the 
parts department. 

sails 

Robert G. Page, general counsel of 
Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, has 
been elected president of the corpo- 
ration to succeed Louis S. Cates, who 
has been elected chairman. Mr. Cates, 
president for the last 18 years, will 
continue as chief executive officer. 

a 

Thomas F. Gessner has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
United States Radiator Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., and of its division, the 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. 

-— QO 

Walter R. Grant has been elected 
treasurer of Hotpoint Inc., an affil- 
iate of General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., to succeed George W. 
Scotot, who has been secretary and 
treasurer since 1933. Mr. Scotot has 
been elected vice president and sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Grant 
previously had been treasurer of 
Locke Insulator Co., Baltimore, an 
affiliate of General Electric. 

—o— 

Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
announces the appointment of Fred- 
erick K. Krell as Chicago district 
sales representative. He has _ been 
with the company since 1942, serv- 
ing in the capacity of sales service 
supervisor. 

ae ae 

Alfred E. Barton, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors Inc., Toledo, O., has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Willow 
Run, Mich. 


Corp., 


0 
William Clausen has been appoint- 
ed manager of operations for Farns- 
worth Television & Radio Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He formerly had been 
vice president and general manager 
of Victor Products Corp., 

town, Md 


Hagers- 


oO 

E. R. Ordway has been appointed 
general manager of the new Kaiser 
& Frazer Rolling Mill Division at In- 
dianapolis, formerly Chapman-Price 
Steel Co. 

—Oo— 

Robert Maynard, export sales man- 
ager, Osgood Co. and General Ex- 
cavator Co., Marion, O., has returned 
from a tour of the principal markets 
of Central and South America and 
the West Indies, where he made a 
survey of the market for earth-mov- 
ing and material handling equipment, 
and contacted owners of Osgood and 
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General power shovels and material 
handling equipment. 
—oO— 

American Chain & Cable Co. has 
announced that V. _E. Lysaght has 
assumed direction of the sales of 
Andrew C. Campbell Division, suc- 
ceeding R. J. Southwell, who has re- 
signed. For several years Mr. Lysaght 
has been in charge of engineering and 
sales of “Rockwell” and ‘Tukon” 
hardness testers, manufactured by 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., 
an associate company of American 
Chain & Cable Co., and he will con- 
tinue his duties with that company. 

—o— 

R. B. Scott has been appointed 
general accountant, United States 
Steel Corp., New York. He succeeds 
S. P. Smail, who has been elected 
comptroller and a director of the 
American Bridge Co., a subsidiary, 
to succeed F. D. Colburn, resigned. 

—0— 

David J. Foran has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position 
of sales manager of the Titusville, 
Pa., Boiler Division, Struthers Wells 
Corp., Warren, Pa. He formerly was 
manager of the heating department 
of the Crane Co., Buffalo. 

es 

Clarence F. Shaffer has been ap- 
pointed manager of Cleveland sale> 
and service branch, Pitney-Bowes Inc., 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of 
postage meters and mailing machines 
for government and business. He suc- 
ceeds A. L. Lawrence, resigned. 

--0— 

Herbert Kaufman has been retained 
as consultant for the direction of 
advertising, public relations and sales 
promotion activities by Palm, Fech- 
teler & Co., New York. 

cer a 

William H. Ivey, formerly head of 
the State Department of Labor, and 
later labor relations manager for 
Bechtel-McCone Corp., at Birming- 
ham, has opened an office as indus- 
trial relations consultant at Birming- 
ham. 

Oo 

The American Arbitration Associ- 
ation announces the appointment of 
George N. Butler as director of in- 
ternational arbitration, and executive 
secretary of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission. 


©) 


J. W. Schwalbach has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 


Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, succeeding 

George D. Rutherford, who is retir- 

ing after 44 years with the company. 
— 

F. William Kahrl has been appoint- 

ed controller, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 


Mt. Vernon, O. He assumes the posi- 
tion formerly held by James E. 
Brown, who was named treasurer to 
succeed Zenno E. Taylor, retired. 
ee? ee 
Appointment of three new regional 
sales managers is announced by the 
Rapids-Standard Co. Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 8S. C. Tom Lloyd is 
manager, southwestern region; John 
Kramer, midwestern regional sales 
manager; and Plin Mears, western 
regional sales manager. 
Chee 
Mechanical Handling Systems Inc., 
Detroit, announces opening of a dis- 
trict sales and engineering office in 
the Keith Bldg., Cleveland, to serve 
northern and central Ohio. Robert 
P. Petersen has been appointed dis- 
trict manager. He formerly had been 
Cleveland manager for New Depar- 
ture Division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 
—-O--- 
Dr. James J. Pyle has been elected 
a director of the Locke Insulator 
Corp., subsidiary of General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. He is the di- 
rector of General Electric’s Plastics 
Division laboratory at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
a 
James E. Brown has been appoint- 
ed assistant to vice president-super- 
visory personnel, American Steel & 
Wire Co., a U. S. Steel Corp. subsid- 
iary. Paul C. Harrison has _ been 
named works superintendent, New- 
burgh Wire Works, a company plant 
at Cleveland, to succeed Mr. Brown. 
Oo 
L. Paul Ahlers, director of sales, 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to the post of assistant to the 
general manager of the division, and 
S. G. Nordlinger, chief of unconven- 
tional power plants” engineering, 
same division, has become director of 
sales. Eric Preece, formerly with 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, has 
joined the Ranger Division as prod- 
uct engineer. 
0 
H. <A. Gehres, Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mt. Vernon, O. and Grove City, 
Pa., has been named executive vice 
president. He has been vice presi- 
dent and director of engineering of 
the corporation. Ralph L. Boyer, 
formerly chief engineer, has been 
named vice president and chief en- 
gineer. 
0 
Murray H. Owen has been appoint- 
ed manager of sales, Wire & Cable 
Division, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. ‘His new position in- 
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JACK L. ASHBY 


Appointed vice president and assistant general 
manager, Iron & Steel Division, Kaiser Co. 
Inc., Oakland, Calif. STEEL, Oct. 6, p. 97 


cludes his former duties as managez 
of sales of the York Wire & Cable 
Section, as well as the duties of A. E. 
Newman, formerly manager of sales 
of the Bridgeport, Conn., Wire & 
Cable Section. Mr. Newman has re- 
tired after 37 years’ continuous serv- 
ice with the company. D. M. Daley 
has been appointed representative for 
the company’s tungar and metallic 
rectifiers in the Great Lakes district. 
—)— 

Dr. W. A. Pennington, chief chem- 

ist and metallurgist of the Carrier 


ELMER E. ISGREN 


Has been appointed vice president in charge 
of production for LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
Noted in STEEL, Oct. 6 issue, p. 96 


Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
named winner of the Henry Marion 
Howe Medal for 1947, awarded an- 
nually by the American Society for 
Metals. 
PE 
C. W. Bliss has been appointed 
controller of Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. Helen Heinmiller has been 
appointed assistant secretary. 
oars 
Charles T. Marsh has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of Acro 
Welding Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. He 


PAUL J. MOORE 


Appointed director of sales and engineering, 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., Ampere, 
N. J. Noted in STEEL, Oct. 6 issue, p. 97 


will cover Wisconsin and_ Illinois, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
-—0— 

F. Marion Drake has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of the New 
York branch of Frigidaire Sales 
Corp., General Motors Corp. subsid- 
iary. 

—o— 

Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
has appointed William E. Becker as 
purchasing agent in charge of pro- 
curement requirements for the com- 
pany. 





OBITUARIES... 


A. G. Bussman, 61, of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Division, New York, the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., died Oct. 
7. He was long associated with the 
steel industry. He started his career 
in the Homestead Plant of Car- 
negie Steel in Homestead, Pa. Be- 
fore his connection with Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Mr. Bussman was 
chief chemist of the Donora Steel 
Works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., and president of the Standard 
Steel & Wire Co. of Greensburg, Pa. 
Associated with the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. since 1931, he was _ suc- 
cessively manager of the wire and 
spring department, sales manager of 
the Buffalo district, assistant to the 
president and general sales manager. 
At the time of his death he was in 
charge of sales of the Wickwire Divi- 
sion. 

Carl A. Shannon, 67, president, 
Great Lakes Supply Corp., Chicago, 
died Oct. 9 in that city. He was a 
past president of both the National 
Supply & Machinery Distributors As- 
sociation, and the Central States Mill 
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Supply Association, and a director of 
the Chicago Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
a 

Cecil W. Machon, 69, general sales 
manager and assistant’ secretary, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., died suddenly at his home 
in that city Oct. 11. Mr. Machon also 








JOSEPH L. TRECKER 


President, Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 

kee, died Oct. 7, as noted in STEEL, Oct. 13 

issue, p. 55. Mr. Trecker died at his desk 
of a heart attack. He was 45 years old 


was president of the two company 
subsidiaries, Brown & Sharpe Co., a 
West Coast sales organization, and 
Brown & Sharpe of New York Inc., 
whith handles sales in the New York 
territory. He was in his 50th year of 
service with the company, having 
started his association in 1898. 


William T. Shaler, 73, since 1935 
consulting engineer with Ajax Flexi- 
ble Coupling Co. Inc., Westfield, N. J., 
died recently at his home in Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

James P. Van Dorn, who retired 20 
years ago as vice president of the Van 
Dorn Iron Works, Cleveland, died 
Oct. 14 after a heart attack. 


Conrad Stellrecht, 78, president and 
treasurer of the Stellrecht Machine 
Corp., Buffalo, died Oct. 6 in that city. 
He also was a vice president and a 
director of the National Grinding 
Wheel Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


W. H. Phillips, 60, vice president, 
Molybdenum Corp. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, died in that city Oct. 10. 
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Fig. 1A—Graphitization chart. Original magnification 500X 
Fig. 1B—Graphitization chart. Original magnification 500X 


Fig. 2—Electric furnaces used for steel stability test program 












































The authors outline scope of an extensive re- 

search program being conducted on high 

temperature piping materials. Investigation 
will extend over a period of 11 years 


Temperatures 


By A. B. WILDER 
Chief Metallurgist 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
and 


J. D. TYSON 
Chief Metallurgist 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O. Works 


MANUFACTURERS have supplied seamless steel 
pipe for many years for use at elevated temperatures 
in steam power plants. When seamless first began to 
be used, operating temperatures and pressures were 
relatively low and the steel then produced adequately 
met the existing requirements. Creep properties were 
unknown and “graphitization’” was a term metallur- 
gists associated with cast iron. 


As higher temperatures and pressures came into 
use, carbon-molybdenum steel was developed to meet 
these conditions. Steel of this type was originally 
made with a small grain size in accordance with the 
prevailing specification. Studies of the creep proper- 
ties of carbon-molybdenum steel developed informa- 
tion which indicated that a coarse grain steel had 
superior creep properties. 


Accordingly; in 1939, steel specifications for high 
temperature service were correspondingly changed. 
It now appears most fortunate for the high tem- 
perature piping users that this change preceded by 
approximately 4 years the discovery of graphitization 
in power plant piping. This revelation caused the 
power interests and steel makers alike considerable 
concern and both co-operated closely in reviewing heat 
histories and melting practices relating to piping al- 
ready in service. In addition, an effort was inaugur- 
ated to develop a new type of steel with less suscepti- 
bility to graphitization. This applied particularly to 
the heat-affected zone of welds, as welded construc- 
tion had been almost universally adopted. 


Since the discovery of graphitization in 1943, in- 





. 


dependent investigations have been conducted by a 
number of laboratories which have resulted in a 
better understanding of the problem. National Tube 
Co., a large producer of seamless pipe for high tem- 
perature high pressure service, maintains a close in- 
terest in the subject, supplying pipe samples to many 
independent investigators. In 1943, this company made 
plans for a research program involving a study of the 
properties of a large number of steels at elevated tem- 
peratures. Considerable progress has been made to 
date; it is the purpose of this article to familiarize 
those interested in this subject with the nature of the 
program. 

The object of this investigation is to determine 
structural characteristics and certain properties of 
a large number of steels after exposure at elevated 
temperatures for various time periods up to 11 years. 
It is not the purpose to determine physical or chemi- 
cal causes for graphitization in steel or to establish 
a theory of graphitization kinetics. This work is be- 
ing done by several other laboratories. The investiga- 
tion consists of metallographic studies of structural 
changes with particular emphasis on graphitization 
characteristics of seamless material, both welded and 
nonwelded, and creep rupture tests, scale loss mea- 
surements, hardness and impact properties in non- 
welded material. 

Although the investigation is primarily designed to 
determine the grades or chemical compositions of 
steels which afford greatest resistance to graphitiza- 
tion with retention of favorable creep rupture charac- 
teristics, it is recognized that other factors influence 
the results obtained. It has been shown, for example, 
that deoxidation practice, preliminary heat treatment, 
stress in service and welding conditions all may be 
effective. 

These factors, with the exception of service stress. 
therefore, were given consideration in the program 
with sufficient variations so that independent effects 
could be determined. Stress is not being imposed 
during the exposure of the steel specimens at elevated 
temperature. The complication in introducing this 
variable and its poor relationship to actual service 
conditions can be realized. Some measure of the in- 
fluence of stress will be obtained in the creep-rupture 
testing. 

Considering the long term nature of the program, 
the laboratory research work has been supplemented 
with a co-operative program which is being spon- 
sored by Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Co., Baltimore. In this program, commercial lengths 
of 10 3/4-inch OD x 1.125-inch wall, 0.5 chromium, 
0.5 molybdenum pipe made with both coarse and fine 
grain deoxidation practice in the electric furnace have 
been furnished for service and fabrication testing. 
In one of the heats, no aluminum was used in the 
deoxidation practice and in the other heat 1.25 pounds 
of aluminum per net ton of steel was added to the 
ladle. Creep studies and fabrication testing were com- 
pleted and actual service tests are in progress. In ad- 
dition to the service tests, welded sections of pipe are 
being exposed at temperatures of 1025 and 1100° F in 
the laboratory. These were metallic arc welded under 
field welding conditions with 0.5 chromium, 0.5 molyb- 
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denum welding rod. Preheating and stress relieving 
treatments were used. 


A total of 60 different steel grades involving 82 
structural conditions are included in the program. 
Approximately 20 additional steels will be added in 
the near future. The steel grades being studied are 
shown in accompanying table. Steels included in the 
program were obtained from a number of different 
sources, as most of the material required was not avail- 
able in heavy wall seamless pipe. A number of the 
steels were melted in an induction furnace. Most of 
them, however, were made according to regular 
commercial practice in either the open hearth, electric 
furnace or bessemer converter. Consideration of 
variables, such as chemical analysis, steel making 
methods, deoxidation practice and heat treatment is 
included in the investigation. 





Most of the bar samples were obtained from forged 
sections, and it was necessary, therefore, to heat treat 
the bars to eradicate structural nonuniformity ex- 
pected in the forged condition. The low carbon, low 
alloy steels were normalized and drawn or annealed. 
Stainless steels were heat treated in accordance with 
commercial practice. Heat treatment was varied in 
several grades in order to evaluate the influence of 
prior structure on carbide stability. Hot rolled and 
stress relieved sections of pipe were also included so 
that a comparison could be made with the forged and 
heat treated steels. 


Each steel was forged from an ingot or billet or 
cut from heavy wall pipe to 1-1/8-inch square bars. 
The bars were machined and surface ground to 1- 
inch squares. A description of the welded and non- 
welded specimens is shown in Fig. 4. Location of the 
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various test specimens to be taken from the 1 x 1 x 20 
inch test bar is illustrated in Fig. 3. As many as 20 
creep-rupture specimens are available, and in cases 
of severe surface decarburization a minimum of five 
creep rupture specimens can be obtained. Method of 
sectioning for metallographic examination and _ lo- 
cation of Charpy impact specimens are also indicated. 

In the field welding of pipe, a multiple-layer, metal- 
lic arc buttweld is used. Conditions set up in the weld 
and heat-affected zone depend upon a number of fac- 
tors including thickness of material, heat treatment 
and welding technique. From a laboratory point of 
view, the weld bead test has been developed. This 
affords a simple means for determining the effect 
of welding on carbide stability, particularly in the 
heat-affected zone of the weld. Two weld beads of 
different heat input were laid on opposite sides of a 
1 x 1 x 6-inch test bar as illustrated in Fig. 4. 

The large bead was deposited with a 3/16-inch elec- 
trode using 180 amperes welding current and the small 
bead with 1/8-inch electrode using 100 amperes 
welding current. Carbon and austenitic alloy steels 
were not preheated or postheated. The ferritic alloy 
steels with the 3/16-inch electrode were preheated to 
500° F and postheated 1200° F for 1 hour after weld- 
ing. All bead welds were made at the U. S. Steel Corp. 
research laboratory with automatic welding equip- 
ment. 

Exposure Furnaces: Three box-type electric furnaces 
were provided for exposing the test samples at 900, 
1050 and 1200° F. The furnaces were heated on six 
sides. Special precautions were necessary to insure 
close temperature uniformity and control. Tap chang- 
ing transformers were installed to distribute current 
among the furnace side heating elements. Three in- 
dependent means of excess temperature control were 
provided: (1) Control thermocouple with automatic 
Micromax temperature control recorder, (2) control 
thermocouple with excess temperature cutout indic- 
ator, and (3) master tap changing transformer set 
to permit only 10 to 15° F overshoot if the other two 
controls failed. An alarm system is attached to the 
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excess temperature cutout indicator. The 2 x 5 x 1-1/2 
foot heating chambers of all furnaces were surveyed 
and found to be within plus or minus 7° at the op- 
erating temperature. 

To control the scaling tendency, furnaces are sealed 
to reduce air infiltration and excessive circulation. 
Figs. 2 and 6 show the furnaces and control panel 
used in this work. Method of loading samples into 
furnaces is illustrated in Fig. 5. A heat resisting 
loading rack of welded construction is used. 

Exposure times for the 1 x 1 x 20-inch bars, Fig. 3, 
at each of the three exposure temperatures (900, 1050 
and 1200° F) were planned for 1000 hours, 10,000 
hours and 100,000 hours. The 1 x 1 x 6-inch bars, 
Fig. 4, will be sectioned after each of the above time 
periods, but will be returned after each time cycle 


to their respective furnaces for further exposure. . 
Sections have been removed from the welded bars at \” 


the end of 100, 1000 and 5000 hours, and as the 
program progresses, more tests will be obtained with- 
in the 10,000 to 100,000 hour interval. 
Hardness and Impact Tests: Rockwell B hardness and 
standard size Charpy keyhold notch impact tests 
are being made on all steels before and after ele- 
vated temperature exposure. Tests have been com- 
pleted before and after exposure at 900, 1050 and 
1200° F for 1000 hours, but it is felt that the results 
should not be reported until after the 10,000-hour 
cycle is available, even though some rather definite 
trends in these properties already appear to be in 
evidence. As indicated in Fig. 3, four impact tests 
are available from each test bar. Two are being 
tested at room temperature. The remaining two 
samples are being held for later testing at another 
temperature. The type of fracture obtained while 
breaking impact specimens is being observed and 
recorded. Rockwell B hardness tests are being made 
on the sides of impact test specimens which have 
been surface ground. 

U. S. Steel Corp. research laboratory is making 
a study and_will report results on the influence of 
exposure at elevated tem- (Please turn to Page 108) 








Fig. 3—Location 
of specimens in 
exposure bar 


4—- Welded 
test bar 





Fig. 


Fig. 5—Methed 
of loading test 
bars in electric 
furnaces 


Fig. 6—Temper- 
ature control 
panel for electric 
furnaces 






































ONE of the most interesting operations in the plant 
of the Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, is 
that involving the production of steel bath tubs for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. This is one of the major items 
now being produced in the Norris plant, others in- 
cluding stainless steel beer barrels, automobile wheels, 
washing machine tubs and a line of stainless steel 
utensils for home use. 


For bath tubs, Norris purchases 14-gage, vitreous 
enamel, deep drawing quality, 14-gage cold rolled 
sheets, 60 x 80 in. in size. These are blanked out in 
two strikes on a 450-ton crank press. Shape of these 
blanks may be seen at the left of the 6000-ton Lake 
Erie press, Fig. 1, used for performing the first draw- 
ing operation. 

Blanks are coated with a hot plastic drawing com- 
pound developed by Norris engineers, the blank in 
Fig. 1 being ready for dipping in the lubricant. Also, 
in Fig. 1 workmen may be seen removing the stamp- 
ing of the sump from the press. This draw is especi- 
ally severe, the sump being 14 3/8-in. deep. 

Fig. 2 shows the stamped sump being removed from 
a 1500-ton Lake Erie press which trims off excess 
metal and pierces screw holes for mounting the fin- 
ished tub. 

On the third press shown in Fig. 
3, a 3000-ton Lake Erie, three op- 
erations are performed simultan- 
eously, restriking of the radius, 
flanging the front rim of the tub 
downward and flanging the three 
other sides upward. 

In the next operation, Fig. 4 
shows the flange being turned 
under on the front side. This is 
done on a 100-ton Williams & White 
press. 

An unusually clever setup is 
shown in Fig. 5 whereby two dis- 
tinct operations are performed on 
vertical and horizontal planes in 
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one stroke of the press. The drain hole is pierced and 
embossed on the downward movement of the ram. 
At the same time, the ram actuates a slide for pierc- 
ing and embossing the overflow hole. 

The operator in Fig. 6 is spot-welding the apron to 
the front of the tub. This flange is 15 x 60 5/8-in. 
in size and the company buys enameling sheets large 
enough to make two pieces. Following are the op- 
erations in making the flange: (1) Shearing to size; 
(2) notching all four corners; (3) preliminary form- 
ing operation to produce ail of the contours and (4) 
final forming operation in which all four sides are 
flanged. 

Assembly operations are shown being completed in 
Fig. 7. In the left rear, welders are attaching braces, 
feet and corner gussets. This is facilitated by a simple 
jig. The three feet or bottom braces are made in three 
operations: (1) Blanking and piercing; (2) forming 
and (3) restriking. Combination dies produce three 























SHAPING BATH TUBS 


different pieces in one operation. In the foreground, 
Fig. 7, the completely assembled tub is being touched 
up with a portable grinder to remove weld marks 


from the surface. 

Completed tubs are given an acid pickle and sprayed 
with ground coat frit. Tubs entering the porcelain 
enameling furnace at the left in Fig. 8 have just been 
sprayed whereas those at the right are emerging 
with the ground coat baked on. An acid-resisting 
white enamel finish is placed on over the ground coat. 
Ground coat is fired at 1560° F and the finish coat 
at 1520° F. 

Tubs are carried through the furnace on a single 
rail conveyor. Every sixth hanger carries a baffle 
plate to assure proper concentration of heat in the 
various zones of the furnace. 

Finally, the tubs are sprayed on the underside with 
an asphalt-fiber, sound-deadening material; inspected 
and crated for shipment. 


























MEMORIES OF JOE TRECKER: The career of one 
of the most dynamic figures in the machine tool in- 
dustry ended prematurely with the sudden death of 
Joseph L. Trecker, executive vice president, Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 7, 1947, at the age of 45. 

Throughout the National Machine Tool Show in 
Chicago, September 16-26, Joe was one of the busiest 
men in the huge Dodge-Chicago plant. Not only was 
he a bundle-of-activity around the large exhibit of 
his own company, but also he found time to visit 
practically every other exhibit, to attend meetings 
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and dinners, to give press interviews and to do any- 
thing else which he felt would be in the good interests 
of the show and the machine tool industry. 

Joe was no friend of conservatism. As president of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association in 
1944-45 (he was one of the youngest, if not the 
youngest of all its presidents), Joe cut much red tape 
and smashed some traditions. He believed in direct 
action. That is how he accomplished so many things 
in such a short space of time in his own company, in 
wartime Washington, and in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Many of those things were tremendously important 
to the war effort and if they had not been accom- 
plished with unusual speed, their benefits would have 
been either lessened or lost entirely. That was true 
particularly of subcontracting operations on which 
Joe and his brother Francis concentrated a lot of 
attention during their Washington sojourn. 


New Way-of-Life Is Hectic 


Among the large group of us who attended Joe’s 
funeral, there were several who commented sadly up- 
on the fact that by machine tool industry averages, 
Joe should have had at least 30 years more of active 
working life. That very well could have been true 
under the rather leisurely ‘“way-of-life’’ which used 
to prevail in the machine tool industry. 

Since about 1933, however, a lot of the younger 
generation of machine tool builders have been work- 
ing under pressure that their fathers and grand- 
fathers never experienced. First was “industrial re- 
covery”, next it was “national defense’, then came 
the toughest experience of all—World War II, then 
“postwar planning”, and now “reconversion’”’ accom- 
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panied by ominous economic and ideological rumb- 
lings both here and abroad. 

Bearing in mind that even the famous “Strenuous 
Life” of the dynamic Theodore Roosevelt ended sud- 
denly in his 61st year, must we not admit that the 
human machine—like a machine tool—wears out pre- 
maturely when it is run too fast, under too heavy 
loads, for too long periods? 


THREE DIMENSIONAL VISUALIZATION: In con- 
nection with the recent National Machine Tool Show 
in Chicago, strong evidence was presented of the 
growing use throughout industry of methods of 
“solidified visualization”’. 

This took various forms, the most common of 
which was use of miniature scale models of machines, 
booth fittings, equipment and even of attendants and 
visitors, to attain exact previews of individual ex- 
hibits. These were used in preplanning of the exhibits 
for appearance, proper clearance and for audience 
convenience. Also, they were photographed in true 
perspective and these photographs were used effec- 
tively in magazine advertising and in direct-by-mail 
announcements weeks before the opening of the hig 
show in the Dodge-Chicago plant. 

Many of these scale model setups were real works 
of art by a new class of professionals who make this 
sort of thing their business. These people are em- 
ployed to a constantly increasing extent in building 
three-dimensional layouts of large industrial plants to 
study and correct production flow, operational con- 
venience and safety factors. This technique is far 
ahead of the two-dimensional method with flat cut- 
outs which has been used to some extent for many 
years. 

Demand for Models Is Rising 


Growth of this three-dimensional modeling is re- 
flected in a rising tide of requests from large users of 
industrial equipment for “solid” scale models of 
such equipment. Some years ago I attended the na- 
tional convention of one of the trade associations 
—at which one thing on the docket was: “Shall we, 
or shall we not, provide our customers with flat 
cut-outs to a standardized scale, of the machines which 
we build?’ Debate was lively and some members 
thought that the proposal smacked of “cutting out 
paper dolls”. 

Not long ago I attended another convention of the 
same group. This time the question was: “Shall we, 
or shall we not, provide our customers with stan- 
dardized scale models of the machines which we 
build ?” 

Recalling my previous experience, I fully expected 
to hear lively debate, punctuated with references to 
“equipment for doll houses’, ‘“‘“men who pretend that 
they purchase toy railroads for their boys’, etc. 
Strange to say, nothing like that happened. It gen- 
erally was agreed that this model idea has merit. A 
committee was appointed to draw up concrete sug- 
gestions. 

Designers of stage settings have known for decades 
that this system has merit. Apparently industrialists 
rapidly are coming to the same conclusions. 
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Forming Steel by 


| COLD EXTRUSION 


Months of research at Heintz Manufacturing Co. have widened range of 
extrudable steels and developed new aids to expedite and control the 
German process, discussed here 
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COLD extruding of steel was developed during the war in Germany to 
a point where it was in general use in many plants. The fact that cold steel 
: can be made to flow by means of pressure exterted in the same manner as in 
extruding tin, lead, copper, brass, aluminum, etc., opens up vast possibilities 

for making parts at greatly reduced cost. 
For more than a year, Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been engaged in 
3 research on the process, its development and application to governmental and 
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, commercial items of manufacture. ry 
Under direction of Heintz engineers, a group of German scientists imported (1) 
7 for the purpose has gone much further here in America in perfecting the 

| process than was the case in Europe. These are some of the significant facts aN emt 3 
, * =] 
) about cold extrusion: — 
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Under similar necessity the process could have been readily developed in 
;, the United States. The Germans were short on materials and turned to the 
process as a means of reducing scrap loss to practically nothing. 
Heintz uses high speed, mechanical and hydraulic presses ranging from 50 
to 2500 tons capacity. 
American tool materials already in use in the U. S. give better results 
than those used by the Germans. Heintz is experi- (Please turn to Page 128) 











Fig. 1—Cylinder for German airplane landing gear extruded from 
solid rolled bar. In this stage part is 6 inches long 
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Fig. 2—Same part, now 25 inches long, cold extruded in one op- 
eration 


Fig. 3—Examples of other parts cold extruded in Germany. Oper- 
ations required for parts are: A—2, B—4, C—2, D—-3, EH—4, F—4, 
G—2, H—2, I—1, J—1, K—4, L—5 93 
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ECENTLY the metals industry has come to 
recognize martempering as an excellent meth- 
od of hardening steel parts. In many cases 
the superior quality of the martensite produced in 
steel parts by martempering permits the product to 
be put into service directly without draw treatment. 

However, this type of heat treatment has its limita- 
tions. Indiscriminately prescribed it has already caused 
many shop foremen and heat-treat supervisors a good 
deal of grief. Such grief can be avoided and should 
be prevented. A few simple metallurgical calculations 
may be employed to achieve success in martempering, 
or indicate clearly when the method should not be 
attempted. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how tech- 
nological information may be used in practical shop 
problems and thereby eliminate costly hours of trial 
and error experimentation with martempering. The 
examples given may be employed as guides in ap- 
proaching many decisions concerned with the use and 
means of martempering hypoeutectoid steel parts. 

It is necessary that the mechanics of martempering 
be clearly conceived in the reader’s mind before 
dealing with specific details. By way of review, let 
us briefly consider the martensite transformation in 
steel because martempering seeks to establish 100 per 














How To Predict Suitability 
and Determine Method of 


cent of martensite in the treated part. 

If an acceptable understanding is to be gained, it 
must be assumed that martensite is forming from 
homogeneous austenite. An inhomogeneous austenite 
resulting from insufficient austenitizing temperatures 
or too short a holding time at such temperatures adds 
considerable complexity to the martensite trans- 
formation. Scope of this article therefore necessarily 
precludes the assumption of a homogeneous austenite. 

Important physical characteristic of the martensite 
transformation to be emphasized here is the volume 
change which occurs. When the face-centered cubic 











In this discussion, the author explains how technological information may 






be used in practical shop problems eliminating costly hours of trial and 
error experimentation with this method of hardening steel parts. 


Mypocitectoid Stoel 


structure of austenite is changed to the body-centered 
tetragonal structure of martensite the same number 
of atoms must occupy a larger lattice spacing, thus 
causing appreciable dilation in a given piece under- 
going transformation. 


If transformation takes place at different rates 
within a given piece, volume change phenomenon will 
give rise to high residual stresses within the piece. 
The martensite transformation does not embody a 
diffusion of carbon, but merely a change in lattice 
structure, and for all practical purposes may be con- 
sidered as a function of temperature only. This is 
an important difference from a nucleation and growth 
type of transformation which is a function of both 
temperature and time at temperature. 
Time factor in martensite formation 
is influential insofar as it controls 
temperature. 

Since the formation of martensite 
is a function of temperature, it is 
pessible to locate the exact tem- 
perature for a given steel at which 
martensite will begin to form. Such a temperature 
is known as the “Ms” temperature of the steel and 
may be quite accurately calculated from composition 
by using the formula in Table I. 

When a steel in the austenitic state reaches the 
Ms temperature it does not immediately transform 
to 100 per cent martensite. In fact, at the Ms only 
a very small amount of martensite forms, and con- 
tinued time at the Ms temperature will not increase 
the percentage. Such a situation exists because each 
bit of martensite that forms lowers Ms of the remain- 
ing austenite. Therefore martensite actually forms 
through a range of temperatures. 

When the transformation is virtually completed the 
steel will have reached a specific temperature known 
as the “Mf” temperature. Grange and Stewart! have 
shown that such a range may be adapted to mathe- 
matical equations, and that at any given temperature 
between the Ms and Mf points the percentage of 
martensite formed may be calculated when the Ms 
and the carbon content of the steel are known. The 
equations are conveniently presented in Table I in 
form of a nomograph. 

If 100 per cent martensite is to be formed in a 


Martempering 6 tons of alloy steel castings in molten salt 
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given steel the subcritical decomposition of austenite 
into products other than martensite must be avoided. 
Fortunately, the other products which form, namely 
pearlite and bainite, are a function of both time and 
temperature. If the Ms point is reached rapidly 
enough from the critical temperature neither pearlite 
nor bainite will form. Time necessary for the forma- 
tion of either pearlite or bainite, like the Ms tempera- 
ture, is related to composition and may be calculated 
therefrom. 

Alloys in general, and carbon content in increasing 
amounts suppress pearlite and bainite and lower 
the Ms temperature. It may be readily seen that a 
high alloy steel could be cooled at a relatively slow 
rate from the critical and still re- 
main austenitic. However, the Ms 
would be depressed to an impractical 
temperature, more so the Mf, so that 
it would be exceedingly difficult to 
form 100 per cent martensite under 
ordinary conditions. 


Martempering seeks to accomplish 
a uniform transformation throughout the piece being 
treated. Temperature gradients beween the surface 
and center must be at a minimum. To do this suffi- 
cient time must be allowed in the quenching medium 
for the part to approach equilibrium. The time must 
not, however, be so long as to permit the decomposi- 
tion of austenite into pearlite or bainite. 

Ideal condition exists when the steel is brought to 
a temperature slightly above the Ms, allowed to reach 
temperature equilibrium throughout while remaining 
100 per cent austenitic in the quench medium, then 
removed to a slower quench, usually air, where trans- 
formation to martensite may proceed evenly and com- 
paratively slowly as the piece cools. Martensite pro- 
duced in this manner is virtually stress free, and dila- 
tion gradients are minimized thus preventing distor- 
tion, auench cracking and microcracks in the mar- 
tensite needles. With the foregoing conception of the 
mechanics of martempering in mind, let us more close- 
ly examine the specific requirements necessary for 
martemp ~+ to be successful. 

The larger a given piece to be treated the greater 
temperature gradients between the surface and cen- 
ter of the piece upon rapid cooling. We must arbit- 
rarily establish some criteria of maximum tempera- 
ture gradient in predicting the success of martem- 
pering. The author believes it reasonable to consider 
that if more than one third of the surface structure 
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has transformed to martensite while 
the center is at the Ms temperature 
the treatment fails in its intent. 
Thus we may state successful mar- 
tempering demands that when the 
center of the piece reaches the Ms, 
the surface shall be at a temperature 
no lower than that which will cause 
the formation of about 30 per cent 
or less of martensite. This we will 
call requirement 1. It is readily seen 
that when the quench bath employed 
is held at a constant temperature 
near the Ms of the steel being treated 
no undercooling can occur, and re- 
quirement 1 will always be satisfied. 
The remaining requirements deal 
with the suppression of pearlite and 
bainite. Both are considered sepa- 
rately because their deleterious effects 
differ greatly in degree. Depending 
upon temperature of formation, 
pearlite is moderately to exceedingly 
soft by comparison with martensite. 
Any appreciable quantity of pearlite 
encountered in martempering renders 
a microstructure of low hardness and 
inferior physical properties. There- 
fore, requirement 2 is that very little 
or no pearlite shall be formed if 
martempering is to be successful. 
Bainite and particularly lower or 


so-called accicular bainite more near- 


ly approaches the nature and hardness 
of martensite than does pearlite. The 
harmful effects realized in a mixed 
microstructure of martensite and 
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bainite (most pronounced in a lower- 
ing of the impact resistance) may be 
largely eliminated at the sacrifice of 
hardness by a draw treatment after 
martempering. Requirement 3, that 
only small amounts or no bainite be 
formed, cannot be considered as im- 
portant as requirements 1 and 2, and 
must be given a wider latitude of 
deviation in achieving successful 
martempering. 

Hardenability data are extremely 
useful in predicting the satisfaction 
of requirements 2 and 3 for a parti- 
cular instance. The time-tempera- 
(irs) or. “6 
curve of the steel under considera- 
tion will give the reader a fair idea 
of what might be expected in the way 
of pearlite or bainite interference. 
The application directly of these 
curves is limited because they only 
indicate the time at which these 
structures form isothermally. Lorig 
and Manning? have shown that the 
relationship between transformation 
at constant temperature, and trans- 
formation during cooling is a complex 
matter which does not readily lend 
itself to rapid mathematical adapta- 
tion. Grossmann has established a 
fairly simple means of calculating 
from composition the ideal diameter 
round “Di’’ which will just harden 
throughout to 100 per cent martensite 
when water quenched from a known 
ASTM grain size. Using the Di in 


ture-transformation 


conjunction with heat flow equations 
it is possible to calculate the amount 
of time on cooling which must not be 
exceeded during martempering if 
products other than martensite are 
to be avoided. Hollomon and Jaffe3 
have further appended the work of 
Grossmann so that pearlitic Di and 
bainitic Di may be estimated sepa- 
rately, thus providing a key to the 
prediction of requirements 2 and 3. 


Several methods are presently being 
employed to meet the three require- 
ments of successful martempering. 
However, all the various procedures 
are essentially a ramification of two 
principles: The interrupted quench, 
and the high temperature quench. 
These two basic means will be con- 
sidered and it will be shown how 
and when they should be used. 


Obviously, the first thing to find 
when contemplating martempering is 
the Ms of the steel to be treated. 
This may be done by substituting the 
percentage of each alloying element 
and of carbon for the given steel in 
the equation shown in Table I. After 
finding the Ms, pearlitic and bainitic 
hardenabilities may also be calcu- 
lated from composition according to 
the following equations of Hollomon 
and Jaffe: 

(1) Pearlitic Hardenability: (for 
100% martensite when water 
quenched from ASTM grain size 
No. 7) 

Di(p) (inches) = .254 V @C x 
[1 + 4.10 (%Mn)] x 
[1 + .64 (%Si)] x 
[1 + 562 (%Ni)] x 
[1 27 (%Cu)] x 
[1 + 2.383 (%Cr)] x 
[1 + 3.14 (%Mo)] x 
{1 + 2838 (%P)] x 
[1 — .62 (%S)] 

(2) Bainitic Hardenability: (for 
100% martensite when water 
quenched from the hardening 
temp.) 

Di(b) (inches) 212 V GC 
[1 + 4.10 (%Mn)] x 
[1 + .64 (%Si)] 
[1 .-: .62.(C Mod x 
[1 + 27 (@Cu)] x 
[1 + 1.16 (%Cr)] 

Ideal diameters apply for any length. 

It will be noted from equations 1 
and 2 that the bainite transformation 
is influenced by alloy additions much 
as is the pearlite transformation ex- 
cept that molybdenum has no effect 
in suppressing the bainite “nose”: 
chromium has less effect in suppress- 
ing the bainite “nose” than the pearl- 
ite “nose”; and carbon has slightly 
more effect in suppressing the bainite 
“nose” than the pearlite ‘nose’. 

Equation 1 is adaptable for an 
ASTM grain size of No. 7 only. This 
represents the average grain size 
when hardening from a homogeneous 


(Please turn to Page 121) 
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It’s the cost of using a fastener that counts 





The saving you can make by being able to depend upen your 
supplier’s ‘‘quality control’’ and by reducing inspection in 
your own plant, invariably amounts to a greater saving than 
could be effected if a lower price were available. 


RB & W Machine Screws and Stove Bolts 
Made to One Quality Standard 


At each RB&W plant, quality control is effective at every 
stage of manufacture—beginning with laboratory analysis 
of raw materials—not just at the end of the production line. 
The finished product that is delivered to you can be de- 
pended upon for uniformly high qualities—giving you a 
fastening device that assembles at high speed, provides 
maximum desired holding power and, in terms of finish, is a 
credit to the appearance of your assembled product. 


FOZ years making strong the things 


RB&W bolts, nuts, screws, rivets 
and allied fastening products are 
manufactured in a broad range of 
styles, sizes and finishes. 


. . o 

Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., 
Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Additional sales 
offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to 
coast. By ordering through your dis- 
tributor, you can get prompt ser- 
vice from-his stocks for your normal 
needs. Also—the industry’s most 
complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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WHEN you CAN COUNT ON EVERY FASTENER _ THATS 
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You Get T. F. E. When You 

1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by savings through 
use of accurate and uniform fasteners 
2. Make your men happier by giving them fasteners that make 
their work easier 
3. Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, due to confi- 
dence in supplier's quality control 
4. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by proper design 
5. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar of initial cost, 
by specifying correct type and size of fasteners 
6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on fewer types and 
sizes of fasteners 
7. Save purchasing time by buying larger quantities from one 
supplier's complete line 
8. Contribute to sales value of final product by u 
with a reputation for dependability and finish 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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First Coke Pushed from 


NEW LORAIN BY-PRODUCT OVENS 


COKEMAKING capacity at the 
Lorain Works, National Tube Co. in 
Lorain, O., has been increased to a to- 
tal of 1,650,000 net tons annually by 
the addition of new coke ovens with 
an annual capacity of 800,000 net 
tons. Improvements include enlarge- 
ment and modernization of coal and 
coke handling facilities, the construc- 
tion of three new coke oven batteries 
of 59 ovens each, numerous changes 
to facilities for recovery of coke 
chemicals and a coal and coke labor- 
atory. New facilities represent the 
completion of an important step in 
the long range modernization and im- 
provement program of National Tube 
Co. 

Improvements in coal and coke 
handling facilities were made by 


1. Installation of a rotary car 
dumper. 

2. Doubling the number of mixing 
bins to increase coal mixing capacity 
from two to four types of coal. 

3. Installation of gravimetric mix- 
ers to replace volumetric mixers for 
crushed coal. 

4. Adoption of the use of conveyor 
belts in conjunction with the car 
dumper to replace the old stocking 
method which employed a shuttle car 
and pits thus improving stocking and 
reclaiming operations. 

5. Concentration of a coke screen- 
ing station designed to load coke into 
hopper cars or trucks. 

6. Facilities for splitting coke 
braize into pea coke for commercial 
sale into coke dust for use in soaking 
pits and sintering plant. 


New coke ovens consist of three 
batteries, each battery composed of 
59 underjet-fired, low-differential, re- 
generative ovens of the Wilputte type. 
They are designed for firing with 
coke oven gas and may be underfired 
at some future time with blast fur- 
nace gas by the installation of suit- 
able auxiliary equipment. The first 
coke was pushed out Oct. 9. 

Recovery of coal chemicals has been 
improved by: 

1. Installation of electrical precipi- 
tators for removal of tar from the 
coke oven gas. 

2. Adoption of a process for pro- 
duction of ammonium sulphate that 
allows control over crystal size to re- 
place old style saturators. 
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3. Installation of parallel control 
on exhausters. 

4. Use of a continuous carbon di- 
sulphide column for the removal of 
this hydrocarbon compound from 
light oil. 

5. Installation of a continuous ben- 
zol column to produce inhibited mo- 
tor benzol replacing the batch still 
formerly used. 

6. Use of a continuous residue re- 
moval column instead of a blow-over 
still. 

7. Adoption of a distillation meth- 
od for producing naphthalene. 

The new coal and coke research 
laboratory that forms an important 
part of the program is devoted to re- 
search and development of new prod- 
ucts and to determine the properties 
of coal used and coke produced in con- 
trolling operations. It features a 
13 1/2-ton capacity coal testing oven 
for determination of expansion prop- 
erties of coal. 


Coal Handling and Storage System 


The problem of increasing stocking 
devices, storage facilities and coal 
preparation and handling equipment 
was solved by the installation of a ro- 
tary car dumper which is capable of 
handling 30 cars per hour and is ex- 
pected to handle 20 cars per hour un- 
der normal operating conditions, re- 
placing unloading methods which for- 
merly could handle only 65 cars in 
8 hours. The number of available mix- 
ing bins has been increased so that 
the coal handling system can blend 
four types of coal instead of two as 
formerly. Gravimetric mixers were 
installed for the crushing of coal re- 
placing volumetric mixers previously 
used. 

High and low-volatile coals from 
mines that are owned by the United 
States Steel Corp. furnish the bulk 
of the coal for producing coke at Lo- 
rain Works. With the new coke ovens 
at normal operating rate, approxi- 
mately 6300 tons of coal per day will 
be handled. Normally the coking 
coal mix is made up of equal amounts 
of high and low-volatile coals. 


Space for storing coal and coke is 
provided between the concrete walls 
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that carry the tracks on which the 
coal bridge operates. Maximum stor- 
age capacity, with all spaces filled, 
is 261,120 tons of coal, 27,000 tons of 
coke, 15,000 tons of coke braize and 
5000 tons of steam coal. This storage 
capacity was provided by extending 
the former storage space a distance of 
600 feet. Total length of the storage 
yard is now 1708 feet. Width between 
bridgewalls is 215 feet. Stock piles 
can attain a maximum height of 53 
feet. Nominally, the space for storing 
coal is set up for separate storage of 
125,000 tons of high-volatile coal and 
100,000 tons of low-volatile coal, in 
addition to the quantities of coke, 
braize, and steam coal mentioned 
above. 

Other improvements and expansion 
projects either completed or under- 
way at Lorain plant, include the con- 
struction of an entire new bessemer 
steelmaking plant replacing the exist- 
ing plant; installation of a new bloom- 
ing mill, bar mill and billet mill to 
replace two existing blooming mills 
and a combination rail mill; a new 
continuous seamless tube mill; con- 
centration of buttweld pipe making 
and pipe galvanizing facilities, ane 
other major improvements including 
a new 3-acre pipe warehouse.: : 


German Chromising Process 
Developments Published 


Developments in the German 
“chromising’”’ process for diffusing 
chromium from a_ volatile chro- 
mium compound into steel to im- 
prove the surface properties of metal 
products are described in a report 
prepared by British Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Sub-Committee investigators 
and available from office of Techni- 
cal Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 


The investigation, concerned only 
with war time developments and not 
those before the war, found that six 
German firms were using the process 
and all were making the same type 
of products, i.e., valves for controlling 
flow of various fluids, preheater tubes 
for destroyer engines, bolts chro- 
mized before threading and hose con- 
nectors. Valves were said to be es- 
pecially resistant to corrosion. The 
chromized layer on the bolts was ac- 
tually hardened by the threading 
operation, the report relates. 


Aside from some _ experimental 
work, no new diffusing processes were 
found in Germany. Some unusual 
furnaces were examined and their 
features, along with sketches and dia- 
grams are contained in the report, 
PB-52873, Report on Methods of 
Gaseous Metal Treatment. 
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How much HORSEPOWER 






BORING 
1h Sener ae ATTACHMENT » 4 : CARRIAGE TRAVEL 
on Aluminum Auto TRAVEL " } —_—_—————_ 
mobile Piston: - ~ 
Rough turn O.D. 
Face head and skirt ends 
Center closed end 
Rough bore skirt 
Finish bore skirt 
Chamfer skirt 






This operation, on an aluminum automobile piston, is accom- 
plished in 15 seconds floor to floor on a 12” Fay Automatic 
Lathe using carbide cutting tools. 15 HORSEPOWER 
is required. The surface speed used is 1250 FPM. 

Carbide cutting tools have increased horsepower requirements 
as much as 300 per cent. They have increased cutting speeds 
200 to 500 per cent. 

Be skeptical of the production efficiency of your metal turning 
equipment. The chances are that turning accounts for 25 per 
cent or more of all machining time in your plant—that this is your 
major production expense. 

There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of dollars a 
month in the manufacture of a single part by the efficient use 
of carbide cutting tools on Jones & Lamson machines Our 
Turret Lathes and Fay Automatic Lathes are designed specific- 
ally for the most efficient use of these tools. 

Send for our folder “Machining Automotive Pistons’. Or better 
yet, telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who 
will be glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal 
turning problems. 





JONES & LAMSON wMacunt& Company, Sprinofield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


TS — Manufacturer of j é ; Ys ite Lilla and Universal Turret Lathes ¢ 


Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders » Optical 


Comparators * Aytomatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers * Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 
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Engineering News at a Glance 








HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE: 
Chromium plate on piston rings, ac- 
cording to a paper presented by H. O. 
Mathews, manager, fleet operations, 
Standard Brands Inc., before the 
West Coast meeting of SAE, acts in 
two ways to reduce wear. Chromium, 
being extremely hard itself is highly 
resistant to abrasion and, in the proc- 
ess of digesting abrasive material, re- 
duces size and sharpness of the 
abrasive so that its cutting ability is 
lessened. Hard surface of chromium 
plate also has less tendency to pick 
up or become loaded with abrasive 
which contributes to reduced cylin- 
der wear. 


ELECTROSTATIC COAL CLEAN- 
ING: During the war, the Germans 
operated a pilot plant in which they 
used an electrostatic process for 
cleaning coal at the rate 1% tons 
per hour. According to the Office of 
Technical Services, Washington, the 
method was instrumental in reducing 
ash content to 1/10 to what it was 
before treatment. Principal advan- 
tage of electrostatic cleaning fine 
coal is that separation takes place 
in dry state, avoiding all wet work- 
ing and sludge treatment. OTS points 
out that the low power and labor 
costs for operating the separators 
are also attractive features of the 
method. 


NO “GRAPEVINE” NEEDED: Some 
3000 employees, working on three 
shifts, in the plant of National Lock 
Co., Rockford, Ill., soon will disre- 
gard the “grapevine” system in 
learning “what’s going on”, so far 
as both employee and company acti- 
vities, news and policies are con- 
cerned. All ten plant buildings, some 
of them six stories high, are being 
equipped with a comprehensive voice 
system. According to Communi- 
Sound Inc., Chicago, 225 speakers, 
using a total power requirement of 
1500 watts, are being installed. Of 
particular value to National Lock 
is its ability to call and locate any 
person at a moment’s notice any- 
where throughout the vast plant 
area. 


CAPSULE-SIZE TORNADO: In the 
latest jet power plant of the Phantom 

latest aircraft engine produced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., South 
Philadelphia, Pa.—air rushes into the 
front of the engine at 300 miles per 
hour. It then whizzes through whirl- 
ing blades of the compressor, which 
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rams 50 tons of air into the com- 
bustion chamber every hour. Mixed 
with injected gasoline and ignited, 
the air produces a continuous tor- 
nado-like blast which spins the tur- 
bine blades 17,000 times per minute, 
then races 1200 miles per hour 
through the nozzle at the rear of the 
engine. 


SURFACES CURVED STOCK: 
Round stock as well as bent tubing 
and slightly curved pieces are ground 
and surfaced by a centerless belt 
grinder exhibited by Porter-Cable 
Machine Co. at Hotel Sherman, dur- 
ing the Machine Tool Show in Chi- 
cago. The Syracuse company repre- 
sentatives explained that a soft re- 
silient roll that follows the shape 
of the stock serves to eliminate 
danger of uneven pieces being out of 
round after grinding. The machine 
accommodates stock lengths from 
%-inch up, and diameters ranging 
from 3; to 2%-inches. It removes up 
to 0.005-inch ferrous material and 
0.010-inch nonferrous material in one 
pass. 


INEXPENSIVE HARD-FACING: 
Smooth, uniform, relatively thin hard 
coatings in a highly practical and in- 
expensive manner may be obtained 
with a new method for hard-facing 
developed by Metallizing Engineer- 
ing Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
The thin coatings are applied by 
using a metallizing gun and a “wire” 
composed of a powdered hard-facing 
alloy extruded with a plastic binder. 
The company reports that during the 
spraying operation, plastic binder is 
completely volatilized and the deposit 
consists entirely of the metallic con- 
stituent. Subsequent fusing with a 
torch results in a coating alloyed to 
the base, physically and chemically 
identical to hard-facings of the same 
alloy applied by other methods. Alloy 
used in the method is highly resist- 
ant to abrasion. It also has high 
strength at red heat and exceptional 
resistance to oxidation. 


INSIDE STORY: In manufacturing 
Calrod units now used commonly in 
unit heaters, soldering irons and 
melting pots, the heaters begin life 
as straight-length metal tubes which 
vary according to the use the final 
heater is to be put. Into these tubes, 
General Electric Co., .Schenectady, 
N. Y., reports, high-quality resistance 
nickel and chromium alloy wire is 
stretched and the tube filled with 


an insulation of powdered magnesium 
oxide which is finally packed to a 
rock-like hardness. The powders 
possess the peculiar property of af- 
fording high insulation, yet conduct- 
ing heat with relatively high efficien- 
cy. Following the insulating opera- 
tion, the heaters are then annealed 
and formed into various shapes re- 
quired for application in many indus- 
trial machines and equipment. 


WATCHMAKING DISCOVERY: In 
Elgin, Ill, it was learned, Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co. terms its new main- 
spring alloy as “the greatest discov- 
ery in watchmaking materials” since 
the introduction of jeweled bearing’s 
in 1704. Made of cobalt, chromium, 
nickel, molybdenum, magnesium, 
iron, beryllium and carbon, the alloy 
is said to be 100 per cent rustless. 
It shows excellent resistance to all 
ordinary chemicals and is nonmag- 
netic. The alloy also is being spot 
welded—a procedure used by the com- 
pany for the first time in joining 
the mainspring to a brace. For the 
operation, a Taylor-Winfield bench 
welder is used to weld a 0.0035-inch 
brace to the 0.0043-inch mainspring 
without resorting to annealing. 


AIDS REFRIGERATION MAKERS: 
To meet heavy demand of refrigera- 
tion wholesalers and equipment man- 
ufacturers now absorbing the record 
output of its 1/4 and 1/3-horsepower 
models, Jack & Heintz Precision In- 
dustries Inc., Cleveland, is now “roll- 
ing off” its production line a new 
light duty %4-horsepower condensing 
unit. Made in two models, the unit 
is expected to simplify selection of 
sizes in borderline cases where an 
ordinary “third” might not provide 
sufficient capacity and a heavy duty 
“half” would be impractical from a 
cost standpoint. 


HUGS THE GROUND: Tracks are 
not tied down, but oscillate freely to 
conform to ground contour as in nor- 
mal tractor operation on the latest 
2-yard bulldozer-shovel currently 
built by Frank G. Hough Co., Liber- 
tyville, Ill. In addition, a single lev- 
er enables the operator to raise, low- 
er, hold or “float” the bucket, or ap- 
ply down pressure when hard dig- 
ging is encountered. An auto- 
matic tip-back which operates in 
connection with the bucket enables 
latter to be tilted back 38 degrees to 
avoid spillage of loads. 
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Breathing is merely the oldest use for 


® Today, industrialists expect to turn coal into 
gasoline, to make city fuel gas more efficiently, 
to reduce tremendously the time required for 
making steel—with oxygen. 

Now that it’s cheap enough. 

Up to now oxygen has cost about $75.00 a ton.* 
Dresser Industries is engineering and equipping 
plants to produce oxygen at $5.00 a ton. Even less 
for larger plants. That’s 95% pure. Or 99.5% pure! 

Through Stacey-Dresser Engineering, Dresser 
Industries lays out the brains, but through six 


(wiiltte Cnpinuning FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 





CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





AINDUSTRIES, 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 


other member companies Dresser builds, also, 
the actual bones and muscle that determine the 
payoff of your investment: the compressors, 
engines, air inter & aftercoolers, reversing ex- 
changers, regenerators, expanders, reboilers, 
pumps, and the numerous less spectacular com- 
ponents. For years many of these have been 
standard products of Dresser members. 

What would you like to know about high purity 
oxygen—fantastically cheap? Dresser Industries, 


Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


*Ton O2=24,000 cu. ft. standard conditions. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 





ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


INC. 


PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif 
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Blast Furnacemen 


Stress Importance of 


SOUND HEARTH CONSTRUCTION 


Operators give serious thought to bottom construction in view 
of over 20 hearth breakouts during the past two years. Import- 
ant data on downcomer life, practice on carbon linings, roll 
scale treatment of hot metal and details of breakouts are pre- 
sented at recent joint meeting of furnacemen in Cleveland 


IDEAL velocity of gas through 
blast furnace downcomer pipes is 28 
feet per second; higher 
usually result in failure of downcom- 
ers at or near bends in the system. 
This fact was brought out by C. M. 
Squarcy, blast furnace engineer, In- 
land Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
at the joint meeting of the Blast 
Furnace & Coke Association of the 
Chicago District and the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace & Coke Oven 
Association, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
_ October 10. Wearing plates were rec- 
ommended by the author at bends in 
downcomer pipes based upon Repub- 
lic’s practice at Cleveland. Sinter 
was thought to increase the failures 
of downcomers but study shows that 
this is not the case. The author 
pointed out that the life of auxiliary 
£aS mains depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the dust catcher itself. De- 
creased 


velocities 


downcomer area, he ex- 
plained, lowers the velocity of the 
gas and decreases downcomer fail- 
ures, 

Discussion of Mr. Squarcy’s paper 
brought out the following: While 
large downcomer pipes offer a means 
of reducing the velocity of the gas 
yet they may be expensive. Unlined 
when a 
installed, however, 
either cast iron or white iron plates 
Should be installed at the elbows. 
Soft and hard burned brick make a 
vast difference in the life of down- 
comers. One operator reported that 
a reduction in the out velocity of the 
gas washer is effective. 

At an Ohio furnace where the 
downcomer is lined with 41% inches 


pipes are less expensive; 


brick lining is 


of brick and gas velocity ranged 
from 30 to 35 feet per second, failure 
occurred at a point where the down- 
take comes off of the uptake pipe 
even before the first campaign was 
completed. Importance was attached 
to the radius of the bend of down- 
comers and then velocity. At one 
furnace cast iron plates substituted 
for brick where wear was excessive 
lasted 16 years. It was brought out 
that downcomer failure is not refrac- 
tory problem inasmuch as _ suitable 
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By JOHN D. KNOX 
Steel Plant Editor, STEEL 


brick can be selected for such severe 
service. 

In presenting a progress report on 
carbon bottoms for blast furnaces, 
C. J. Fleisch, superintendent, Carrie 
Furnaces, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Rankin, Pa. pointed out that 
the size of the cast with carbon 
hearths is more uniform but where 
the hearth is cold, it requires more 
coke to restore the temperature at 
that point. No change has been noted 
in flushing or tapping practice. Tem- 
perature of the iron taken with an 
optical pyrometer shows no difference 
over metal cast from fire clay 
hearths. Following a recent 10-day 
shutdown of two fireclay furnaces, it 
was found that it required more time 
to obtain iron suitable for the open 
hearth from these bottoms than was 
true of the carbon hearth furnaces. 
Practice also shows that it takes 
twice as long to get a satisfactory 
flush of slag from fireclay hearths as 
with furnaces having carbon hearths. 

At an Eastern plant where two 
furnaces are equipped with carbon 
hearths practice shows that the fur- 
naces cast better and that a 61% to 
7-foot hole is maintained. On one of 
these hearths where a thermocouple 
is installed, it was found that it re- 
quired three weeks for the furnace to 
reach a peak temperature of 1360 de- 
grees. Later this temperature leveled 
off to 750 degrees which it has held 
ever since. An Ohio operator men- 
tioned that since the installation of a 
carbon hearth, he has noticed an ab- 
sence of coke messes. 

At an Ohio valley stack with a 
hearth of 25% feet and in operation 
on a carbon hearth since last April, 
practice discloses that the furnace 
flushes all the cinder and maintains 
a taphole from 5 to 6 feet. It has 





been found that the temperature of 
the iron on test is approximately 
the same as with conventional hearth 
practice. The swings of silicon is 
found to be greater; in fact, the fur- 
nace can be swung back quicker than 
the conventional furnace. 

No reduction in the amount of 
water used on carbon hearths for 
cooling purposes has been noticed, 
nor has any trouble been encountered 
with shrinkage at the carbon and 
ceramic joint when the stack has 
been blown in after a bank. Based 
upon the observation of two blast 
furnacemen, there is no increase loss 
of monkeys or monkey coolers with 
carbon hearth furnaces compared 
with fireclay hearths. 

Uniform casts are obtained with 
carbon hearths at a stack in the 
Chicago District. Cooling water tem- 
peratures are far better than on 
other furnaces in the group. Tests 
indicate that there is less heat lost 
with the carbon hearths than with 
the ceramic hearths, though it was 
pointed out that no carbon ring wall 
is installed. 

At an Ohio valley furnace, the 
hearth bottom blocks are laid on silli- 
manite which assures a tight job. 
With this construction, the furnace 
men pointed out that when the stack 
is blown in from bank, or after a re- 
lining, there are no gas leaks around 
the bosh. Two years ago, a thermo- 
couple was installed in the bottom 
of the hearth after six courses of 18- 
in. bottom blocks were put down. 
Records disclose that it required one 
year to get the hearth at the location 
of the couple up to a temperature 
of 1000° F. 

Desiliconizing Hot Metal with Roll 
Seale by J. H. Frecka, assistant su- 
perintendent blast furnaces, Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, O.: 
Early in 1939, the Wheeling Steel 
Corp. began experiments at their 
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Save machining time, 


produce accurate parts 


With J&L Precision Ground 
Cold Finished Steel 


The size accuracy and surface finish of J&L 
Precision Ground Cold Finished Steel is used 
to advantage by many manufacturers in ma- 


chining parts. They find it eliminates part of 


the machining operation, saves tool wear and 
tool changes. J&L Precision Ground is available 
in a wide range of grades in sizes 14” and larger 
from mill or your nearest J&L warehouse or 
distributor. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Arrest this Thief! 


INADEQUATE WIRING, the industrial jinx, can rob any 
plant large or small... of as much as 25 to 50 per- 
cent of rated efficiency. And what's most discourag- 
ing, the greater the production load, the deeper he 
digs into your resources. 

Obsolete, overextended, overtaxed wiring may be 
difficult to detect, but it’s too expensive to ignore. You 
may not be able to see this demon, but your plant 
power engineer, your consulting engineer, electrical 
contractor, or utility power salesman can. A little po- 


licing now may save expensive alterations later.” 




















*WIRE AHEAD, a new booklet discussing 


preventive maintenance ...the symptoms 
of inadequate wiring ...and presenting 
plans for anticipating electrical demand, is 


now available on request. Address Adver- 
tising Department, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N.Y. 





ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
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Portsmouth furnace with the reduc- 
tion of silicon in the hot metal 
through the use of roll scale. This 
reduction was desirable to enable the 
open hearth to use a higher percen- 
tage of hot metal per heat, which in 
turn would permit the blast furnace 
to operate at a higher rate of pro- 
duction. 

Roll scale was, at the beginning of 
these experiments, shoveled into the 
iron runner leading to the ladles. 
After several months of experimenta- 
tion with varying amounts of roll 
scale, the following method was de- 
veloped: 

A steel hopper, large enough to 
hold 10,000 pounds roll scale, 
equipped with a valve operated by 
cables and a vibrator: was erected 
over the opening of the 75 ton Pol- 
lack iron ladle, so that scale could 
be fed directly into the ladle at the 
same point where the stream of met- 
al was pouring into the ladle. 


A mixture of 6800 to 7500 pounds 
roll scale, plus 300 pounds soda ash 
briquettes, depending on the expected 
pig iron analysis, was placed in this 
hopper. After approximately 8 to 12 
inches hot metal had been run into 
the ladle, the valve was opened, al- 
lowing the scale to drop into the 
ladle—the speed of the reaction being 
controlled to some extent by the 
amount of valve opening. 

The purpose of the soda ash was 
to increase the fluidity of the slag 
produced in the ladle. The reaction 
in the ladle was violent with a ten- 
dency of the slag to foam up over 
the top of the ladle. During this 
brief period of foaming, 100 to 200 
pounds salt was thrown into the ladle 
in 25-pound bags. This stopped 
foaming better than any other ma- 
terial we tried. After the foaming 
had subsided, the ladle could be filled 
to the normal level without any fur- 
ther action. 

At the completion of the cast, the 
ladles were taken to the pig machine 
immediately and the slag poured off 
the top of the metal over the pig 
chain thus forming pigs or chunks of 
slag of a suitable size to be re- 
charged into the furnace. This re- 
charging of the roll scale slag, as 
we called it, was necessary to recover 
the manganese taken from the pig 
iron by the roll scale reaction, as well 
as the recovery of the iron due to in- 
complete reduction of the roll scale. 

The following statistics represent 
an average of ten months operation 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1940: 


Roll scale/ton hot metal, Ib .......... 100 
Soda ash/ton hot metal, Ibs .......... 5.2 
Salt/ton hot metal, Ibs .............. 2.9 
Roll scale slag produced/ton hot metal 
SNE Wat uais 669 «5 6 @ SA eee pe oll ba Fa Ane Be 49 
Metallics in roll scale/ton hot metal, 
ReMi pad teh ame Sa de eekod es 1e68re 68 
Metallics to roll scale slag, % 28.67 
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Metallics replacing silicon, % ........ 14.26 
Metallics as increased pig iron, % .. 57.06 


Average analysis of pig iron before 
and after treatment with scale: 


Element Before After 
een,  G dattercecnces, BE 0.55 

PAS OMe ier ar 0.035 0.035 
MARBONOGO (o50 Shas ees 1.75 1.18 

Analysis of roll scale slag: 

Element Per Cent 
SiO, . 38.44 
Al,O, . 2.23 
A a ree Pe oer eR 7.70 
MgO 1.51 
WO es od HERE A eR pk Cth AO 19.19 


Lime and magnesia in the slag 
was increased by the necessity of 
adding burnt lime after pouring off 
the slag at the pig machine to avoid 


excessive action on the ladle lining. 
Temperature of hot metal in the ladle 
was approximately 150 degrees Fahr 
higher than normal. Use of this de- 
siliconized hot metal at the open 
hearths decreased the time of heats 
from 20 to 30 minutes. This prac- 
tice was discontinued in 1940 because 
sufficient open hearths were operat- 
ing to take all pig iron production 
at normal analysis. 

At a round table discussion at the 
afternoon session on hearth break- 
outs, it was stated that over 20 
breakouts had occurred at blast fur- 
naces in this country over the last 
two years. These were attributed 
either to operating conditions such as 
taphole stops, insufficient cooling 
hearth segments or poor quality fire 
brick. 

An operator of a Lake furnace had 
the following to say concerning a 
breakout at his plant: The stack had 
700,000 tons in the campaign when 
the side opposite the taphole and the 
brick above hearth jacket as well as 


another section of brick blew loose. 
Water was shut off to a section of 
plates, the union broken and iron 
came up through the floor. After 
the furnace was flushed, the wind 
was pulled low and the furnace cast. 
Meanwhile 40 tons of iron had been 
put on the ground back of the fur- 
nace. After digging down, we found 
a hole 2 feet in diameter through the 
jacket. Plastic was put in the hole 
following by brick and concrete and 
then four tuyeres were blanked and 
the wind put on the furnace again. 
At the end of two casts, the furnace 
was blown out. At the breakout area 
only 1 inch brick work was found at 
the elevation where the hearth comes 
into the hearth block. A salamander 
of 294 tons was drained and a new 
hearth installed. After a month or so 
of operation on the new hearth, a 
breakout occurred above the tap hole. 
After digging out an area 3 feet wide 
to secure proper anchorage for a 
patch, we found approximately 5 
inches of brick work. A patch was in- 
stalled and the furnace again placed 
in operation. 

Another operator reported three 
breakouts during the last four years 
at his plant. He emphasized that 
modern mud gun technique makes a 
difference in the length of hole. He 
also stressed the importance of get- 
ting a good graphite coating on the 
brick walls and cautioned that stop- 
ping the furnace while on wind con- 
tinually does not allow sufficient coxe 
to get down into the hearth to coat 
the brick work. His practice, how- 
ever, is to check the furnace and 
allow a sufficient amount of the 
stack column to settle and thus get 
coke into the hearth. 


Mobile Transformer Unit 
Gives Power Flexibility 


Mounted on a flat-bed carry-all 
type trailer, a mobile single phase 
transformer unit rated at 60 cycles, 
10,000 kilovolt amperes, 132,000 /19,- 
950 volts has released fixed standby 
transformer units for other duties 
and has added flexibility to the four 
major transmission substations of 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Core and coils are 
installed in a horizontal position to 
cut down the overall height. Equip- 
ment is forced-oil cooled. 

High voltage parts have sufficient 
clearance from the ground to pre- 
vent accidental contact, GE states, 
and all moving elements are encased 
in metal shielding. Power for the 
auxiliaries is supplied by a control 
power transformer also mounted on 
the trailer. 
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Importance of Standardizing 


Specifications for Engineering Materials 


INDUSTRY would be at a loss 
without scientifically devised stand- 
ards for engineering materials. In- 
dustrial standards embodied in speci- 
fications for engineering materials 
have many shortcomings, which lim- 
it their usefulness and restrict their 
use. Some of these shortcomings 
are: 

(1) There is no single agency to 
unify and co-ordinate specifications; 
(2) specifications overlap one anoth- 
er in function, intent, and purpose; 
(3) there is too much duplication; 
(4) too many government and pri- 
vate agencies sponsor specifications; 
(5) specifications become out-dated 
rapidly amendments, revisions, 
and changes are made frequently in 
some cases; whereas in other cases, 
specifieations are not kept up-to-date; 
(6) specifications are not given the 
proper attention in some plants; in 
other plants too much emphasis is 
placed on them. 

If plants using specifications have 
a constructive awareness of the short- 
comings, these limiting factors can 
be by-passed and maximum benefits 
derived from specifications for all 
types of engineering materials. Some 
of these benefits are outlined in the 
paragraphs that follow. 


Purpose of Specifications 


Specifications serve as a shorthand 
means of transmitting definite, con- 
cise, and complete statements of in- 
formation about properties and char- 
acteristics desired in materials. The 
combination of letters and numbers 
of a material specification is an ab- 
breviated representation of a tremen- 
dous amount of information. For 
example, the simple numerical-alpha- 
betical symbol A 4145 specification 
number for  chrome-moly _ steel 
indicates the following facts: (1) 
Method of manufacture, (2) manu- 
facturing practices, (3) manufactur- 
ing tolerances, (4) exact chemical 
composition limits for all components 
of the steel, (5) methods of sampling 
and analyzing the metal, (6) permis- 
sable variations in dimension, weight, 
and workmanship, (7) means of 
marking, packaging, and loading. If 
this information had to be written out 
each time a new order for material 
is placed with a vendor, each pur- 
chase order would be a small vol- 
ume in itself. 

The numerical-alphabetical sym- 
bols of specifications have unilateral 
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meanings; there is no possibility of 
more than one interpretation. For 
instance, A 4145 steel, cited above, 
means one distinct type of steel to 
manufacturers, processors, and users. 


Specifications serve the same func- 
tion in ordering and fabricating of 
engineering materials as does the 
principle of interchangeable parts in 
assembling and replacing component 
parts. Interchangeability means that 
one part can be replaced by another 
part that is identical in all physical 
dimensions. Specifications mean that 
duplicate parts can be fabricated so 
that they will have the identical 
physical and chemical properties of 
the original. 


Makes Fabrication Simpler 


Specifications standardize mater- 
ials used to fabricate parts; and, in 
turn, simplify fabrication. An auto- 
matic screw machine or automatic 
lathe can operate continuously—with- 
out changing the feeds, speeds, or 
machine settings—using metals pro- 
duced in different mills of different 
heats and purchased from different 
vendors. This is possible if all the 
bars that are fed into the machine 
are made under the same specifica- 
tion number. If specifications were 
not used, each batch of metal would 
present a distinctly new fabricating 
problem. 

Purchasing is simplified and made 
more economical because of specifi- 
cations. Materials can be procured 
quickly in the open market under 
the most favorable conditions. Pur- 
chasing agents need not rely for ma- 
terials on one source of supply. The 
shorthand factor of specifications 
eliminates the need for elaborate in- 
struction and at the same time in- 
sures that all materials will be re- 
ceived as ordered. 

The underlying value of specifica- 
tions is that they co-ordinate and set 
aside solved problems, leaving the 
way open to the solution of new prob- 
lems. Thus, energy is directed to 
those phases of engineering materials 
that need active consideration. 

Before full benefits can be derived 
from specifications, thought must be 
given to the means of by-passing 
some of the shortcomings of present 
day specifications. The greatest dif- 





ficulty lies in the complexity of the 
subject. 

The National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, contains over 
1300 standard catalog-size pages and 
lists more than 35,000 specifications. 
The task of using specifications is 
further complicated because for each 
type of engineering material there 
are in effect many individual speci- 
fications. 

As time goes on, these specifica- 
tions will be simplified and many will 
be eliminated. However, until sim- 
plicity instead of complexity rules 
the question of specifications, each 
user of engineering materials must 
know the inter-relationship of vari- 
ous types of material specifications. 

This information can be had for 
certain types of materials from ven- 
dors and distributors of these mater- 
ials. Usually the inter-relationship 
is shown on charts. Additional in- 
formation on this subject can be ob- 
tained from trade associations and 
government bureaus. 

Another complicating factor is that 
many materials are sold under a 
manufacturer’s trade name or brand 
name rather than under specification 
numbers. An example of this is 
chromium-nickel stainless steel de- 
signated by A. I. S. I, type No. 301. 
This one type of steel is sold under 
many trade names. The relationship 
between vendor’s brand or trade 
names and_ specification numbers 
should be known. This information 
can be obtained from vendors. 


Keep Information Up-to-Date 


Specifications are frequently re- 
vised, amended, and_ superceded. 
These changes must be known and 
provisions made to keep all specifi- 
cations up to date. Many plants 
still stick to old, out-dated specifica- 
tions. For instance many plants car- 
ry steel under the old 1941 numbers 
despite the fact that many of the old 
1941 numbers have been changed 
and replaced with the new combined 
specifications. 

Many plants do not take advan- 
tage of the values that can be de- 
rived from specifications for engi- 
neering materials. Some plants dis- 
regard available specifications for 
materials and order metals and other 
products on the basis of their own 
special formulas. The reasoning is 
that products can be made best from 
special tailor-made materials which 
are designed to produce certain, def- 
inite results. Such reasoning is sound 
in many cases just as it is unsound 
in many others. 

Quite often special requirements 


(Please turn to Page 127) 
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10 SUPERIORITIES OF 


Rosstac 


. Super-swift snap action. 





. Arc blowout feature. 

. Tamper proof, locked mechanism. 

. Shock proof construction. 

. Interchangeability of fingers and contacts. 
. Extra large contacts. 

. Positive, efficient transfer of current. 

-. Accommodation of no plug feature. 

. Four speeds in both directions. 
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10. No adjustments required. 
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ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





CONTROLLER 





the electric truck controller 


based on an entirely new principle! 


Elwell-Parker has developed the ROLOTAC con- 
troller to withstand the heavier loads, and more 
frequent starting and stopping encountered with 
modern trucks. ROLOTAC embodies a new principle 
for super-speed—the trigger snap and rocking action 
assure an instant make and break at the tips and not 
on the contact working surface. The breaking of 
heavier currents is. handled by magnetic blowout. 
ROLOTAC has larger contacts and greater current 
capacity. It conserves power, requires less service, 
and assures continuous handling of larger loads in 
less time. ROLOTAC includes all well-known E-P 
safety features, such as the ‘“‘dead-man” control. It is 
a worthy companion of the E-P built, Class B Motor— 
both can take all the power the recommended batteries 
will furnish. 


The most gruelling tests prove ROLOTAC is an extra- 
husky controller. It has seen two and one-half years 
actual operation, among others, in one forge shop 
for over 20 hours per day with over 7,000,000 make 
and break operations. 


Have your ip man give you full details on this newest 
superiority of Elwell-Parker Trucks. The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4501 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Established 1893 
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Stability of Steel 


(Continued from Page 89) 
peratures on the impact transition 
embrittlement range. Certain steels 
will be selected for this test and 
after exposure at temperatures of 
900, 1050 and 1200° F for various 
time periods up to 100,000 hours, 
standard Charpy keyhold notch im- 
pact tests will be made. A range of 
impact test temperatures will be 
selected in order to establish the 
transition zone for each steel. In- 
formation of this type will contribute 
much to a better understanding of the 
impact test temperatures will be 
posure to elevated temperatures. 

All 1 x 1 x 20-inch surface ground 

test bars were weighed and calipered 
prior to placement in the furnaces. 
After completion of a given time 
cycle, the scale was removed from 
the bars and they were again ac- 
curately weighed and calipered to 
determine loss in metal due to scaling. 
Scale was removed from the 1000-hour 
Samples with rodine inhibited sul- 
phuric acid, but plans are now made 
to descale by the sodium hydride 
process those samples that will be 
removed from the furnaces at the 
end of 10,000 and 100,000 hours. It 
is too early to report significant 
trends in the data. 
Creep and Creep-Rupture Tests: One 
of the primary objects of the program 
is to determine the high temperature 
creep characteristics of the steel 
being exposed. Graphitization is im- 
portant only insofar as it affects 
the performance of these steels in 
service. In the heat-affected zone of 
a weld, graphitization may develop 
a structural condition which reduces 
the strength and ductility of the ma- 
terial. This condition will be evalu- 
ated in the microstructure after ex- 
posure and will not be a part of the 
creep studies. 

Influence of structure resulting 
from long periods of exposure at 
elevated temperatures on the creep 
characteristics of material which has 
not been welded will be determined. 
In this investigation, creep-rupture 
properties will, in general, be deter- 
mined instead of the usual creep 
properties. In plate materials and 
parts of steam generating equipment, 
such as turbines, the importance of 
the usual creep properties is recog- 
nized. However, for tubular products 
creep-rupture properties are con- 
Sidered to be of fundamental im- 
portance. 

Creep-rupture properties will be 
determined upon the basis of approxi- 
mately 1000-hour tests. This is an im- 
portant consideration because it would 
be physically impossible to evaluate 
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STEEL GRADES UNDER INVESTIGATION 














Carbon Steels Molybd and Chr Molybd Steels 
Low C Openhearth Ca 0.50% Mo 0.25% Cr—0.50% Mo (Ti) 
Low C Bessemer Cap : 0.50% Mo (Zr) 0.50% Cr—0.50% Mo 
Deoxidized Openhearth - 0.50% Mo (Ti) 0.50% Cr—0.50% Mo (P) 
Deoxidized Bessemer ... 0.50% Mo (Cb) 0.50% Cr—1.00% Mo 

0.50% Mo (Low C Ni, Ti) 0.50% Cr—1.00% Mo (P, Ti) 
0.70% Mo (Low C Ni, Ti) 1.00% Cr—0.50% Mo 
Low Alloy Steels 1.00% Mo 2.00% Cr—0.50% Mo 
1.00% Mo (Ti) 3.00% Cr—1.00% Mo 
AISI 1118 AISI 4337 1.00% Mo (Cb) 5.00% Cr—0.50% Mo _ 
1137 4615 1.50% Mo (V) 5.00% Cr—0.50% Mo (Si, Ti) 
2320 4640 0.25% Cr—0.50% Mo 5.00% Cr—0.50% Mo (Ti) 
2517 4815 0.25% Cr—0.50% Mo (P) 5.00% Cr—0.50% Mo (Cb) 
3115 6120 9.00% Cr—1.00% Mo 
3130 6145 
3316 NE 8624 Ferritic : Austenitic 
4115 NE 8630 Stainless Steel Stainless Steel 
4140 Low C (Ni-Cu-Ti) USS 12 (410) USS 18-8 (304) 
4317 Low C (Zr) USS 12 Al (405) USS 18-8 (Ti) (321) 
USS 12 Mo (410) USS 18-8 (Cb) (347) 
USS 12 FM (416) USS 18-8 (Mo) (316) 
USS 17 (430) USS 18-8 (FM) (303) 
USS 27 (446) USS 18-8 (Al-Ti) (322) 
the creep characteristics of the large graphitization. In this test, grain 


number of specimens in this program 
if 3000-hour tests were employed. 
Experience indicates that for most 
steels the slope of the stress-time to 
rupture curve is reasonably constant 
after 1000 hours of testing and, 
therefore, should be considered a 
satisfactory evaluation test for the 
material. 

National Tube Co. is now equipping 
a modern creep and creep-rupture 
testing laboratory to carry out creep- 
rupture tests on samples from. ex- 
posed 1 x 1 x 20-inch bars, Fig. 3. 
This equipment will include 18 com- 
bination creep and creep-rupture ma- 
chines of the lever arm type. Creep 
measurements will be made with 
mechanical extensometers and auto- 
matically recorded. In addition to the 
18 individual creep units, two screw- 
driven short-time high-temperature 
testing machines will be available. 


The screw-driven machines 
equipped with automatic _ stress- 
strain recorders will be used for ten- 
sile and short-time creep-rupture 
tests, and may be operated at tem- 
peratures exceeding 2000° F. A 
minimum of five specimens will be 
used in the creep-ruture tests. Un- 
exposed bars and a complete set of 
exposed bars for each grade will be 
creep-rupture tested at 900, 1050 and 
1200° F. 


U. S. Steel Corp. research labora- 
tory has under way a 1000-hour 
creep-rupture testing program in- 
volving many of the unexposed steels 
used in the National Tube Co. pro- 
gram. Other heats of steel represent- 
ing these same grades have already 
been evaluated in creep with a 3000- 
hour test. 

Austenite Grain Size: After the 
discovery of graphitization in steam 
power plant piping it was soon ob- 
served that the austenite grain size, 
as determined by carburizing steels 
at 1700° F for 8 hours, was related 
to the susceptibility of steel to 


size of the carburized case is deter- 
mined with a metallurgical micro- 
scope at 100 magnification and the 
structure is rated in accordance with 
the standard ASTM grain size chart. 
A grain size rating of 1 to 5 is con- 
sidered coarse; and 5 to 8 is fine. 


Results of various investigators in- 
dicate that certain coarse grain steels 
are less susceptible to graphitization. 
The steel maker in melting a coarse 
grain steel may require a small 
amount of aluminum for proper de- 
oxidation, otherwise he must depend 
entirely upon the use of silicon in the 
production of steel for sound seam- 
less pipe. 

In addition to austenite grain size, 
the structural condition after carbur- 
izing and furnace cooling with re- 
spect to the amount of free ferrite 
present in the carburized case has 
also been claimed, in certain in- 
stances, to be related to graphitiza- 
tion. This structural condition has 
been described as “normal” (no free 
ferrite) and “abnormal” (varying 
amounts of free ferrite). It has been 
shown in several types of steel that 
an abnormal structure after carbur- 
izing is an indication of greater sus- 
ceptibility to graphitization. 

It has also been observed that 
abnormal steels of the type under 
consideration usually have a fine aus- 
tenite grain size. Normality is a 
property of steel which is not only 
related to the steelmaking practice, 
but is also influenced by the cooling 
rate after carburizing. It has been 
demonstrated that other methods of 
a more precise and practical nature 
offer possibilities for controlling the 
graphitization of steel. 

In this investigation, austenite 
grain size of steel was evaluated in 
accordance with the standard ASTM 
method. In order to obtain infor- 
mation regarding normality, the car- 
burized specimens were examined at 
1000 magnification, and the amount 
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When you select a unit to reduce prime mover 
speed, be sure to get the plus features offered in 
Westinghouse Speed Reducers. 

High operating efficiency and long service life 


e advantages of 
WESTINGHOUSE SPEED REDUCERS 


... B ylie debe ggotiidlint 


Get in touch with your nearest Westinghouse 
office for assistance on the application of 
Westinghouse Speed Reducers to your own 
drives. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 





are assured by Westinghouse design, precision Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-07260 


manufacturing methods and selection of ma- ee + 6 
terials used in construction. 


| Exact speed reduction requirements may usually Type SH speed reducer—a single-reduction unit furnished in 
13 standard ratios in each of 12 sizes. Type DH speed reducer 
‘ : x (cutaway view, below) is a double-reduction unit, offered in 15 
up to 500 hp, with choice of 28 ratios from standard ratios in each of 12 sizes. Power transmission effi- 


2.82 to 70.5. ciency of Type SH averages 98%. Type DH overages 96%. 


be obtained from the 24 standard sizes, for drives 
















RUGGED CASE—Split construction 
for easy accessibility. Close-grain- 
ed castings of well-ribbed design 
provide extra strength and assure 
proper alignment of all parts. 


SINGLE-HELICAL GEARS are heat- 
#, treated, cut by hobbing process 
” for utmost accuracy. Long and 
short addendum tooth form with 
full depth tooth ae maxi- 
mum strength and tooth overlap. 


ANTIFRICTION BEARINGS — Tapered 
roller bearings are used through- 
out, assuring permanent shaft'®™. 4 
alignment, minimum friction loss ‘ay , 
and long, trouble-free service. 











SIMPLE, POSITIVE LUBRICATION—Efh- 
cient splash system assures 
thorough lubrication of gears and 
bearings. Labyrinth seal in end caps. 
prevents oil leakage around shaft. 


PINIONS AND SHAFTS are integral and made 
from steel forgings, heat-treated by the ex- 
clusive Westinghouse BPT process for 
increased resistance to wear and shock. 








OFFICES EVERYWHERE 







PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 






Westinghouse Industrial Geared Drives are fully described 
and illustrated in Booklet B-3730. Write for your copy. 
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EX- 


Flexible metal hose! 


Three photos can show only the beginning 
of uses for Rex-Tube Flexible Metal Hose. And 
there’s wi. Oy reason for this wide range utility 


... Standard Rex-Tube is made in 24 — 
types of galvanized and stainless steel, brass, 
aluminum, and other alloys . . . in sizes from 
5/32” to 12" inside diameters! 

Each Rex-Tube type has been developed to 
handle certain applications best. CMH leader- 
ship in the science of FLEXONICS* provides 
the knowledge necessary to make Rex-Tube 

‘the science of FLEXONICS . . .“‘the controlled bending dependable and long-lasting in service, where 
of thin metals for use under varying conditions of paar. temperature, pressure, vibration or corrosion 
ae cos beaks orocducts of Caluane tnstgl Sheen Canpuration. conditions are unusually severe. 

Write today for CMH Catalog G-47... It 

“FLEXON” identifies CMH products, which have gives full details on Rex-Tube — and on other 

served industry for more than 45 years. CMH quality products. 


CHICAGO METALHOSE Corporation 


Maywood, Illinois + Plants: Maywood and Elgin, Illinois 
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of free ferrite present was rated as 
normal (I), slightly abnormal (II), 
moderately abnormal (III), and ex- 
tremely abnormal (IV). A chart il- 
lustrating the various classifications 
for normality will not be developed 
as sufficient information for those in- 
terested in this aspect of the problem 
may be obtained from the classifica- 
tion proposed. 

The primary object in examining 
the exposed samples illustrated in 
Figs. 3 and 4 under the metallurgical 
microscope is for evaluation of 
graphitization. The program was not 
long under way when the need was 
realized for a standardized method of 
evaluating graphite. It can be ap- 
preciated that a photographic record 
of all samples would be impractical 
and also difficult to summarize and 
report. Therefore, one of the first 
considerations of this program was 
the development of a standardized 
method for evaluating graphite. 


After several methods were tried, 
the chart shown in Figs. 1A and 1B 
was developed. This chart, current- 
ly being used, is based on the size of 
graphite particles. The number and 
type of particles are not shown on 
the chart, but these variables are in- 
troduced in the graphite rating em- 
ployed. Size progression shown in 
A, B, C, etc. is a logarithmic pro- 
gression proportional to the volume of 
the individual nodule size shown. For 
example, B represents a nodule size 
of V10 x the volume of A nodule. 
C represents a nodule size of 10 x 
the volume of a B nodule or 10 x the 
volume of A nodule, etc. 


In evaluating microstructure, the en- 
tire sample is surveyed and if graphite 
is present, a representative or typi- 
cal field is chosen. To rate a given 
4 x 5-inch field at 500X, the average 
size of nodules is determined accord- 
ing to the chart, and the actual num- 
ber of nodules counted. Supplemen- 
tary charts may be prepared by the 
individual for estimating the num- 
ber of particles, but charts of this 
nature need not be included in a 
standard graphitization chart for 
publication and general use. 


For example, a rating of 15B 
means that 15 nodules of dispersed 
graphite with an average size of B 
were present in a 4 x 5-inch field 
at 500 magnification. A rating sys- 
tem of this type, while most favor- 
ably applied to dispersed graphite, is 
also applicable to slip plane or chain 
graphite. 

In rating chain graphite the num- 
ber of particles is not taken into con- 
sideration and therefore only the size 
is reported. For example, a rating 
of D means a chain of graphite at 
500 diameters with an average width 
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equivalent to the diameter of size 
D particles in the chart. The length 
of particles in chain graphite or the 
number of chains present in a speci- 
fied area are not being evaluated at 
the present time. It will be. ob- 
served in Fig. 1 that an index factor 
is shown on the chart for each classi- 
fication. This factor was derived on 
the basis of the E size nodule repre- 
senting a cube of graphite with a di- 
mension of 0.25: in. on a side at 500 
magnification. A cube of this size is 
equivalent to 0.0156 cu. in. of graph- 
ite and is shown as the f factor on 
the chart. 

The f factor, therefore, represents 
the volume of one nodule of graphite 
at 500 magnification. The factor for 
E size nodule divided by the y 10 is 
the f factor for a D size nodule, etc. 
The product of the number of nodules 
and the index factor for a given 
nodule size will, therefore, provide 
a relative graphite volume rating. 
Further, the amount of carbon in the 
steel which has been converted to 
graphite may also be calculated by 
this method. The chart and method 
of rating employed may, therefore, 
upon the basis of volume considera- 
tions, provide essential data for pre- 
dicting the amount of graphitization 
to be expected on the basis of short- 
time tests. 

Proper identification of graphite is 
particularly difficult in certain alloy 
steels in which complex carbides are 
present. Also the presence of alum- 
ina inclusions may give rise to mis- 
leading results. In order to deter- 
mine whether a specimen contains 
graphite, it is important to preserve 
the inclusion intact during prepara- 
tion of the specimen. Identification 
depends almost exclusively on the 
ability to see clearly such physical 
characteristics as color, texture and 
shape. Graphite under the micro- 
scope is not black, but dark gray, 


and when properly polished exhibits 
a granular or mottled structure. 


It is recognized that an evaluation 
of the steel structure in terms of 
carbide size and distribution is of 
importance if creep results are to be 
intelligently appraised. The exam- 
ination of all metallographic speci- 
mens for carbide structure suggests 
a system for evaluating the degree of 
spheroidization should be developed. 
This phase of the work, although not 
of immediate concern, will require a 
preliminary investigation before it is 
actually undertaken. 


An investigation involving the ex- 
posure of a large number of different 
types of steel at elevated tempera- 
tures for.a period of over 11 years 
has been described. Welded and non- 
welded specimens are included in the 
program. Testing methods to be used 
in evaluating the exposed material 
are described. After results are ob- 
tained for the 10,000 hour exposure, 
it will be possible to develop some 
tentative conclusions for certain 
grades of steel. As the work pro- 
gresses, results will be reported. Al- 
though many aspects of the program 
are related to steelmaking, practi- 
cally all of the data will be of in- 
terest to the user of tubular products 
for service at elevated temperatures. 
Graphitization and creep-rupture re- 
sults will be particularly useful to 
the design engineer. 

In an investigation of this type, 
it was necessary to obtain some of 
the steels from different sources. The 
authors appreciate receiving mate- 
rials from: Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O.; Babcock and 
Wilcox Co., New York; Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Co., New York; Ti- 
tanium Alloy Mfg. Co., New York; 
Pittsburgh Piping and Equipment 
Co., Pittsburgh. 





STAINLESS CLAD STEELS 
By Lukens Steel Co., 412 Lukens Building, 
Coatesville, Pa. Four-page leaflet giving 
prices and standard extras for the com- 
pany’s stainless clad steels. 


A DECADE OF INDUSTRIAL’ RE- 
SEARCH PROGRESS 

By Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Annual report on 
the foundation’s tenth anniversary gives 
history, financial summary, facilities and 
various projects undertaken by the group. 


EEL BRAND HARDENED ANTIFRIC- 
TION METAL 

By Murex Limited, Rainham, Essex, Eng- 
land. Booklet illustrates with microphoto- 
graphs that microstructure of this lead 
base antifriction metal undergoes no ma- 
terial alteration even after repeated melt- 
ing. 





New LITERATURE 


HOW TO USE AN INDUSTRIAL DE- 
SIGNER 

By Society of Industrial Designers, 48 East 
49th street, New York 17. Booklet contains 
10 questions on industrial design often 
asked by businessmen. The answers have 
been prepared by the society and indicate 
the nature of this field. 


METALLURGICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
X-RAY DIFFRACTION SPECTOMETER 
By North American Philips Co. Inc., 100 
East 42nd street, New York. A 16-page 
leaflet containing 15 photos, 23 charts, 
three tables and text material. 


AMERICAN SAFETY STANDARDS 

By American Standards Association, 70 
East 45th street, New York 17. A 20- 
page booklet containing a list of approxi- 
mately 200 standards covering safety and 
industrial health and giving a brief des- 
cription of their contents. 
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9eced, power, streamlining, are the fea- 
> tures that distinguish modern automo- 
biles . . . and modern presses. 

_ Put the same efficiency into your pro- 
duction line that is engineered into your 
> products... Designed for maximum util- 
' ity, Danly presses have the mechanical 
“accuracy and rugged construction that 
make for faster runs, more accurate 
stampings, longer die life, less downtime, 


| STEEL UNIT FRAMES 


and greater production. Enclosed con- 
struction saves floor space, lessens safety 
hazards—especially in rows or batteries. 
Bring your production equipment in 
step with the products you manufacture. 
Make 1947 Products on 1947 Presses. 


 Danly Open Back Inclinable and Horning presses have unit frames 
“ef rugged one-piece all-steel construction. The frames, massive 
presses of this type and size, lend great rigidity and resist- 

te to deflection to these presses. Gears and driving members 

_ fempletely enclosed within the frame run in a spray of filtered oil. 
_ Unusually long gibbing and two slide connections make for 
yen pressure along the full length of the stroke—insure accurate 

t on large or progressive dies—prevent eventual loosen- 
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200 tons 

















These double geared presses are typical of Danly’s complete line of 
one, two and four point straight-side presses. Pressures range from 
100 tons up. Special sizes and types engi ed to specifications. 
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Past and Present Developments in 


OXYGEN GENERATION 


Principles governing air liquefaction and significance of war- 
time and postwar developments from a commercial viewpoint 
are described. Low pressure process based on application of 
reversing heat exchangers is being employed in many industrial 
applications. Engineers contemplating large scale production 
and use of oxygen will benefit from information presented 





SO abundant and important is 
oxygen that it seems somewhat 
strange that it was not the first of 
the elements to be identified, as in 
quantity it is nearly equal in amount 
to all the other elements combined— 
21 per cent of air, 89 per cent of water, 
and nearly one-half by weight of all 
the rocks forming the one-half mile 























By E. P. STEVENSON 


President 
Arthur D. Little Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


crust of the earth. Air and water are 
the major industrial chemicals and 
have been so from the beginning of 
time; no element exceeds oxygen in 
industrial importance. 

With the recognition by Lavoisier 
in 1783 of the role of oxygen in 
combustion there was laid the corner 
stone of modern chemistry. In his 
statement of what has become known 
as the Law of the Conservation of 
Mass is the concept of the chemical 
equation, “Nothing creates itself. . . 
In every operation or reaction, there 


























is an equal quantity of matter before 
and after. . . There is only exchange 
or modification.’’ Despite this early 
momentous observation and the fur- 
ther impact upon scientific imagina- 
tion of the discovery of the function 
of oxygen in metabolism by the re- 
generative CO, = O, cycle, oxygen 
was available for man’s purposes only 
in the naturally occurring condition 
of air until 1900, when Linde applied 
the process of rectification to liquid 
air. 

Thus, a past of less than 50 years 
is in retrospect for high-purity oxy- 
gen. Air was first liquefied by use 
of the Joule-Thomson of the Joule 
Kelvin effect as the source of re- 
frigeration. When air is allowed to 
expand freely, as through a porous 
plug in the Joule-Thomson experi- 
ments, there is a cooling effect. The 
utilization of this effect for liquefy- 
ing gases on an industrial scale ap- 
pears to have been attempted in- 
dependently by Linde in Germany and 
by Hampson in England. The first 
Linde plant worked successfully in 
May, 1895, and it produced several 


Fig. 1—Temperature-entropy liters of liquid air per hour; Hamp- 
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liquefying and distilling 
air 
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Fig. 3—Claude cycle for 
liquefying and distilling 
air using expansion engine 
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For lower operating costs, line your 









furnace with B&W Refractories 


Minimizing maintenance and 
providing continuously superior 
performance are just two of the 
many ways B&W Refractories 
cut operating costs in all types 
of industrial furnaces—large or 
small. 


In large malleableizing furnaces 
of the type shown above, the 
same B&W Refractories—after 
1] years of continuous opera- 
tion with high CO atmospheres 
—are still providing outstand- 
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B&W REFRACTORIES PRODUCTS 


B&W JUNIOR FIREBRICK 
B&W 80 GLASS TANK BLOCKS * B&W INSULATING FIREBRICK 
B&W REFRACTORY CASTABLES, PLASTICS AND MORTARS 


B&W 80 FIREBRICK + 
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OTHER B&W PRODUCTS 
Stationary & Marine Boilers and Component Equipment 
Chemical Recovery Units...Seamless & Welded Tubes... Pulverizers 
Fuel Burning Equipment... Pressure Vessels... Alloy Castings 


ing service, despite the added 
strain placed on them during 
the rigorous war years. 


In small laboratory furnaces, ac- 
curate temperature control and 
the ability to perform precise 
pilot operations which can later 
be duplicated—are essential fac- 
tors in holding down overall 
costs. Because of their superior 
insulating qualities, B&W Insu- 
lating Firebrick are widely used 
for this precision work. 


Photos courtesy Surface Combustion Corp. 





Your local B&W Representative 
will be glad to show how the use of 
B&W Refractories may be profitable 


in your furnace—large or small. 
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Fig. 5 — Cascade system 





















































Fig. 4—Ozxygen generator for cameras for liquefying and distil- 
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son’s apparatus was first exhibited 
in England in March, 1896. 

Air compressed to about 3000 
pounds per square inch passes 
through a closely wound coil of 
copper pipe and expands through 
a valve at the lower end. Cooling 
takes place on expansion in accord- 
ance with the principle just presented, 
and the cool gas travels back through 
the interstices of the coiled pipe, 
cooling the compressed gas inside it. 
The coil acts as a regenerator or 
heat exchanger, and the cooling of 
the air being thus progressive, a 
steady state is reached when a part 
of the air escaping from the valve 
liquefies. In 1902 Linde applied the 
process of rectification or distilla- 
tion to the liquid air produced in his 
unit and thus laid the foundation. 

The combination of these two steps 
(Linde )—that of liquefaction and dis- 
tillation—in a single unit is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 2. The ac- 
companying changes in state are 
shown in Fig. 1 on a temperature- 
entropy diagram. In its simplest 
form, the plant consists of a com- 
pressor, a heat exchanger, an expan- 
sion valve, and a single fractionating 
column. Air is compressed and cooled 
to substantially room temperature be- 
tween 1 and 2. This is shown as ar 
isothermal pressure increase in Fig. 1 
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The compressed air passes through 
a heat exchanger (2 and =3) 
and is cooled by the countercurrent 
cold effluent gases from the rectify- 
ing column. This process results in 
a large enthalpy decrease at constant 
pressure, thereby reducing the air 
temperature to about —160°F. A fur- 
ther enthalpy reduction at constant 
pressure is effected by heat exchang- 
ing the air with boiling oxygen at 
the base of the column 2 and 4. The 
high pressure air, now well below the 
critical temperature is flashed 
through the expansion valve, where- 
upon it is converted to approximately 
75 per cent liquid and 25 per cent 
vapor. The liquid is admitted to the 
top of the column, where, as it trick- 
les down countercurrent to the rising 
vapors, nitrogen and argon are pre- 
ferentially evaporated, leaving sub- 
stantially pure oxygen at the bottom 
of the column. The escaping vapors 
are warmed to room temperature at 
a constant pressure of about 1 atmos- 
phere 6 and 7. 

In the commercial practice today 
of the Linde process for producing 
oxygen it is common to combine with 
the Joule-Thomson effect an auxiliary 
refrigeration cycle, in which ammonia 
is commonly used. This results in 
considerable increased efficiency, as 
it is more economical to produce re- 


- cycle so-called 


frigeration in the region covered by 
the ammonia cycle than to depend en- 
tirely upon the less thermodyami- 
cally efficient Joule-Thomson effect. 
A combination of these two sources 
of refrigeration is shown in Fig. 3. 

Another method of increasing the 
efficiency of the Hampson-Linde 
system, which was first suggested by 
Lord Rayleigh, involves the introduc- 
tion of an expansion cylinder or tur- 
bine into the system in place of the 
expansion valve, thus making the 
gas do work on some mechanism out- 
side the liquefier. In May, 1902, Claude 
succeeded in applying the principle 
of adiabatic expansion to the lique- 
faction of air. A plant for producing 
oxygen based on the Claude 
is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 5; the entropy 
changes are sketched in Fig. 6. 

At a still later date the use of 
multiple refrigerants in stages was 
proposed for liquefying air at pres- 
sures used in rectification. Cascade 
systems, as these were called, would 
employ a series of orthodox refriger- 
ant cycles, the coldest rejecting its 
heat to another, and so on, until the 
warmest rejects its heat to the at- 
mosphere or cooling water. Such a 
process is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 4. The largest consumer-oper- 
ated plant in the country—that of 
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eeeLET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 
your P.S. Plan Provides 


HAVE YOU told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 
thority, “success.” 

There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can your employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U. S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 
$3 they invest! 

Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 
Bonds Division. 





“NEW IDEA” TO HIS NEPHEW 





New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 


PS.RP 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


STEEL 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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General Electric Co., at its Cleve- 
land Wire Works—is of this type. The 
cycle makes use of an additional re- 
frigeration stage in which nitrogen 
is used. 

There are other so-called cycles for 
the liquefaction and rectification of 
air than those which are shown, 
though these are the classical ones. 
The number of cycles which can be 
conceived is almost infinite. Hundreds 
have been analyzed by the methods of 
thermodynamics in search of more 
efficient combinations, and there are 
in all some eleven principal indepen- 
dent variables which must be taken 
into account in the engineering de- 
sign of a process based on any of 
these cycles. When the number of 
physical variables are combined with 
the purely engineering electives, the 
types and varieties of plants which 
can be engineered for the liquefac- 
tion and distillation of air are large. 


It was therefore no mean under- 
taking, in 1941, to comply with the 
request of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces for a survey of the state of 
this art and an appraisal of the 
prospects of designing plants and 
building them to new specifications 
imposed by new conditions of use— 
those of war. Even before the United 
States entered the war, plans for 
an extensive development program 
were underway and shortly thereafter 
these plans were implemented by 
OSRD. The purpose for which the 
services needed oxygen were: 


1. Submarine propulsion 

2. For breathing of airplane crews 
at high altitude 

3. For airplane “bursts of power” 

4. For emergency welding and cut- 
ting on shipboard 

5. Submarine air conditioning 

6. Various medical uses in the field 

7. Repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment in the field 

8. Secondary fuel for rocket propul- 
s10n, 

It had already been anticipated by 
the Air Forces, and the need acted 
upon, that truck-mounted generators 
would be needed in the field to pro- 
duce oxygen, as it was no longer 
feasible to rely upon shipping oxygen 
in high-pressure cylinders made from 
critical materials, in which 7 pounds 
of metal were required to ship 1 
pound of oxygen, while using our 
precious transport facilities. A major 
requirement of this program was high 
purity oxygen for aviators’ use. With 
pressurized cabins only a glint in 
the engineer’s eye, but large, long- 
range, high-altitude bombers already 
on the drafting boards, a project was 
authorized by the Air Forces for the 
design of an air-borne and operated 
unit to supply 150 cubic feet per hour 
of 99.5 per cent purity to meet the 
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Fig. 7—Collins reversing heat 
exchanger 
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Fig. 8—Basic elements of a re- 
exchanger 











versing 


needs of a crew of ten, the unit to 
weigh, complete with auxiliary equip- 
ment, under 500 pounds. Nothing as 
small as this had ever been con- 
sidered by engineers, and the weight 
specifications were literally in terms 
of pounds rather than tons. 


Another unusual assignment was 
that of a generator for oxygen de- 
signed for installations on a _ sub- 
marine to supply diesel engines with 
oxygen as a secondary fuel and thus 
permit their use under water with 
the elimination of storage batteries 
and motors. In terms of then exist- 
ing commercial plants to comparable 
size a quick survey indicated the 
magnitude of the problem. The 
weights added up to the complete 
displacement of the submarine. The 
investigation of this problem was in 
fact the immediate occasion for the 
initiation of the OSRD oxygen pro- 
gram. 

Of significance in this discussion of 





wartime developments are those which 
stem from the project of Drs. F. G. 
Keyes and S. C. Collins at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. To 
the latter we are indebted for the 
low-pressure process based upon the 
use of reversing heat exchangers. In 
the spring of 1942 Dr. Collins, in as- 
sociation with Dr. H. O. McMahon, 
was requested by the Air Forces to 
proceed with the design and con- 
struction of a test model of an air- 
borne or air transportable unit for 
emergency air bases and for opera- 
tion on long-range, high-altitude 
bombers while in flight (Fig. 7). 
Many of the specifications for 
this particular unit were important 
in connection with the design of units 
for other military uses, such as truck- 
mounted units of larger capacity, and 
are of great importance in many in- 
dustrial applications. Chief among 
these is the use of the exchange sys- 
tem for effecting the purification of 
air from its minor condensable frac- 
tions, which comprise chiefly water 
and carbon dioxide along with traces 
of hydrocarbons which might be in- 
troduced into any system through 
the lubricants used in compressing. 


Prevailing commercial practice is 
to remove carbon dioxide, which is 
present in air normally to the amount 
of 0.03 per cent through contact with 
liquid caustic soda in suitable scrub- 
bing towers; and water through use 
of a regenerative absorber such as 
silica gel or activated alumina. Use 
of physical means for purifying the 
air, particularly in large-scale com- 
mercial operations, is especially im- 
portant in any low-pressure cycle. 
Chemical purification of air obviously 
becomes more expensive and cumber- 
some as pressure decreases owing to 
the increasing volume of air to be 
handled. The basic elements of a 
reversing exchanger are shown in 
Fig. 8 

Impure air compressed to the de- 
sired pressure is admitted to one 
channel of a heat exchanger through 
a suitable 4-way switch valve. As 
the air passes through the exchanger, 
it is progressively cooled by the 
countercurrent stream, or streams, of 
returning gas. Water and ice are 
condensed out upon the extended sur- 
face of the channel and, at zones 
of lower temperature, oil vapors and 
solid carbon dioxide are deposited. 
Under these conditions the air pass- 
age would soon accumulate heavy de- 
posits of impurities and would even- 
tually become plugged. 

Before any serious impediment to 
flow develops, the effluent and in- 
fluent passages are simultaneously re- 


(Please turn to Page 129) 
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31G THINGS BUILDING 
| AVONDALE 


Giant STEEL suction dredges .. . 
modern STEEL tuna clippers for the 
Pacific . . . STEEL towboats and 

tugboats . . . all these and many 
more are building at AVONDALE! 
On the gulf coast, on the Missis- 
sippi—in the south AVONDALE 
is your answer for shipbuilding 


in STEEL! 






Our many satisfied customers 
are the strong proof of our ex- 
cellent workmanship. Each 
AVONDALE man, from the 
top, right down the line, is an 
expert and proud of his part 

on the AVONDALE team. 

5 Such teamwork as you find 
is at AVONDALE is the an- 
; swer to quality shipbuild- 
ing. Yes, we have... 


) BIG 
ARDS 
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EXTREME DEPTH or 
EXCEPTIONAL LENGTH 
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laced anywh r 
as required. 


This furnace is 
built in two sec- 
tions, but addi- 
tional sections 
to accommodate 
even longer work 
can be added. 


Ask for complete infor- Upton Electric Salt Bath Furnaces are 
mation on UPTON built to any length and for either 
ELECTRIC SALT BATH batch or continuous (conveyorized 
FURNACES now. FOSS. 








Martempering Steel 


(Continued from Page 96) 


austenite. The equation may be cor- 
rected for other grain sizes by chang- 
ing the factor which is multiplied by 
%C. This factor varies from 0.410 
to 0.200 for ASTM grain sizes No. 1 
to No. 10 respectively. Unless, how- 
ever, conditions are unusual the as- 
sumption of a grain size of about No. 
7 at the hardening temperature is 
valid and may be used with equation 
pe ! 

After making full use of a known 
composition of the steel to be treated, 
we must turn to the facilities that 
are to be used in treating. Let us 
consider the most important of these 
facilities for our purposes which is 
the quench bath. Each cooling bath 
has a certain ability to remove heat 
from the object being cooled. This 
cooling power of quench baths has 
been designated numerically as the 
“H” value (heat transfer equivalent). 
Below some typical H values for cool- 
ing baths are listed after Austin‘. 


Quenching Medium H Value 
still air 0.02 
moving air 0.05 
still oil 0.30 
still water 1.00 


Having found the Ms, bainitic and 
pearlitic hardenabilities, and the H 
values of the available quenching me- 
diums for the steel to be martem- 
pered, we are ready to apply some 
heat flow formulas to our data. Aus- 
tin‘ has described some very useful 
formulas which apply nicely to the 
martempering calculations. They per- 
tain to heat flow in the unsteady 
state as follows: 


(3) U = Temperature at given time 
—Final uniform temperature/ 
Initial uniform temperature— 
Final uniform temperature. 
Where U is the relative tempera- 
ture which is the fraction of the 
total temperature ultimately to 
be achieved which remains to be 
accomplished at a given instant. 
U is unity at the start of cooling 
and zero at final equilibrium. 

(4) X/L = 0 at center of piece. 

X/L = 1 at surface of piece. 
Where X is the center position; 
L is the radius or half-thickness; 
and X/L is a relative position. 
The length of the piece must be 
10 or more times the half-thick- 
ness I. in using these formulas. 
at ta 

(5) — =rorrLl? = taorLl? = — 
L? r 
Where a is the diffusion constant, 
which may be considered as 1.0 
in.?/min. for steel; t is the time 
elapsed since start of cooling; 
and r is a factor found from HL, 
X/L, and U, using Russell’s 
tables. 

It may seem that the above equa- 
tions are rather vague, but the exact 


use to be made of these equations 
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will become clear in the examples to 
follow. Note that in equation 5 refer- 
ence is made to Russell’s tables. The 
tables taken from Russell (First Re- 
port of the Alloy Steels Research 
Committee, Special Report 24, of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, 1936) are 
used to calculate the rate of change 
of temperature or the temperature 
distribution within an infinite slab or 
cylinder. Part of these tables are 
reproduced here in Table II. 

We are now in a position to take 
an actual example and see how to 
predict the suitability and determine 
the method of martempering a hypo- 
eutectoid steel part. 

Let us suppose that we are at- 
tempting to martemper three SAE 
4140 axles of the following dimen- 


sions: 2 in. diameter by 20 in. long, 1 
in. diameter by 20 in. long, and 1/2 in. 
diameter by 20 in. long. First we use 
the formula in Table I and find the 
Ms of 4140 steel to be 590° F. We 
then use equations 1 and 2 and find 
the pearlitic hardenability to be Di 
— 4,7-in. and the bainitic hardenabil- 
ity to be Di = 1.8-in. Using the pear- 
litic and bainitic Di’s we may then 
find the time in cooling necessary to 
form pearlite and bainite as follows: 


Time necessary for the formation 
of pearlite: 

Di = 4.7-inches, Hardening Tempera- 
ture (recommended for 4140) = 
1550° F. 

H value for still water @ 70°F = 
1.00, L = 2.35 (see x 
2.35, U = —— = 

1550 — 70 


HL = 





TABLE II 
TABLES FOR INFINITE CYLINDER OR ROD (AFTER RUSSELL) 























Cylinder. HL — 1 

— _ Value of U when x/L is ————— ~ 

t 0.0 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 
0.04 N.E. 0.99013 0.97748 0.97638 0.91801 0.86467 0.79388 
0.05 N.E. 0.98114 0.96416 0.93687 0.89640 0.84128 0.77338 
0.06 0.99937 0.97070 0.95209 0.91929 0.87630 0.82022 0.75133 
0.08 0.99179 0.94737 0.92134 0.88353 0.83982 0.78312 0.71637 
0.10 0.97904 0.92337 0.89278 0.85423 0.80716 0.75080 0.68635 
0.20 0.87208 0.79536 0.76197 0.72227 0.67709 0.62659 0.57162 
0.30 0.75176 0.68071 0.65064 0.61545 0.57598 0.53242 0.48553 
0.40 0.64340 0.58167 0.55568 0.52539 0.48151 0.45423 0.41491 
0.50 0.54977 0.49686 0.47461 0.44868 0.41971 0.38786 0.35366 
0.60 0.46963 0.42438 0.40537 0.38321 0.35846 0.33125 0.30204 
0.70 0.40111 0.36246 0.34623 0.32731 0.30616 0.28292 0.25797 
0.80 0.34259 0.30958 0.29572 0.27955 0.26150 0.24164 0.22034 
0.90 0.29261 0.26442 0.25257 0.23877 0.22855 0.20639 0.18819 
1.0 0.24992 0.22584 0.21424 0.20393 0.19032 0.17628 0.16073 
1.2 0.18231 0.16475 0.15737 0.14877 0.13916 0.12860 0.11726 
1.4 0.13300 0.12018 0.11480 0.10853 0.10152 0.09381 0.08554 
1.6 0.09702 0.08767 0.08375 0.07917 0.07406 0.06843 0.06237 
13 0.07078 0.06396 0.06109 0.05910 0.05402 0.04992 0.04550 
2.0 0.05163 0.04666 0.04457 0.04213 0.03941 0.03642 0.03319 
3.0 0.01067 devine! © | Dames ieewes Pvawes éuween 0.00686 
4.0 0.00220 eee 0.00142 

Cylinder. HL—2 

Value of U when x/L is —, 

T 0.0 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 
0.04 0.99616 0.97812 0.95515 0.91569 0.85210 0.76204 0.64513 
0.05 0.99748 0.96246 0.93229 0.88603 0.81709 0.72597 0.61304 
0.06 0.99419 0.94464 0.90894 0.85695 0.78545 0.69450 0.58536 
0.08 0.98101 0.90584 0.86198 0.80403 0.73165 0.64121 0.53906 
0.10 0.95921 0.86560 0.81725 0.75655 0.68264 0.59691 0.50099 
0.15 0.88075 0.76738 0.71627 0.65592 0.58664 0.50980 0.42687 
0.2 0.78992 0.67738 0.62902 0.57321 0.51064 0.44152 0.37016 
0.3 0.61929 0.52557 0.48753 0.44183 0.39255 0.33956 0.28383 
0.4 0.48072 0.40711 0.37651 0.34178 0.30350 0.26244 0.21921 
0.5 0.37240 0.31525 0.29150 0.26336 0.23493 0.20312 0.16974 
0.6 0.28838 0.24409 0.22570 0.20485 0.18230 0.15762 0.13142 
0.7 0.22329 0.18900 0.17436 0.15861 0.14083 0.12176 0.10176 
0.8 0.17289 0.14634 0.13531 0.12281 0.10904 0.09428 0.07879 
0.9 0.13387 0.11331 0.10472 0.09509 0.08442 0.07300 0.06101 
1.0 0.10365 0.08773 0.08112 0.07363 0.06537 0.05652 0.04724 
1.5 0.02884 0.02441 0.02255 0.02049 0.01823 0.01372 0.01315 
2.0 0.00803 0.00679 0.00628 0.00570 0.00506 0.00438 0.00366 
2.2 0.00481 a eee op ere cr hates | scene 0.00219 
2.4 Geen - i aweces  ## ‘eatone | Savane ° Ge¥asen 0.00131 
2.6 Ceerre ——si( ese 06©6©6©™:C CMa! aes = (tt ROS 0.00079 

Cylinder. HL—2.4 

om Value of U when x/L is — 

T 0.0 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 
0.02 N.E. 0.99677 0.99072 0.97074 0.92295 0.83355 0.69204 
0.04 0.99940 0.97474 0.94821 0.90230 0.82989 0.72883 0.59799 
0.05 0.99760 0.95681 0.92230 0.86866 0.79108 0.68950 0.56409 
0.06 0.99374 0.93660 0.89579 0.83677 0.75634 0.65557 0.53518 
0.08 0.97591 0.89300 0.84370 0.77859 0.69623 0.59889 0.48746 
0.10 0.95358 0.84830 0.79449 0.72704 0.64550 0.55248 0.44884 
0.15 0.86579 0.74100 0.69529 0.61971 0.54472 0.46299 0.37512 
0.20 0.76618 0.64459 0.59282 0.53327 0.46667 0.39543 0.32000 
0.30 0.58385 0.48584 0.44521 0.39914 0.34828 0.29453 0.23816 
0.40 0.44036 0.36566 0.33484 0.29998 0.26160 0.22115 0.17879 
0.50 0.33147 0.27512 0.25189 0.22563 0.19676 0.16632 0.13445 
0.60 0.24941 0.20699 0.18951 0.16975 0.14802 0.12511 0.10115 
0.70 0.18764 0.15572 0.14258 0.12771 0.11136 0.09413 0.07610 
0.80 0.14117 0.11716 0.10727 0.09608 0.08378 0.07082 0.05725 
0.90 0.10621 0.08814 0.08070 0.07229 0.06303 0.05328 0.04307 
1.0 0.07991 0.06631 0.06071 0.05439 0.04742 0.04008 0.03241 
1.2 0.04523 0.03754 0.03437 0.03078 0.02684 0.02269 0.01834 
1.4 0.02560 0.02125 0.01945 0.01742 0.01519 0.01284 0.01038 
1.5 0.01926 0.01598 0.01463 0.01311 0.01143 0.00966 0.00781 
1.6 0.01449 0.01203 0.01101 0.00986 0.00860 0.00727 0.00588 
1.8 0.00820 0:,00680 0.00623 0.00558 0.00487 0.00411 0.00332 
2.0 0.00464 0.00385 0.00353 0.00316 0.00276 0.00233 0.00188 
2.2 O.00268 sh kscne atiin.t oe a tiawe: | ~~ adenaue 0.00107 
2.4 RR -eeciet ) | Sweetest. | ~setede. * <Sttene(  secane 0.00060 
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isn’t this what you want 


in SAND CASTINGS? 
















FAST HELP on design 


FAST PRICE quotations 


LOWEST PRICE consistent with 


HIGH-QUALITY castings 


FAST DELIVERY 


ALUMINUM’S BIG ADVANTAGES 
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You can get ALL 6 from the BEST source 
for ALUMINUM SAND CASTINGS 
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Let’s 
“TALK TURKEY” 


When you buy aluminum castings from 
Alcoa, you get the benefit of our 60 
years of handling tough castings jobs, 
unusual jobs, the jobs that call for 
know-how, research, trail blazing, even 
plain trial and error. 

Your castings job gets the benefit of 
all this knowledge, plus the finest in 
research -and development work, plus 
every type of testing equipment; plus 
ultramodern foundries, PLUS the 
brains, skill, and hands of Alcoa’s “old 
sand hogs” who have been making 
Alcoa Castings most of their lives. 

Only from Alcoa do you get all'these 
pluses! When you need sand castings, 
order them from Alcoa ... your best 
source of the best aluminum sand cast- 
ings today, tomorrow, always. Prompt 
service from one of Alcoa’s four con- 
venient foundries . . . at Bridgeport, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles. Ready 
to serve you NOW on sand or per- 
manent mold castings. . 

Write to ALuminum ComPANy OF 
America, Alcoa Castings Engineering 
Service, 2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. Sales offices in 54 principal cities. 





ALUMINUM 
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DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Today... Tomorrow... Always 


































4 OF THE 12 POINTS 
THAT MAKE 
ALCOA CASTINGS 
BETTER 


Melting temperatures are 
controlled by precision 
electronic instruments to 
avoid overheating the 
melt. This is important to 
control grain structure in 
castings. 


X-Ray control assures the 
proper location of gates, 
risers, and cores. Tells 
what's what inside the 
casting. 


Heat treatment of alumi- 
num castings is done in 
modern furnaces equip- 
ped with supersensitive 
thermostatic controls to 
hold temperatures within 
narrow limits. An order of 
castings receives identical 
heat treatment from batch 
to batch. 


Sharp-eyed, experienced 
inspectors give each fin- 
ished Alcoa Casting a 
thorough going over, 
make sure that all the 
castings you receive are 
sound and true, accurate 
in all dimensions. 











T— 70 

———— (see equation 3). 
1480 

590 — 70 


when T = Ms U = 


at 

——— 2 = r from —— = r (equa- 

(2.35) L2 

tion 5) or 5.5r = t. 

Referring to Table II, cylinder HL 

2.4. Looking in the column for 
the center of the piece x/L = Owe 
find that when U = 0.351 then r = 
about 0.48, so that t = 0.48 x 5.5 or 
t = 2.6 min. Therefore we have 
found that if more than 2.6 min is 
spent between the hardening tem- 
perature (1550° F) and the Ms (590° 
F’) pearlite will begin to form in the 
piece. 

Time necessary for the formation 
of bainite: Di = 1.8 in., and L = 
0.9-in. same procedure as shown 
above is used. However, in this case 
it is necessary to interpolate in Rus- 
sell’s tables between the table for HL 

- 0.8 and the table for HL = 1, 
Table II. Using the equation at /L2 

r, t is found to equal 0.68 min, 
or 41 sec. Therefore, if the time 
spent between the hardening tem- 
perature and the M, temperature ex- 
ceeds 41 seconds, bainite will form 
in the piece. 

Now let us suppose that we have 
two types of quenching media avail- 
able to us. One quench consisting of 
still oil at 70° F, having an H value 
of 0.3: and another quench consist- 
ing of molten salt held at about 40 
degrees below the M, of 4140, at 550° 
F, having an H value of 0.2. It is al- 
ways a good idea to have a molten 
salt bath slightly below the M, of 
the steel because after quenching, the 
temperature of the bath is slightly 
increased. 

Let us first consider the 4140 axle 
2 in. diameter by 20 in. long. In using 
the still oil quench we first calculate 
time necessary in oil to bring the 
center of the piece to the M, tem- 
perature. 

590 — 70 
Using equation 3: U = —————— = 
1550 — 70 

0.351, L is equal to 2-in./2, or 1.0 

and H equals 0.3 so that HL = 0.3. 

Using the Russell tables for HL = 


0.2 and HL = 0.4, we interpolate 
to find r for X/L = O (center), 


when U = 0.351; R is found to 
be 2.3. 

at 

Using equation 5: ——- = 

L2 
2.3, or t= 2.3 minutes, the time 
required for the center of the axle 
to reach the M,. Let us now find 
what the surface temperature will 
be after the 2.3 minutes required 
to bring the center to the M,. 

T—70 


Using equation 3: U = —————— 
1550 — 70 


or U ® 1480 + 70 = T. 

Using equation 4: X/L = 1 (at sur- 
face). 

Using equation 5: at /L2 
2.3 


Using the Russell tables for HL = 
0.2 and HL = 0.4, we interpolate 
to find U for X/L = 1 when r = 
2.3; U is found to be 0.28 so that 
T = 0.28 x 1480 + 70 = 484° F, 
the surface temperature. 

Now using the nomograph in Table 
I for a carbon content of 0.40 and 
an M, of 590° F, it is found that 
at a temperature of 484° F the sur- 
face will be about 90 per cent trans- 
formed to martensite. 

Recalling the three requirements 
for successful martempering, let us 
see what may be done with the 2-in. 
diameter axle by an interrupted oil 
quench. 

It will be remembered that re- 
quirement 1 states that when the 
center of the piece reaches the M, 
temperature, the surface shall be at 
a temperature no lower than that 
which will cause the formation of 
30 per cent or less of martensite. 
Since the 2-in. axle is 484° F or 
about 90 per cent martensite when 
the center has cooled to the M,, it 
is evident that we cannot meet re- 
quirement 1. 

Requirement 2 states that very 
little, or no pearlite shall be formed 
in the piece. We found that it re- 
quires 2.6 min for pearlite to form 
in our 4140 axle and that the center 
could be brought to the M, in 2.3 
min. Requirement 2 can be met. 

Requirement 3 states that only 
small amounts or no bainite be 
formed in the piece. We found that 
it requires 41 sec for bainite to form 
in our 4140 axle and that the center 
would not be at the M, for 2.3 min. 
Therefore, it may be expected that 
considerable bainite would form, and 
hence requirement 3 cannot be met. 


We may safely predict, then, that 
this 4140 axle cannot be successfully 
martempered by using an interrupted 
quench in still oil at 70° F. 

In order to avoid repetition, Ta- 
bles III and IV have been constructed 
to show the figures for use of a salt 
bath quench at 550° F, and figures 
for the axles of 1l-in. and %-in. di- 
ameters. 

Referring to Table III column 1 
is the type of steel, columns 2-8 give 
the analysis, column 9 gives the M, 
calculated from composition, columns 
10 and 11 give the hardenability Di’s 
calculated from composition by equa- 
tions 1 and 2, columns 12 and 13 
show the time necessary for pearlite 
and bainite to form, calculated as 
previously described; column 14 
shows the quenching media available 
with their H values shown in column 
15, and column 16 shows the sizes de- 
sired to be treated. The numbers 
marked by asterisks give a cross ref- 
erence to information used in Table 
IV by column number. 

Referring to Table IV column 1 
shows the size of the piece, column 
2 the method of martempering, col- 
umn 3 H value of the quench, col- 
umn 4 radius or half-thickness L, 
column 5 product HL, column 6 val- 
ue of U computed as described, col- 
umn 7 the value of r for the center 
x /L = O when U and HL are known 
(found from Russell’s tables), col- 
umn 8 time required for center of 


* piece to reach the M, temperature, 


computed as described, column 9 val- 
ue of U for Xx/L = 1 when r and HL 
are known, computed as described, 
column 10 surface temperature at 
time center reaches the M,, computed 


“as described; column 11 percentage 


martensite formed at surface when 
center is at M, temperature, com- 
puted from the temperature given in 
column 10 and the nomograph of Ta- 
ble I and columns 12-14 inclusive, 
meeting of the three requirements 
for successful martempering. 

Getting back to our sample axles, 
let us now observe Table IV and see 
what may be derived. It is found 
that the 2-in. diameter 4140 axle 
cannot be successfully martempered 
either by interrupted oil quench or 





TABLE Ill 


Pearlitic 
Di inches 


Bainitic 
Di inches 


4.7” 1.8” 


time quen SIZE 
no B 


41 still cylin. 
3 


sec. oil 
10” long 
salt 


@ 


a dia: 
550 


, , 2, %” 
(14) (15) (16) 
*2 *3 pe | 
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Don't put up with make-shift assemblies when it is so 
easy to get the RIGHT inapene the RIGHT shaft 
speed, the RIGHT construction features, the RIGHT 
mounting ... all combined into one compact power 
package. 2 
Master Motors, available in millions on millions. 
of combinations of types-and ratings, permit you to 
use a power drive on each job that's just right. . . 
a power drive that will add greatly to the compact- 
ness, appearance, and economy of each of your 
applications. : ‘ 
Use Master Motors to increase the salability of 
your motor-driven products . . . improve the 
economy and productivity of your plant equipment, 


They're the horsesense way to use horsepower. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
\ 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 














SAE 4140 
dimensions 


cylinders: 

interrupted 

quench in 3 1 
still oil 


2” dia. x 10” 


salt quench 2 1 
@ 550 F 


interrupted 
quench in 3 
still oil 


1” dia. x 10” 


salt quench 2 
@ 550 F 


interrupted 
quench in 3 
still oil 


%” dia. x 10” 


salt quench 
@ 550 F 2 


(1) (2) (3) ( 


method H L 


25 


25 


TABLE IV 


Cc time U0 
HL U r C@M srf 
3 351 2.3 2.3 28 
min 
2 04 8.5 8.5 
min 
15 .351 4.1 61 .32 
sec 
10 04 16.5 4.1 
min. 
075 351 7.9 29.4 .29 
sec. 
05 04 33. 2.06 
min. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Req. 1 Req. 2 Req. 3 
srf %™M GM no P no B 
temp. srf srf 2.6m 41s 
484 90 NO YES NO 
F 
10 or YES NO NO 
less 
543 25 YES YES NO 
F 
10 or YES NO NO 
less 
499 80 NO YES YES 
F 
10 or YES YES NO 
less 
(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 





high temperature salt quench. The 
l-in. diameter 4140 axle may be suc- 
cessfully martempered, providing we 
do not object to the formation of 
some bainite in the center of the axle 
by an interrupted oil quench; al- 
though it could not be martempered 
with a high temperature salt quench. 

It is interesting to note that by 
comparing column 8 of Table IV with 
column 13 of Table III, a quantita- 
tive idea of the amount of bainite 
formed may be had. In the case of 
the l-in. axle for interrupted oil 
quench, the bainite reaction would 
go forward for only 20 seconds. A 
draw treatment following martem- 
pering might well discount the in- 
jurious effects of the bainite in the 
l-in. axle. The %-in. diameter axle 
does not lend itself to martempering 
by an interrupted oil quench, but if 
bainite is not objectionable, it could 
be martempered in salt. Note here, 
the bainite reaction will go forward 
for as long as 82 seconds. 

It can be seen from Table IV that 
we are able to predict success only 
in the case of the 1-in. and %-in. di- 
ameter axles. Even this prediction of 
success carries reservation that bain- 
ite will form, and probably a draw 
after martempering will be desirable 


if good impact resistance is neces- 
Sary in service. 

We have precisely determined the 
method for the l-in. and ¥%-in. di- 
ameter axles that may be martem- 
pered. In the case of the 1-in. axle, 
we shall use a still oil quench leav- 
ing the axle in the oil for 61 sec- 
onds or about 1 min. In the case of 
the %-in. axle, we shall use a salt 
quench, held at 550° F, and leave the 
axle in the salt bath for about 2 min. 

At this point let us qualify the sys- 
tem employed to make these predic- 
tions and determinations: 

(A) Part must be a hypoeutectoid 
steel. 

(B) Shape must be a cylinder, or 
a slab, or a shape wherein a mathe- 
matical interpolation between a rod 
and a plate may be made. 

(C) Length must be at least 10 
times the radius or half-thickness of 
the part. 

With the above qualifications in 
mind, let us outline the way in which 
the prediction of the suitability, and 
determination of the method of mar- 
tempering a hypoeutectoid steel part 
should be done. 

(1) Obtain a set of Russell’s tables. 


(2) Find the H value of quenches 


available for the type of steel 
under consideration. 

(3) Use the proper hardening tem- 
perature and be sure to get a 
homogeneous austenite of about 
grain size 7 for the steel selected 

(4) Set up a table as in Table III. 


(5) Set up a table as in Table IV. 


(6) Make a thoughtful interpretation 
of the table, as in Table IV and 
of its implications. 

If the six steps above are used as 
a guide, a martempering job may 
either be considered or rejected. This 
preliminary appraisal has been made 
possible by the composite work and 
thinking of many experts and the 
man who takes full advantage of 
such an appraisal will not be disap- 
pointed. 
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Germans Welded Stainless 
To Plain Steel Plates 


Large quantities of compound met- 
al plates were produced for the Ger- 
man chemical industry during the 
war by hot-roll welding of stainless 
steel surface sheets to plain steel back- 
ing plates according to a report PE- 
52882 issued by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Washington. 

The report, which surveys rolling 
mill practices in 16 German firms, was 
prepared by J. C. Richards of the Aus- 
tralian Scientific and Technical Mis- 
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sion, for the British Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Subcommittee. 

The compound plates produced at 
the Deutsche Roehrenwerke A. G. at 
Muelheim, were made with one or 
both surfaces protected by stainless 
steel, copper, silver, brass or other 
metals, the report states. 

Among the advantages advanced for 
compound plates made by hot rolling 
are economy in use of alloys, ease of 
fabrication, high strength combined 
with assistance to chemical attack, 
resistance of the backing plate to sul- 
phur, and the feasibility of construct- 
ing plates with magnetic properties 


but with an austenitic surface layer. 

In the process plates are built up 
in a pack; the pack is sealed by weld- 
ing and piping is provided to pass a 
hydrogen atmosphere between the 
metal surfaces. After heating to 
rolling temperature, the pack is rolled 
in an ordinary plate mill. 

The compound steel plates examined 
by the investigator averaged about 
1 centimeter in thickness with a stain- 
less sheathing of about 1 to 2 milli- 
meters. He noted in one instance that 
the penetration of a plate by shrap- 
nel did not separate the stainless sheet 
from the plain steel backing. 
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Materials Specification 
(Concluded from Page 106) 

can be met with standard materials. 
Proof that material requirements are 
not as inflexible as may seem, was 
brought out during the national 
emergency steel program. Under this 
program new, untried NE steels were 
used in place of previously used alloy 
and special steels. The new metals 
did not restrict the war effort to any 
great extent and in some cases bet- 
ter results were obtained. 

Use of nonstandard materials is 
justified if the results from their use 
are so great as to counter-balance 
the higher cost, the difficulty of pro- 
curement, and the loss of all the ad- 
vantages that go with materials made 
under specifications. Yet, the use of 
standard metals can be just as harm- 
ful as the disregard of standards. 
Many plants have extremely inflex- 
ible policies governing the use of 
standard materials. 

Specifications have gone far in 
standardizing production of metals; 
yet, it is unwise to assume that spec- 
ifications provide the last word in 
precision. The ingredients and quan- 
tities of ingredients may vary con- 
siderably within a specification num- 
ber; for that matter, allowances are 
provided in specifications for such 
variations. 

No two heats of metal can ever be 
exactly alike, nor is there any need 
for them to be identical. Thus, it 
is short sighted to insist on using 
C 1030 steel when C 1029 is avail- 
able and C 1030 cannot be procured. 
Actually, the C 1029 may be the 
same metal as C 1030. Such is the case 
because all components except carbon 
are identical for the two metals. 
C 1029 has a carbon range of 0.25- 
0.31 per cent, C 1030 has a carbon 
range of 0.28-0.34 per cent. If the 
carbon range of the former is high 
and that of the latter low, both met- 
als will be identical. This is true of 
many material specifications. 

And in many instances, materials 
made from entirely different com- 
ponents can be used interchangeably. 
This was proved conclusively with 
NE steels. The proof shown there 
applies still. If the same physical 
properties can be obtained from sev- 
eral different types of materials, 
there is no reason why the different 
steels cannot be used interchangeably. 

This is the basic reasoning behind 
the “H” band steels. Here, physical 
properties are of first importance 
and chemical compositions sec- 
ondary. The trend is more toward 
emphasizing physical properties de- 
rived from metals rather than from 
the precise components used in mak- 
ing metals. 


October 20, 1947 








Is it a New Plant? 

Is it Modernization? 
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Is it Processing? 
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Cold Extrusion 


(Concluded from Page 93) 
menting with various tool materials, 
including tungsten carbide types. 
There are indications of very long 
tool life. 

Heintz is not deviating from usual 
American production standards in do- 
ing the job. By the use of extra- 
ordinary means for reducing friction, 
they are obtaining reductions in ex- 
cess of 75 per cent. 

The process is adapted to SAE 1010 
and other carbon steels, as well as 
the low alloy steels. 

The process, economically, is best 
suited to long production runs or 
to production of difficult sections 
which would be costlier to make by 
other methods. 

For lubrication, Heintz uses chem- 
ical coatings in conjunction with spe- 
cial lubricants. 

Evidence of the existence of the 
methods involved was located by W. 
W. Galbreath, formerly associated 
with the Heintz Mfg. Co., while in 
yermany on the staff of the Technical 
Industrial Intelligence Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Development of Extrusion 


About 1934, the German govern- 
ment called together all of the manu- 
facturers of steel cartridge cases 
and told them to develop the best 
method for making cartridge cases. In 
the course of the experiments, the 
idea of extruding, rather than draw- 
ing these parts was proposed. After 
some experimenting, a method of 
manufacturing steel cartridge cases 
which was actually a combination of 
extruding and drawing was worked 
out. 

In using this new method, the first 
operation was approximately the 
same by either extruding or draw- 
ing. The second operation was per- 
formed by extrusion instead of draw- 
ing. Remaining operations were by 
the conventional drawing process. 
When using conventional drawing, 
six drawing operations and three an- 
neal-pickle-bonderize operations were 
required. 

With the new method, five press 
operations and two anneal-pickle- 
bonderize operations were needed. A 
saving of one press operation and one 
anneal-pickle-bonderize operation 
thus were effected. This extruding 
operation in the manufacture of steel 
cartridge cases was done cold, and 
was the beginning of the cold extrud- 
ing industry in Germany. 

Next a cylinder for airplane land- 
ing gears was developed. This is 
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shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The sketch 
is not impressive as Fig. 2 is broken 
to keep it on a single page. One must 
realize that Fig. 1, which is 6 inches 
long, is extruded into Fig. 2, 25 inches 
long, in one operation, cold. Fig. 1 
was made from a solid rolled bar. 

In the first operation, a small de- 
pression is forced in the end of the 
bar approximately %-inch deep. Ob- 
ject of this operation is to center the 
succeeding extruding operation. Part 
1 is then formed by forcing a punch 


‘into the already started hole. On 


the first operation, it is possible to 
force the hole to a depth of two to 
two and one half times the diameter 
of the hole. In the second operation 
it is then possible to force the hole to 
a depth of five to five and one half 
times the diameter of the hole. This 
seemed to be the limit to which this 
operation could be carried out in 
Germany. As stated before, the bil- 
let is then extruded from a length 
of approximately 6 to 25 inches in 
one operation, cold. 

One of the secrets of the cold ex- 
trusion seems to have been a chemi- 
ical coating interlocked with the sur- 
face of the blank and all of the parts 
after they were annealed and pickled 
between operations. The Germans 
found that phosphatizing aids in lub- 
ricating the steel, so that it will flow 
in the die under pressure. More than 
600 German firms are said to have 
had licenses for the use of phosphate 
coatings for cold drawing wire, rolling 
threads, cold drawing tubing and in 
various types of stamping work. Time 
of phosphatizing varied from 5 to 8 
minutes on the blank to 24% to 5 
minutes after the last pickling oper- 
ation. 


Many Lubricants Used 


Rape seed oil was first choice as 
a lubricant in Germany although a 
wide range of lubricants was used 
including wool fat, tallow and fat 
soap. 

Drawings in Fig. 3 show a num- 
ber of other parts made by this cold 
extrusion process. It is very easy to 
see how many parts now made by 
other methods could be made by cold 
extrusion, particularly in high pro- 
duction quantities. 

In developing the process for form- 
ing a fuse base in three operations a 
special double knuckle point press 
with two downward slides and with 
one upward action was designed. 
Pressure on each of the three rams 
was 600 tons. Blanks for the fuse 
base and other extruded parts were 
made by cutting off a specified length 
of bar stock. It was necessary to 


hold the weight of this blank within 
3 to 4 per cent variation. This was 
done by sawing off the blanks. 

A new method for accomplishing 
this same result by nicking the un- 
derside of the bar and then shearing 
it in the ordinary manner was de- 
veloped, using a special die, designed 
for the ripple action knuckle press. 
One ram holds the bar tightly in 
place while the upward action nicks 
the bottom of the bar and the second 
downward slide shears the bar off 
to the desired length. By using this 
device, the variation in weight was 
said to be held to a minimum. 


Steel Used for Dies 


According to the Germans, the 
punch on the first operation failed 
first; it lasted for from 3000 to 4000 


operations. Following is analysis of 

steel used by the Germans for 

punches on extrusion dies: 
Element Per Cent 
Carbon lee 
Chrome he 
Nickel ge 
Silicon : 0.25 
Manganese wes eee 


Steel was tempered at 820° C and 
quenched in oil. Rockwell test 54. On 
one type of extrusion work the draw 
ring broke down only after 7000 to 
10,000 pieces had been made. If a 
reduction of 75 per cent or higher 
was attempted, the extrusion draw 
ring broke down quickly; if reduc- 
tion was kept at 70 per cent or lower. 
the draw ring would stand up satis- 
factorily. 

While the foregoing details of Ger- 
man use of the technique have been 
reported to American industry, the 
advancement of the art made by 
Heintz at their Philadelphia labo- 
ratories has not yet been disclosed in 
detail. William J. Meinel, president 
of the company, has indicated that 
their months of research have not 
only produced great progress in the 
degree to which extruding may be 
done, but widened the range of steels 
extrudable and developed new aids to 
expedite and control the process. The 
time and method of making available 
to U. S. industry the actual working 
details of the American adaptations 
and variations are said to be under 
discussion. 


—O0-— 


Known as the Risselt J-7 air elim- 
inator, a high pressure vent valve 
for industrial applications is being 
marketed by Lodge & Shipley Co., 
Cincinnati, O., for the pressure range 
up to and including 125 lb. Valve is 
built of 2 1/8-in. brass bar stock 
and is made in two parts. 
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Oxygen Generation 


(Concluded from Page 118) 
versed so as to cause the waste nitro- 
gen from the rectifying column to 
return through the passages, which 
have become partially fouled, and the 
impure air to enter through the al- 
ternate passages. The returning nitro- 
gen, because of its much greater 
specific volume, is able to evaporate 
the deposits laid down in the pre- 
vious half-cycle. By switching streams 
with a constant period of about 2 to 
3 minutes, both channels are thereby 
kept free of deposits. 

Under some conditions temperature 
differences between effluent and in- 
fluent streams become so great that 
the evaporative capacity of the re- 
turning nitrogen is insufficient to 
remove completely impurities de- 
posited from the air stream. It then 
becomes necessary to augment the 
enthalpy of the returning stream 
in order to restore an operable tem- 
perature difference between streams. 
This was first effected by circulat- 
ing a portion of the cold low-pressure 
stream over the cold end of the 
heat exchanger where the temperature 
difference between streams is nor- 
mally maximum. This expedient has 
been referred to as thermal unbalance 
and has been described in a number 
of publications dealing with revers- 
ing exchangers. 


(Continued in next issue) 


Nylon Acts as Shock 
Absorber in Conveyor Belt 


The transverse cord breaker—said 
to be one of the most vital factors in 
the ability of conveyor belts to with- 
stand excessive gouging, heavy load- 
ing and extremely severe service—is 
now being made of nylon in Cord con- 
veyor belts made by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. Consisting of a layer 
of parallel cords embedded in rubber 
laid transversely on the belt and act- 
ing as a shock absorber, it retards 
gouging or cutting because of its 
lengthwise stretch, the company says, 
keeping the rubber in the cover and 
carcass from being distorted beyond 
its elastic limits, thus increasing belt 
life. 

Adhesion of the rubber carcass of 
the belt to the cover is said to be in- 
creased by the transverse breaker. 
Tests have shown that the nylon cord 
has as good or better adhesion quali- 
ties than the cords previously used. 
Among the advantages resulting from 
the use of nylon is higher tensile 
strength — Goodrich reporting that 
tests have proved it to be at least 
55 per cent stronger. 
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READY-POWER for 


smooth 


operation 


oe 
Ready-Power-equipped, rub- 
ber-mounted Elweill-Parker : : 
moving green sand cores. % 


If it’s smooth, electric truck operation you want, there’s nothing 
better than Ready-Power gas-electric Power Units. Ready-Power 
offers more than regular electric truck operation because de- 
pendable electric current is generated right on the truck chassis 
in unlimited amounts, That means your trucks are always ready 
to Operate at top speed . . . round the clock if necessary. Install 
Ready-Power Units on any make electric truck. Write for details. 


Ready - Power - equipped 
Mercury truck loading 
an annealing oven. 








™READY-DOWER« 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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Lump of coal about to get a move on 


This lump of coal has the shakes. 


So has all the rest of the coal in any 
carload that’s being emptied by a 
Robins Car Shakeout. 


You see, actual results prove that 
the cheapest and fastest way to 
unload a car of stubborn material 
is to shake it out. 


The new Robins Car Shakeout un- 
loads fifty- to seventy-ton cars 
“broom-clean” in as little as 90 
seconds. It unloads them no matter 
how tightly the load is packed. And 
it even empties loads that are 
frozen .. . lets them flow freely and 
quickly through the hopper doors. 


Actual field operations by hundreds 
of users prove that this new method 
of unloading hopper cars is as much 


as twelve times faster than manual 
unloading methods. 


When you can unload hopper cars 
that fast you practically eliminate 
demurrage charges! 


You save hours of labor, too. All 
that’s required is an operator to 
lower this portable unit onto the 
car and press a button. The Shake- 
out does the rest without damage 
to the car without danger to 
the operator. 


For full details about this revolu- 
tionary new way to unload hopper 
cars in a hurry, write Robins today! 

A note on your company letterhead will 
=.) bring you this new booklet about the 


a Robins Car Shakeout. Tells how this new 
concept in car unloading saves time, man- 
power and money. Dept. 0-8. 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, 











New Products and Equipment 





1. 9-Inch Lathe 


With a 9-inch swing and 18 inches 
between centers, the new lathe made 
by Logan Engineering Co., 4901 
West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, IIL, 
is adaptable to precision manufac- 
turing operations, general machine 
shop and tool room work, etc. It has 
a ball bearing spindle mounting, mak- 





ing it suitable for high speed opera- 
tion. 

The two V-ways and two flat ways 
of the bed are precision ground to 
within 0.0005-inch of parallel. Mas- 
sive construction insures steadiness 
on heavy cuts. Self lubricating 
bronze bearings protect vital wear 
points. 


2. Boring Bars 


Boring of holes having a length to 
diameter ratio as high as 8 to 1 is 
possible with boring bars of solid 
cemented carbide, announced by Car- 
boloy Co. Inc., Detroit. Eight sizes 
in two styles are offered. Solid bar 
with a carbide boring tool brazed 
into a recess in one end of the bar is 
the first style made in one size. Other 
style consists of a solid carbide bar 
carrying a steel insert at one end of 
the bar in which the carbide boring 
tool is held and adjusted with set 
screws. Bar is furnished either finish 
ground or in unground condition. 


3. Toggle Clamp 


Man’s normal pressure on the han- 
dle of the toggle-action clamp made 
by Knu-Vise Inc., Detroit, is capable 
of exerting a pressure of 1350 lb at 
the extreme end of the toggle bar. 
Because the base comprises an inte- 
gral front bracket and back support, 
the deflection at the spindle is not 
more than 3/16-in. 

Called Jumbo, clamp is supplied 
with complete spindle assembly, but 
this may be removed and replaced by 
any special pressure pad to meet the 
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obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 138 


user’s particular requirements. In 
upright position the V-1100 clamp 
measures 145,-in. high with an over- 
all length of 9%-in. It locks with 
toggle action when pressure is applied 
to work. 


4. Bench Type Furnace 


For use in small tool shops and 
other shops not requiring elaborate 
or expensive heat treating equipment, 
the redesigned model 1-B small oven 
furnace, made by Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., 718 South Main St., 





Rockford, Ill., has a furnace shell 
of heavy gage welded sheet with re- 
inforcements to provide a rigid struc- 
ture. Heavy cast sections are used 
at all points subjected to heat. 

Designed for use where low pres- 
sure air (from 10 to 16 ounces) is 
available, combustion equipment in- 
cludes burner and Mckee proportional 
mixer which provides single valve 
temperature control. Temperature 
range is 1400 to 1600° F. Unit comes 
completely assembled, only connec- 
tion to gas supply and attachment of 
cord from motor to lamp outlet being 
necessary to operate. 


5. Magnetic Pulley 


Designed for use as head pulley 
in belt conveyor systems, the perman- 
ent magnetic pulley, introduced by 
Homer Mfg. Co. Inc., Lima, O., serves 
to remove ferrous metal particles and 
pieces from materials being con- 
veyed. Pulleys, with their intense mag- 


netic fields, are built of cast alum- 
inum and steel and are made in 
standard diameters above 10 in. and 
in widths in multiples of 6 in. All 
are amply ventilated to dissipate 
any heat created by belt slippage 
or friction. 


6. Continuous Duty Motor 


Use of simplified design and high 
tensile strength alloys to reduce 
weight is a feature of the continuous 
duty, drip-proof type, 3-phase, 60 
cycle motor for operation on 220/440 
volts, manufactured by Electra-Mo- 
tors Inc., 1110 North Lemon St., Ana- 
heim, Calif. Offered in 4, 1/3, % and 
% horsepower, motor has double 
sealed bearings which are lubricated 
for life. 

Shaft end-play is restricted and 





both stator and rotor cores are easi- 
ly accessible. It may be operated 
horizontally or vertically. Base has 
slotted holes for belt adjustment. 
Load bearing frame is one-piece con- 
struction. 


7. Tap Grinder 


Model 110 tap grinder, made by 
Henry B. Boggis & Co., 1279 West 
3rd St., Cleveland 13, O., will sharpen 
and relieve chamfers, grind flutes and 
spiral or gun points. It has a capacity 
of No. 2 machine screws to 1%%-in. 
hand taps and % to 1 in. pipe taps, 
by use of three sizes of chamfer and 
flute heads. Taps with 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 or 
8 flutes and right or left hand threads 
can be sharpened. 

Taps are held in collets by the 
shank so that they may be recondi- 
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tioned after the center has been des- 
troyed or the tap broken. Any cham- 
fer from 5 to 60 degrees may be ob- 
tained. Permanently mounted dia- 
mond dressers are furnished for tru- 
ing the chamfer sharpening wheel 
and forming the radii of the flute 
sharpening wheel. 


8. Parts Cleaner 


Ball bearings are used in the 
specially designed motor and in the 
shaft that supports the work basket 
of the small parts cleaning machine 
offered by L & R Mfg. Co., 577 Elm 
St., Arlington, N. J. Work basket 
measures 3 3 /8-in. deep and 5 1 /2-in. 





in diameter. In it fit triple nesting 
baskets so that various parts may 
be cleaned without mixing. Unit also 
has controlled reversing action. 
Machine is completely self contained 
and cleans, rinses, polishes and dries 
parts which are too delicate for 
manual handling. Aluminum cups 
under jars assure protection for pyrex 
containers and perfect alignment. 


9. Multiple Welder 


Hot upsetting, spotwelding and 
projection welding of intricate small 
parts to a steel panel are possible in 
one operation with the type MGMS-8 
multiple welder manufactured by 
Sciaky Bros. Inc., 4915 West 67th St., 
Chicago, Ill. The welder is an open 
throated assembly of individually 
controlled welding guns; transform- 
ers and control equipment are com- 
pactly mounted on either side. 

Parts to be welded are placed in a 
locating jig by one operator while 
another operator places another load- 
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ed jig over the retractable lower 
platen. Releasing the jig drops all 
parts into lower dies. Meanwhile, 
operator on other side of machine is 
placing panel in position. Next an air 
cylinder then moves the platen. up 
until a special contact is made with 
conductor from transformer and up- 





per electrodes, shaped to fit the parts, 
are in welding position. 

Welding can be set to any sequence 
by means of a telephone jack type 
control board. Operation on a perfect- 
ly balanced load on all three phases 
of the supply line is achieved through 
the “three-phase” system. 


10. Shop Tractors 


Manufacture of a line of extra 
heavy duty Shop Mule tractors—mod- 
els H120, H90 and H75—is announced 
by W. F. Hebard & Co., 336 West 
37th St., Chicago 9, Ill. All three 
models are 120 inches long, less 
coupler. Models H90 and H75 are 
equipped with single pneumatic drive 
tires and are 68 inches wide. Model 
H120 has dual pneumatic drive tires 





and is 86 inches wide with an over- 
all hegiht of 60 inches. Power is fur- 
nished by an International GRD 233 
6-cylinder engine of 68.5 horsepower 
at 2400 revolutions per minute. 


Drawbar effort is 7500, 9000 and 
12,000 pounds for the H75, H90 and 
H120 models respectively, giving this 
series a towing capacity on dry level 
concrete ranging from 150 to 240 
tons. Pneumatic drive tires and 
heavy cast rear fenders assure trac- 








tion in all weather. Wheel sanders 
may be installed for operation on 
snow and ice. 


11. Welder Heat Control 


Designed for use with ignitron con- 
tactors or nonsynchronous control 
combinations not having a heat con- 
trol feature, a new phase shift heat 
control accessory for resistance weld- 
ing machines is announced by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
For use when the power supply is 
230 or 460 v, a stepless range of 
from 20 to 100 per cent (40 to 100 
per cent on 230 v) is provided by the 





control, preventing high transient 
starting currents. 

Control eliminates need for multi- 
tap welding transformers or supply 
autotransformers, although a welding 
transformer arranged for series-par- 
allel primary is desirable for very 
wide heat range. It provides a quick, 
convenient means for changing heat 
at any time. Dial may be mounted in 
easy reach of operator or located 
elsewhere by extending the two-wire 
cable. Swing-out hinged panel is en- 
closed in a steel case. 


12. Spring Threading Tool 


Made by Guarantee Tool Co. Inc., 
96 Maple St., West Orange, N. J., 
the Ideal threading tool holder is 
made to hold a single point cutting 
tool and is so constructed that the 
cutting tool retracts in a horizontal 
plane away from the work when the 
pressure is too great for efficient cut- 
ting. In this manner tool point break- 
age and damage to the work piece is 
prevented. 

Because of horizontal movement of 
tool holder element less clearance is 
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required at the cutting point of the 
tool, thus providing greater support 
to the cutting surface. Heavier cuts 
are also possible. Shank of the 1-B is 
properly proportioned and mixed but 
shank and side guards are surface 
hardened and treated to prevent rust- 


ing. 


13. Electric Hand Truck 


Completely electric, the 6000 Ib 
platform model power Jacklift, made 
by Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., 293 
Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass., 
is controlled entirely from the handle 
head and may be operated with the 
handle vertical or in any other posi- 
tion. No movement of handle is re- 
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quired to start, stop, change speed 
or lift and lower the load. 

Finger tip push-button controls in 
handle provide a saving of time. 
Vertical handle operation allows man- 
euvering in close quarters. When 
handle is released, “deadman’” type 
electric braking control stops the mo- 
tion of the truck. Master drive unit of 
truck is interchangeable with other 
power units when servicing is re- 
quired. 


14. Die Casting Machines 


Among the latest die casting ma- 
chines developed by Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., is a new 
machine of 150-ton capacity which 
features a 150-ton die clamp and a 
cold chamber injection system for 
aluminum and other nonferrous met- 
als in that melting range. Injection 
system consists of a double acting 
ram directly coupled to the water- 
cooled injection plunger which deliv- 
ers into the die at high speed, the 
molten metal previously ladled into 
the cold chamber. The _ injection 
chamber, as well as the entire injec- 
tion assembly, may be mounted either 
at the center line of the stationary 
die platen or 4 inches below. 

Machine shown here, is known as 
the model 150A. It is equipped with 
both manual and semiautomatic con- 
trols of the injection plunger and 
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ANSWERING THE QUESTION: 
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ay Nickeloid Metals are finished raw materials — beautiful 
and durable finishes of chromium, nickel, brass or cop- 
per... heavily plated to such base metals as steel, copper, 
zinc, brass or aluminum. 


3 Nickeloid Metals are available in all gauges and tempers, 
and in a wide range of sheet sizes and coil widths. 


& Nickeloid Metals may be worked and fabricated —- with 
reasonable precaution and skill — without injury to their 
highly polished surfaces, the same as most basic metals. 


Nickeloid Metals, being FINISHED metals, require no 
further plating, painting or lacquering, or polishing — 
thus eliminating costly piece-plating after fabrication. 
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HERE'S YOUR FREE FACT BOOK | 
ON FABRICATION OF | 
NICKELOID METALS 


A factual, data-filled 
brochure that may sug- 
gest new production 
economies to you. 


Send for your copy today! 














AMERICAN 
NICKELOID 


COMPANY 


Edtaldished 1598 
PERU 1, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN 


AMERICAN Weldless 
Chains are made by 
‘automatic processes 
that insure strength. 
Most wire type weld- 
less chains are made 
by forming a secure 
knot in a length of wire. 
Flat link chain (Ameri- 
can, Safety, Sash, etc.) 
is made by stamping 
blanks from strip stock, 
3 folding and inserting 
1 them to form a continu- 
ous chain. 








Shown here are some of the more popular AMERICAN 
weldless chains. AMERICAN CHAIN also offers a com- 
plete line of electric welded and fire welded chain— 
chain fittings and assemblies—repair links—cotter 
pins—hooks. Whatever your chain needs, get in 
touch with your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor. 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Son Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


CHAIN & CABLE 











clamp platen movement. Main oper- 
ating valves are solenoid operated 
and may be operated in either man- 
ner, with a multiflex timer controlling 
the various sequences of the cycle. 

Model 150-Z differs from the above 
model in the incorporation of an in- 
tegral injection system of the sub- 
merged plunger gooseneck type for 
die casting zinc, lead, tin, antimony 





and other metals. Clamp ends of 
both machines are identical. 

Machines of 400-ton capacity have 
been redesigned for more production. 
Model 400-A is full hydraulic as is the 
30-ton injection ram which has an in- 
jection speed of 200 feet per minute 
The power unit is integral with the 
machine, which has 42 inch daylight 
and 16 inches of clamp travel. It has 
a central hydraulic ejector which may 
be operated either manually or auto- 
matically. Design of 400-Z machine 
is basically the same as the 150-Z 
machine, excepting for a larger, 900- 
pound metal pot and a greater shot 
capacity. Injection speeds are 20 per 
cent faster and injection pressures 
are 50 per cent greater. 


15. Gear Finisher 


Simultaneous finishing of two or 
more gears in tandem is possible 
with the rack type-gear finisher de- 
veloped by Michigan Tool Co., 7171 
East McNichols Rd., Detroit 12, Mich 
Hydraulic in operation, the machine 





has a duplex head and tailstock, per- 
mitting one gear to be mounted be- 
tween centers and another on a stub 
arbor immediately ahead of the cen- 
ters. The hydraulic clamping pro- 
vided for the centers is interlocked 
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with the machine operation; it can- 
not be started until gears are mount- 
ed. 


To shave two or more gears at a 
time, the gears must be of the same 
pitch and pressure angle. They may 
be of different diameters and face 
width. Gears are mounted on a 
crossed axis to the axis of the ser- 
rated rack blades and are given a 
transverse motion while rolling in 
mesh with the reciprocating rack. 
Cycling of machine is completely 
automatic. 

The above item appeared in this 
section of the October 6 issue with a 
picture of a die casting machine. It 
appears now with the correct illus- 
tration.—ED. 


16. Moisture Tester 


Fast and accurate, a new portable 
electric moisture tester, made by 
Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn 
avenue, Detroit 4, is operated by 





pushing it into the sand pile or bin 
or in a sample can as small as a 
quart, the sample being held within 
a curved sampling plate and com- 
pressed to a definite degree by a 
spring loaded arm. The sand slides 
through the sample cut and wipes 
the electrodes as the instrument, 
called the Moistmeter, is pushed 
through the sand. Tests may be made 
on depths up to 30 in. from surface. 

Instrument is equipped with a dial 
thermometer to measure temperature 
of sand being tested. A dial pointer 
is moved to agree with thermometer 
reading, this making possible adjust- 
ment to compensate for temperature. 
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DANIELSON | 
i RICHMOND Sauir ) 
of whifeping airlines. 


SAVES 
TIME and LABOR—PNEUMATIC TOOLS— 
REDUCES COMPRESSOR EXPENSE — de- 
tects, eliminates air-leaking equipment 
THE CHAMBER OF THIS VALVE 
IS CAST IN ONE PIECE 


HIGH PRESSURE TESTED 


Needs no servicing or adjusting 
NO SPRINGS—NO WEAR—NO GASKETS 


@ One moving part . 

@ Automatic both directions 

@ Operates dependably under all pressures 
This valve permits sufficient volume of air to 


operate all types of pneumatic tools commonly 
used in shipyards, mines, oil refineries, factories 


Cross sections below show the valve 
in operating and in checking position 








ee “~ Ball lies undisturbed 
Laced? “epee in bowl when pneu- 
- ” matic tool is in oper- 
- > > * ation 
\ “ 
1 \ 
a> 





2 Pr 
When line breaks or | r 


is disconnected the 






ball instantly moves —— 
into checking posi } 
thon 
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The bleeder port, as shown in drawings, 
creates the reverse automatic action 


The DANIELSON Safety Check Vaive is 
used and recommended by many of the 
larger industries on the Pacific Coast. 


Reduce Your Compressor Expense 


Investigate! 
Descriptive literature mailed upon request 


Danielson Safety Valves, Inc: 
716 MacDonatp Ave. 


€ Wa RICHMOND 


i 


CALIFORNIA 


TRAOE MARK 
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Percentage of moisture is read im- 
mediately upon insertion into sand. 
Calibration is necessary as electrical 
characteristics vary for each type of 
sand. 


17. Wheel Dresser 


Made by Erickson Tools Division, 
2309 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, O., 
the Tru-Matic wheel dresser for uni- 
versal grinders is made of high grade 
steel, correctly hardened and accu- 





| rately ground. Built for constant use 
| without danger of weakening or 
| breaking, the dresser does not need 





to be removed for use on the ma- 
chine. An easy movement of the 
locking lever permits diamond to be 
turned back out of the way. 


18. Pillar Post Units 


Pillar post unit for die sets made 
by A. W. Grunow Inc., Orange, N. J., 
contains phosphor bronze contractable 
bushings which are adjustable for fit 
and future wear. Units make a more 
accurate and smoother operating die 
set because of the ‘diamond bored” 
special steel alloy housings, accurate 
to a squareness of 0.0001-in. in 6 in. 

Tapered post ends make them easy 
to remove for die grinding. A die 
set within 0.001-in. across the cor- 
ners may be built in 2 hours using 
these units and a pair of plates. They 
may be transferred from job to job 
without loss of accuracy. 


19. Punch Presses 


Nine, 10, 19 and 30-ton fast feed 
open back inclinable punch presses, 
made by Fast Feed Machine Corp., 
223 Kunkle Bldg., Ashtabula, O., 
feature fingertip variable speed con- 
trol which makes possible 180 to 500 
press strokes per minute. Other fea- 
tures are: Main bronze bearings, 
running from front to rear of crank- 
shaft, with ample oil grooves; fly- 
wheel with ball and thrust bearings; 
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and crankshaft which can be run in 
oil bath or grease at high speeds. 

Main frame of presses is of high 
tensile cast iron. Legs are of welded 
construction. Safety clutch is of 
mechanical swing dog type. Clutch 
mechanism may be set for single 
stroke or continuous. Crankshaft 
bearings and pitman rod bearings 
have alemite fittings. 





20. Explosion-Proof Switches 


Hermetically sealed by fusing met- 
al to ceramic, 5, 10, 15 and 20 amp 
mercury switches developed by Mer- 
control Inc., 278 Pearl street, New 
York 7, are especially adapted to ex- 
plosion-proof areas. They provide a 
mercury-to-mercury contact without 
arcing, pitting or burning. Operation 
is at 110 and 220 v ac or dc in an 
ambient temperature of 100° C. Pres- 
sure of hydrogen inside the switch 
to quench the arc is above atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


21. Carbide Grinding Burs 


Developed for internal and jig 


grinding and blending or fine finish- 
ing by off-hand grinding, new car- 
bide grinding burs, manufactured by 
M. S. Ford Mfg. Co. Inc., 780 West 
Davenport, 


First St., Iowa, work 





equally well on soft materials or on 
steel hardened to 65 rockwell C. Burs 
are precision ground, producing a 
uniform and concentric tool. 

Burs enable faster removal of ma- 
terial, hold hole shape and tolerances 
without dressing or set-up adjust- 
ments and provide a finer finish with- 
out loading. They are stocked in 
standard sizes from 1/16 to %-inch 
tool diameter for operation in pre- 
cision grinding equipment at conven- 
tional grinding speeds. 


22. Synthetic Seal 


Meeting requirements of Army- 
Navy Specification An-P-79 for O-ring 
packing and gasket material for use 
in static and dynamic sealing of air- 
craft hydraulic system elements, a 
synthetic rubber material, PS1-30-5, is 
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a formulation of Research Special 
Products Division of Parker Appliance 
Co., 17325 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 
It satisfies tests for wear, heat and 
cold resistance, physical properties 
and aging and for precision manufac- 
ture. 


23. Cable End, Center Holder 


Various sizes of electrical cables 
may be securely held with the com- 
bination cable end and center holder 
announced by Mosehach Electric & 
Supply Co., 1115 Arlington avenue, 
Pittsburgh 3. Cables are clasped by 
tightening the U-bolts, each of which 
individually grips the cable. Hold- 
ers are made to handle 211,600 to 
500,000, 500,000 to 1,000,000 and 1,- 
000,000 to 1,500,000 cm cables, each 
size holding cables 1 per cent larger 
or smaller. 


24. Visual Control Board 


A mechanical visual control board, 
the Trendicator, is manufactured by 
L. M. Osborne Co., 45 Second street, 
San Francisco, and used for graph- 
ically presenting and portraying facts 
and data in a correlated manner. 
Board has colored plastic tapes which 
may be progressed from either side 
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of the board and a master guide chart 
which enables maintenance of a pic- 
ture of current conditions and, at the 
same time, builds up a permanent 
historical graphic record. It is of- 
fered in two sizes with provision for 
75 and 25 items, both with two col- 
ored tapes each. 


25. Profile Grinder 


Introduced by Milwaukee Chaplet 
& Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is a 
bench type high speed profile grinder 
designed for precision grinding of in- 





terior and exterior profiles, curved, 
odd and irregular surfaces, etc. Its 
work table may be tilted 15 degrees 
in any direction, the angle of inclina- 
tion being indicated by a graduated 
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dial and pointer. Table also has a 
34-inch vertical adjustment actuated 
by a crank handle. 


Table surface is serrated to catch 
grindings. A built-in diamond dresser 
keeps wheels free and fast. No clean- 
ing or assembling of loose parts is 
required preparatory to wheel dress- 
ing. High-speed motor drives verti- 
cal spindle at 20,000 revolutions per 
minute and provides ample power for 
grinding wheels from % to 1%4-inches 
in diameter. The spindle reciprocat- 
ing %-inch vertically 100 times per 
minute results in free-cutting, even- 
wearing wheels. Removal of two bolts 
permits front half of housing to be 
lifted off, exposing entire mechanism. 


26. Combination Tool 


Doing four other jobs besides ser- 
ving as a screwdriver, the Spindriver, 
manufactured by Skamser_ Spin- 
driver Co., Los Angeles, has a non- 
slip handle of Lumarith celulose 
acetate made by Celanese Corp. of 
America, New York 16, N. Y. and 
supplied by Hopp Press Inc., New 
York. Free turning machine screws 
may be wound in and out rapidly by 
revolving the shank. Inertia of cross 
bar flywheel greatly increases the 
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number of revolutions of the screw- 
driver. 

Cross bar, after a little smoothing 
and rounding of edges, is converted 
into a torque bar which may be 
gripped by hand for turning power. 








Cross bar is in form of two hammer 
heads. Hammer also acts as a prying 
fulcrum for the screw driver. Ham- 
mer heads are flat so that they may 
be used as anvils. 


27. Disk Sander 


A baffled air intake through the 
rear handle assures a large volume of 
clean, cool air over the motor of the 
Metalmaster Kool Grip disk sander 
and polisher manufactured by Brad- 
ford Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
At the same time the air intake 
keeps the handle cool and provides 


a 





the operator with a comfortable grip 
on the tool. 

Use of double reduction gears per- 
mits use of a small spindle gear and 
decreases centrifugal force, allowing 
grease better to cling to the gears. 
Gleason cut spiral bevel gears and 
the helical cut intermediate gears are 
made of chrome-molybdenum steel, 
heat treated for correct hardness. All 
ball bearings have permanent lubri- 
cation. 


Three models are produced: Seven- 
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inch heavy duty sander; 9-inch stand- 
ard duty sander; and 7-inch polisher. 
Standard equipment includes a con- 
ductor cable, detachable side handle, 
backing pad, three disks for the sander 
and a lamb’s wool bonnet for the pol- 
isher. Standard motor is a 110 volt, 
alternating or direct current model, 
but also available is a 220-volt, alter- 
nating or direct current model. 


DEVELOPED BY... 


28. Electroline Co., 4121 S. LaSalle 
St.,, Chicago 9, Ill., a hook-end fit- 
ting for wire rope which is secured 
to rope by an integral connector in 
the hook. Stationary and swivel types 
are manufactured for 10 rope sizes. 


29. Unistrut Products Co., 1013 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, IIL, 
pipe support embodying one roller 
assembly which will support 1 to 12- 
inch pipe. Supports are mounted on 
framing members. 


30. Defiance Automatic Screw Co., 
Fort Wayne Rd., Defiance, O., a car- 
bon steel, 750 pound test union for 
low or high pressure piping. Made 
with brass seat, it is offered in sizes 
up to 1 inch. 


31. Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland 6, 
Me., a clevis hook which utilizes 
a bolt, slotted nut and cotter pin for 
fastening. Hook may be _ supplied 
with safety latch or reversed jaw 
on order. 


82. Hexacon Electric Co., 139 W. 


Clay Ave., Roselle Park, N. J., a 
soldering iron with % or \%-inch tip 
in 40, 50 or 60 watts for fine instru- 
ment soldering. 


33. Reltool Corp., Milwaukee, a spiral 
center drill and countersink, with 
a 22 degree spiral which results 
in a shearing cutting action and 
which cuts a smoother hole. All flutes 
are ground. 


34. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh 30, primary distribution 
fuses capable of carrying lightning 
surges and temporary heavy loads 
with transformer thermal capacities. 


35. All-State Welding Alloys Co. Inc., 
96 W. Post Rd., White Plains, N. 
Y., a 105,000 pounds per square inch 








shear strength silver solder with 
melting temperature of 1076° F, No. 
111 solder offered in wire, strip and 
rings. 


36. National Research Corp., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass., all metal 3-stage 
oil diffusion pump. This H-16 pump 
has a capacity of 8500 cubic feet 
per minute at 0.1 microns. Heat 
input is 2250 watts. 


37. Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 
40 Worth St., New York 13, two 
new steel electrodes, EutecTrodes 
66 AC and 660 DC, for arc welding 
steel at low base metal heat. Both 
are flux coated. 


38. Schmidgall Products, 307 Cass 
St., Peoria 2, Ill, the Kant-Mar 
aluminum tipped hammer with hick- 
ory handle. Made in two sizes, it 
it offered with and without replace- 
able tips. 


39. Wire & Cable Division, Wind 
Turbine Co., West Chester, Pa., 
wire rope safety slings and cables 
with a neoprene synthetic rubber 
coating for protection against weath- 
er, abrasion, corrosive liquids, etc. 


40. Aircraft-Marine Products Inc., 
1597 N. 4th St., Harrisburg, Pa., the 
Solistrand solderless wire connector 
for mechanically fastening solid or 
stranded wires and cables of small 
diameter. 


41. Sarco Co. Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, a cast steel thermo- 
static steam trap with helical bellows 
which will withstand the shock of 
external explosions. Pressures may 
be up to 300 pounds per square inch. 
tered. 


42. Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., an 
Airco 28 bronze welding rod for 
building up wear resistant surfaces 
subject to heavy loads, especially 
where high temperatures are encoun- 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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Market Summary 





Steel Supply Stringency 
Tightest Since War’s End 


° e Ended Same Week 

Demand for major products far in excess of supply Oct. 18 Change 1946 1945 
despite booming steel mill operations. Little pros- oa aoa 
pect for relief over fall and winter months. Raw Eastern Pa. ..... 91.5 None 78 71 
. ‘ Youngstown ..... 92 None 91 47 
material shortages, furnace shutdowns for repairs Wheeling ........ 93.5 None 89 84 
. . Cleveland ........ 92 0.5 89.5 76 

may force some production curtailment. Scrap Buffalo. heatwen ins 88.5 None 90.5 60.5 
; ; - ee, Birmingham ..... 99 None 99 9 95 
price strength in East spreading to other districts ede 6 mee a 
Cincinnati ....... 94 + 7 84 71 
i ae rr None 51 68 
STRINGENCY in steel supply appears greater than eed... | one. Tee 

at any time since the war’s end. Despite boom- Estimated national 

PRU tact scares OO + 0.5 90.5 65 


ing steel mill operations demand for major products 
continues unsatisfied, and the outlook for early im- 
provement is clouded by shrinking raw material in- 
ventories and necessary furnace shutdowns for re- 
pairs which are likely to force some curtailment in 
production over coming months. 

Steelmaking operations are close to record peace- 
time levels in some districts. Producers, however, are 
handicapped by shortages of scrap, pig iron and 
coke, and indications are raw material inventories 
will shrink further before any improvement sets in. 


Flat-rolled steel demand far exceeds supply in all 
grades, except in stainless and certain other specialites. 
So great is the shortage of flat-rolled consumers are 
reported entering the so-called “gray” market in 
increasing number for tonnage to support manu- 
facturing schedules. Some fantastic prices are being 
paid for sheets in this market. Shutdowns of auto- 
motive and other manufacturing plants from time to 
time for lack of steel continue. 

Clarification of the recent emergency freight rate 
increase has resulted in general marking up of de- 
livered steel prices. Warehouses are passing the 
higher delivered prices along to customers. Mill base 
prices are not likely to be affected immediately. 

While mill base prices are holding at levels estab- 
lished about Aug. 1 a strong undertone prevails in 
the market. With scrap showing new strength and 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net tons 
for 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











raw material prices in general rising it would seem 
only a question of time when the inflationary pres- 
sures would force another upturn in steel prices gen- 
erally. It is believed, however, the steelmakers will 
hold off another general advance as long as possible. 
At the moment high prices are being paid in the open 
market for semifinished steel. Carbon steel ingots, 
for instance, are reported moving in substantial ton- 
nages at $80 to $85 per ton and this range may 
be pushed. higher if scrap continues to rise further 
since some sellers of ingots in the open market tie 
their selling prices to scrap. Sheet bars are reported 
selling as high as $92 per ton in the open market. 

New show of strength in the scrap market, first 
reported in STEEL a week ago, continues. Following 
an advance of $2 to $3 per ton on steelmaking grades 
in the East, strength has communicated to other 
districts though no broad markup of prices has yet 
been effected. At Pittsburgh heavy melting grades 
are quoted up to $43 per ton. This latter figure, 
however, prevails on tonnage brought into the dis- 
trict from remote points. Brokers are having dif- 
ficulty in covering on old $38 contracts and it is 
reported that some mills are rewriting scrap contracts 
to higher levels. 

Steelmaking operations continued to rise last week, 
the national ingot rate advancing % point to 96 
per cent. This is the highest level attained since 
last June and it is only one point under the post- 
war peak. Operations gained 1% points to 104 per 
cent in Pittsburgh and 7 points to 94 per cent of 
capacity in Cincinnati. The only district reporting 
a decline was Cleveland, off 1/2 point to 92 per cent. 

For the third consecutive week, STEEL’s com- 
posite market average on steelmaking scrap advanced, 
rising $1 to $39.75. This brought the average to 
the highest level since early August. Other com- 
posites held unchanged at $75.41 for finished steel, 
$56.80 for semifinished steel, and $36.13 for steel- 


making pig iron. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Oct. 18 
Finished Steel ........... $75.41 
Semifinished Steel ........ 56.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron...... 36.13 
Steelmaking Scrap 39.75 


One 


Month Ago Month Ago 


Oct. 11 Oct. 4 Sept., 1947 

$75.41 $75.41 $75.41 
56.80 56.80 56.80 
36.13 36.13 36.14 
38.75 37.92 37.83 


Three One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
July, 1947 Oct., 1946 Oct., 1942 
$70.80 $64.45 $56.73 
53.04 40.60 36.00 
33.82 27.50 23.00 
37.23 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per Ib; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


gross tons. 


Finished Materials 


Oct. 18 

1947 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........... 2.90¢ 

Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.318 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.90 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .....ccccossece 2.80 

Shapes, del Philadelphia .......... 2.954 
, GRNEEEIED 0 0k cowsenbe covses 2.80 
OR Ee ee 2.95 
Plates, del Philadelphia ........... 3.17 
Py EOD. 55 os bnnsccerdectans 2.95 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 2.80 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.55 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary........... 2.80 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary .......... 3.55 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary...... 3.90 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh aie 2.80 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 3.55 

Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 3.675 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 4.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.75 


* Nominal. t Base, No. 24 gage. 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $60.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 47.50 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 47.50 
Wire rod J, to %-inch, Pitts. 2.925¢ 


t Base, No. 5 to ¥,-in. 


$60.00 

47.50 

47.50 
2.925¢ 


Pig Iron 
July, Oct. Oct. 18, Sept., July, Oct. 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1947 1946 
2.66c 2.50c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .......... $37.91 $37.83 $36.03 $29.77 
2.98 2.86 Basic, Valley ...cccrsesssecsssecess 36.00 36.00 34.20 28.00 
2.66 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia..... 38.84 38.72 36.47 29.93 
2.56 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides. 37.41 37.33 35.53 29.27 
2.64 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia....... 39.34 39.22 36.97 30.43 
2.56 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ 36.00 36.00 34.20 28.50 
2.71 2.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley. cocccccccccere 36.50 36.50 34.70 28.50 
2.85 2.558 Southern No. 2, Birmingham-....... 34.88 34.88 31.98 24.88 
2.71 2.50 Southern, No. 2, del. Cincinnati..... 38.74 39.75 36.85 28.94 
2.56 2.425 BEMNORE,. WOOD occ cc ctccesicssens 36.50 36.50 34.70 28.50 
3.27 3.275 PRSTIORIe,  CORSEED 6 oo. ciad0as 62 skins 50 36.50 36.50 34.70 28.50 
3.63 4.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 44.00 44.00 43.00 33.00 
2.56 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 140.25 140.25 140.00 
3.27 3.275 ’ 
0 3.63 74.05 
0 2.56 2.45 Scrap 
5 3.27 3.05 
75 = 3.475 3.05 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh. $40.50 $38.00 $37.20 $20.00 
5 3.975 | 3.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 40.00 36.75 38.0 18.75 
5 $5.75 *°$5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago... 38.75 38.75 35.95 18.75 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley..... 40.50 39.50 37.35 20.00 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland.. 38.25 38.25 37.65 19.50 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo.... 39.50 39.00 37.90 19.25 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago......... 51.50 46.25 43.20 22.25 
ie. 3: eee CREED. oi osewcisdkeseoan. TAO 43.50 41.10 25.00 
$53.20 $38.00 
43.60 39.00 Coke 
43.60 39.00 
2.43¢ $2.30c Connellsville, beehive furnace . $12.25 $12.00 $11.20 $8.75 
Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 14.50 14.50 13.05 9.50 
Chicago, oven foundry, del. ........-. 18.60 18.50 17.46 15.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 


ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, 


finishes and specifications produced at its 


plants. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$85. Forg- 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 
ham, Youngstown, $45-$50, sales by smaller 
interests on negotiated basis at $65 or higher. 


Forging Quality, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $55-$58; Detroit, 
del., $61; eastern Mich., $62. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66, del. Detroit $69, eastern Mich., $70. 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$60; sales in open market up to $92. 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Point, Youngs- 
town, Coatesville, 2.60c-2.65c per Ib. 
Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Cleveland, $69. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 

to \-in., inclusive $2.80-3.05 per 100 Ib. 

alveston base, $2.95. Worcester, 2.90c. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.52. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Duluth, 
base, 20 tons one size, 2.90c; Detroit, del., 
3.05c; eastern Mich., 3.10c; New York, del., 
3.31c; Phila., del., 3.31Sc; San Francisco 
(base, del), 3.63-3.95c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.) 3.625-3.83c; Seattle, 3.85c, base. 

Rail Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant carbon bars, except base is 10 tons. 
Prices upon application. 


Gary, 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c; De- 
troit, del., 3.45c; eastern Mich., 3.50e. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum 
fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 
Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
yoo Ib., 3.55¢; Detroit, del., 3.70c; Toledo, 
3.75c. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c; 
Detroit, del., 4.25c; eastern Mich., 4.30c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33c; Los Angeles 
(base, del), 3.325c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Buffalo. Prices upon applica- 
tion. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15c- 
t7.70c; double refined, 8.00-t9.75c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 8.85c-t11.25c. 





t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Granite City, 
3.175c; Detroit, del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., 
del., 3.00c; Philadelphia, del., 3.02c; New 
York, del., 3.12c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.54c; San Francisco, (base, del.), 3.545c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. quotes Middletown, O., 
base for shipment to Detroit. Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.40c, 
Sparrows Point equivalent). 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 


3.70c; eastern Mich., del., 3.75c; New York, 
del., 3.96c; Philadelphia, del., 3.968c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
3.85¢-3.95c; Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Can- 
ton, Middletown, base, 3.95c; Granite City, 
4.05c; New York, del., 4.27c; Philadelphia, 
del., 4.17c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 4.62c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 4.625c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 3.95c-4.05c. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra) Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.45c-4.55¢c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.80c- 
4.90c. Granite City 4.65c and 5.00c, respec- 
tively. Los Angeles (base, del.), 5.24c; San 
Francisco (base, del.) 5.245c. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 


Stainless-Clad 20%: Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., No. 304, 22.00c; No. 410, 
20.00c; No. 430, 20.50c; No. 446, 27.00c. 
Prices include annealing and pickling. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.85c-4.05c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, 3.90c-3.95c; Granite City, 4.05c; Detroit, 
del., 4.10c; eastern Mich., 4.15c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.80c; 
Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c. 
Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.30c; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.40c. 
Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 6.05c; 
Granite City, 6.15c. 

Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.75c; Granite City, 6.85c. 
Transformer 72, 7.25c; 65, 7.95c; 58, 8.65c; 
52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. 


Gary, 


STEEL 








MARKET PRICES 





Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 
del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., del., 3.00c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.605c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.60c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55c; Chicago, 
base, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.70c; eastern Mich., 
3.75c; Worcester, base, 3.75c-4.10c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 5.05c, over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1.05, 7.15¢c; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
9.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
©., 100-Ib base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Poirt, $5.85. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-Ib base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
Ib tin, $5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.90c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 4.00c. : 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib base box $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb 
$14.10. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, Claymont, 
3.15¢; Geneva. Utah, (base, del.), 3.125c; New 
York, del. 3.27c; Phila., del., 3.17c; St. Louis, 
del., 2.77c; Boston, del. 3.423c; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, del., 3.59c for sizes and 
grades produced at Geneva, 3.76c for sizes and 
grades produced at Fontana, Calif. 

(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
4.15¢e, basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.20c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.80c-4.137c; Coatesville, 4.50c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50e; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 29.00c. 

Pittsburgh, Washington, Coatesville, Pa., 20% 
stainless-clad, base prices including annealing 
and pickling: No. 304, 24.00c; No. 410, 22.00c; 
No. 430, 22.50c; No. 446, 29.00c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New 
York, del., 3.02c; Phila., del., 2.954c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del.), 2.975c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.41c-3.47c for sizes produced at Tor- 
rance, Calif., beyond sizes at Geneva; Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, del., 3.44c for sizes 
produced at Geneva; San Francisco, del., 3.41c 
for sizes produced at Fontana, Calif. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.55c. 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 

Wire te Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright, basic or bessemer ........ *$3.55-3.80 
Spring (except Birmingham) ....**$4.25-**4.50 
Wire Products to Trade 


Nails 

Standard and cement-coated ......... $4.25 
NY, ~ <5 a:05. 06.4 40tk ek 42, ¢.0:68 00: ++ %$$4.00 
Staples, polished and galvanized ..... $4.25 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base) .....ceeeeees $$4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base) ....... $$4.65 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, per 
base column) 
Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier .... TT91 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool ..... steee (PERSE 
Marelons Wire; twisted 2.6 .ccccccccecs 101 
Fence posts (no clamps) ............ tt90 
Mee WIGS, GINS WOOP cece cecccececcce tT91 





* Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base. San 
— (base, del) $4.56 for bright basic 
only. 

** Worcester $4.60, Duluth and Trenton, 
N. J., $4.75, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.55, Cleveland $4.35, base. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.33. 

t Duluth $4.00, Cleveland $4.10, base. San 
Francisco (base, del ) $5.08. 

§ Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed; $4.65, galvanized. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.21, annealed; 
$5.66, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
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114; barbed wire, 121; bale ties, 115. Dututh 
(base): Woven fence, 91; barbed wire, 101; 
fence posts 90. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib fob mill, $2.75 per 
100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, $3.10 per 100 Ib; light rails (rail 
steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices 
upon application. 


Relaying, 60 Ib and over fob warehouse $55- 
$56 per net ton. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates, $3.05 per 100 Ib, fob mill; 
$3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pittsburg, 
Calif. Splice bars, $3.25 per 100 Ib, fob mill. 
Standard spikes, 4.00c-4.50c; screw spikes, 
5.80c-6.40c. Axles, 4.10c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
less; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 

In, Blk. Gal In, Bik, Gal. 
. were 46 ae Pr oer 56 41% 
emer 47 25 Shae ene we 56% 42 
. Cre 22 Re aiees 00:6 57 42% 
. ee Sem. 2656 3 avéccvce 57% 48 
. eer - 53% 38% 2% & 3... 58 43% 

Lap Weld Elec. Weld . Seamless. 
In. Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal, Bik. Gal. 
2 49 34 48% 33% 48 33 


2%-8 52 37 51% 36% O51 36 
3%-6 54 39 538% 38% 53 38 


Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 

In, Weld = In. Weld 
Se wiasvesaweee 45 WD xen seaeswe see 55 
ae Ee ee 46 RO Gidt we veess -. 55% 
ee ee 43 SPRL ATE - 56 

OE vatss taccueer CROR DB “ssaesues ows - 56% 
ey aielawan aa ee 52% 2% &3...... Pes 

Lap Elec. Seam- 

In. Weld Weld less 
wees es cuveeeveccn Se 47% 47 
2% &38... wll 51 50% 50 
3%-6 cawaec en ae o 53 52% 52 

ES ey Cee 53 52% 
UD cdaibegceasedtacta” aan 52% 52 
Ee Ls cunikee. eee nase nese Oe 51% 51 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


——Seamless——- —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
ee eves $23.97 $12.01.- 6313.51 


1%* .. 13 eres 14.06 11.48 13.64 
1%” .. 13 $13.08 15.69 12.69 15.22 
ae 14.88 17.85 14.43 17.31 


4” 0 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 
OF ene. B 59.39 71.18 eeee 
OP nase, F 91.13 100.27 . eee 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $74.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $79.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $86.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Addi- 
tional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full 
containers, except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 45 off 


fs and % x 6-in. and shorter........ 46 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter... 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ....... 41 off 
Foe uivamabeadaa esas ob 46.80.06 4% 35 off 
Ns nce said voce ae aces emehae cae 43 off 
NE «430 <6 ie eee ce hae epoass 54 off 
Lag bolts 

All diameters 6 in. and shorter...... 46 off 

All diameters longer than 6 in. ..... 44 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5 
over 3-in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.B 

A.8. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
a and smaller ......... 46 off Jéuxe 
-in. and smaller .........+ eT 44 off 
OR eer ae eth we 
Se op Co |: A ne i ae 43 off 
pp ES Seer eee ee 42 off 41 off 
1%-in. ‘and larger .......... : 35 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright) .........-.- 53 of 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5% and smaller x 6 and shorter ....° 48 off 
%, %, & 1x 6 and shorter ........ 44 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller.........+++++ 57 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger.........+-- 40 off 
No. 10 and smaller .......-ssesccseee S20 
Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 
Structural %-in, and larger .....++«+- 5. 65¢ 
Lebanon, Pa. ..ccccccscccccccccccces 5.80¢ 
Qe-im. and under ......--eeesereeesseves 55 off 


Lebanon, Pa. ........55 off plus 15c per cwt 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
BOL vctweus once ds cs ane eeseeeeees® $1-$2 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; ofl-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon'chromium 47.00c. ‘ 


Base, 

w Cr Vv Mo Per Ib 
18.00 4 nae 82.000 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00¢ 
12 3 0.50 * 67.000 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.000 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80. 00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib 


Bars, 

Drawn 

Wrre, Hot Colé 
Struc- Rolled: Rotteé 


Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip. 


CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
801 .... 26.00c 29.50e 37.00c 22.00c 28.06¢ 
302 ... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
308 ... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00. 
304 ... 27.50 31.50 89.00 25.50 32.50 
308 ... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309 ... 39.00 48.50 517.00 40.50 51.00 
$10 ... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316 ... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00" 
821 ... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347 ... 36.00 41.50 49.06 36.00 45.56 
431 ... 21.00 24.00 81.50 19.00 24.58 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 306.50- 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 


403 23:50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.56 
410 20.50 23.560 29.00 18.50 24.00 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
B04 ... cece 24.00 . 22.00 


SED c cncen Se SE | anes 
es ee) 
> Seapgiteg Raa ie 





* Low chromium. + Fob Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 
No. 2 Besse- 

Per Gross Ton Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., base $37.00 $37.50 $38.00 $38.50 

Newark, N. J., del. ... 39.02 39.52 40.02 40.52 

Brooklyn, N. Y., del. oe 40.80 44.30 ora 

Philadelphia, del. 38.84 39.34 39.84 40.34 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .. 40.00 40.50 41.00 41.50 
Birmingham, base ...... 32.88° 33.38* 

Baltimore, del. nobe 40.42 

Chicago, del. ...... 37.12 

Cincinnati, del. et yee 38.74 

Newark, N. J., del. 39.14 

Philadelphia, del. 38.96 

St. Louis, del. ade 37.77 cece sees 
Buffalo, base 36.00* 36.00* 36.50* 37.00 

Boston, del. ...... 43.13 43.13 43.63 44.13 

Rochester, del, 38.02 38.02 38.52 39.02 

SS Ms 6 wb 46 dete eusss 38.75 38.75 39.25 39.75 
Canton, Massillon, 0., base .. 35.50 36.00 36.50 obu 
Ses ED wadcrcnaccccuves (ane 36.00 36.50 37.00 

Milwaukee, del. ............ 36.95 37.45 37.95 38.45 

Muskegon, Mich., del. ...... ie 40.21 40.71 ee 
Cleveland, fob furnace ....... 35.50* 36.00* 36.50* 37.00 

Akron, del. ° seseeen 37.34 37.84 38.34 38.84 
Duluth, base 36.00 36.50 37.00 37.50 
Erie, Pa., base ... 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 
Everett, Mass., base 9% pies 45.00 45.50 
Granite City, Mll., base ....... 36.50 37.00 

St. Louis, del. psousa wee 37.83 wa kn Pare 
+Neville Island, Pa., base .... 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 

Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 36.91 37.41 37.41 37.91 
Provo, Utah, base . era | 36.50 en 

Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., ‘del. ¥ 43.03 sas 

Portland, Oreg., del. Side 43.03 ae ihe 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Steelton, Pa., base .. 37.00 37.50 38.00 38.50 
Struthers, 0., base 36.50 37.00 37.00 37.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base . 41.00 41.50 42.00 42.50 
Wes Ts Bs DOGS 5 chive ev ee owe: BT 38.00 38.50 39.00 
DateBe, Gin CASS: ccccoccsesss. BBO 36.00 36.50 37.00 

Cincinnati, del. .......... 39.35 39.85 hee ib 
Youngstown, 0., base .... 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 

Mansfield, O., del. 39.28 39.78 39.78 40.28 

+ To Neville Island base add: 73c for McKees Rocks, Pa., $1.11 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 
$1.46 Oakmont, Verona; $1.64 Brackenridge. 

* Republic Steel Corp., quotes $3 a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 
tive Aug. 13; $2.00 higher at Buffalo for No. 2 foundry and malleable 
and $1.50 higher for basic and $2.75 higher at Cleveland, effective on 


shipments during week ended Oct. 19. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig fron 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ...$45.50 
6.51-7.00. .$46.75 9.01- 9.50. 53.00 
7.01-7.50.. 48.00 9.51-10.00. 54.25 
7.61-8.00.. 49.25 10.01-10.50. 55.50 
8.01-8.50.. 50.50 10.51-11.00. 56.75 
8.51-9.00.. 51.75 11.01-11.50. 58.00 
Pob Jackson, O., per gross ton; 


Buffalo base $1. 25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more 
favorable. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

Prices same as for blast furnace sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 

Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
14.01-14.50%, $70.75, Jackson, 
0.; $73.75, Niagara Falls; $75, pig- 
$73, open-hearth and foundry 
grade, Keokuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton 
for each additional 0.5% Si to 


18%; 50c for each 0.5% Mn over 
1%; $1 a ton for 0.045% max. 
phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. ..$44.00 
(For higher silicon trons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Gray Forge 


Neville Island, Pa. . .§36.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$42.00; Birdsboro, Pa., $45 base; 
Philadelphia, $44.38, del. Interme- 
diate phosphorus, Central furnace, 
Cleveland, $39.00. 


Differentials 


Basng point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Steelton, Pa., 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .$12.00-$12.50 


Connellsville, foundry... 14.00- 15.00 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace. . 10.65 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $17.85 
Chicago, outside del... 17.60 
Chicago, GG. .cccccee’ 18.60 
Terre Haute, del. 18.15 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 18.25 
New England, del. 19.60 
Birmingham, del. ..... 15.10 
Indianapolis, ovens .... 17.00 
Cincinnati, del. ....... 16.60 
Ironton, O., ovens 15.50 
Painesville, ovens 16.60 
Cleveland, del. 18.00 
Buffalo, del. 18.35 
Detroit, del. 17.75 
Philadelphia, ovens — 16.90 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 16.90 
Portsmouth, 0., ovens. 16.00 


Fairmont, W. Va., 
ovens... Ca odes 1 
Pittsburgh, del. 1 


ao 


.75 
71 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, gal. freight allowed east 
of Omaha. Effective as of 
Apr. 1, 1947. 

Pure and 90% benzol ...... 19.00¢ 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 23.00c 
oo, 23.00c 
Solvent naphtha ........... 26.00c 
Per pound fob works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable 
SER. Scchkdnkinwsbacews 11.25¢ 
Do., less than carlots.... 12.00c 
DG, TR CRIS . cicsavcssen 10.25¢ 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, 
to jobbers, ‘‘house-hold 
WOE. Saver bens eh dsns ded 


Sulphate of ammonia ...... $30.00 
Refractories 
Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
ee ee eee $87.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky 70.00 
Rec Ws. Sn cats 66 ewes oe <a6 0.00 
Pi. Ee, uns ae aos 54 Wee O ss < 75.00 


Se a Per eee 64.00 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky 64.00 
“Gln cals baat de hb ea ccs 56.00 
Ms Ss se 67.00 
Low-Heat Duty 
ss. acy ERO 4 viewis.as as 56.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 
Dry Press 47.00 
We: ENDY SAA ce weweaee Lewes 45.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


. Sparrows 

Pittsburgh Chicago Gary Youngstown Point 

Sheets, Hot-Rolled .... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 

Cold-Rolled ...... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.30 ees 
Galvanized ....... 5.85 a at Te 
Strip, Hot-Rolled .. 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 
Cold-Rolled 5.30 5.30* 5.30* 5.30 

Shapes, Structural .. 4.30 4.30 wae 4.30 és 

PEGS co ccccconeneciss 4.55 4.55 4.55 re 4.55 

4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 ows 


Bars, Small Shapes.. 


Buffalo Bethlehem Canton Massillon 


4.30 say 
5.30 at 

4.30 yas 
4.45 a 4.45 4.45 


* Nax High Tensile, produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 10 cents higher 
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Malleable Bung Brick 


All DASEB ccccccvccwscccene 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ...........65. 70.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago ......... 79.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .......+- 70.00 
Basic Brick 
Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
_Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome Grick 2... .0.c0.000- 59.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ..... 59.00 
Magnesite brick ........... 81.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite. . 70.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 

ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 

BUI cccwsccccccaee kee cine 24.00 
Single bags ....... 60.00% 28.00 
Dolomite 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, net 
ton, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 


burg or Woodvillé, O., $11.05; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or McCook, 
Ill.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre, 
Mo.), add $0.20 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer ........ $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 5.50 
High phosphorus ........... 5.55 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.63% 
GOMETACE 5660 ksi gece x 15.25 


Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
No. African low phos... Nom. 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

sic, 50 to 60% 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

fob Rio de Janeiro, nom.5.50-6.50 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid 


Nom. 


$32-$34 


eee ee ene seeeseses 


Manganese Ore 
46.50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 63.00c-67.00c. 


Chrome Ore 
ton fob cars, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
ton, 8. C., Portland, Oreg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


New York, 
Charles- 
or 


Gross 


48%: BBL sivecesccccces $37.50 

OB Oth - cu dadsdeccsicns 39.00 

48% mo ratio ........e0% 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

04% DO TRUD cccesaces $27- ae 50 

45% no ratio ..........6. 8.00 

48% no ratio ........... 30.00 

50% no Tatio ....c.s.00% 31.00 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump ...... $33.65 

48% 3:1 lump .......+.--- 43.50 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio ......... $27-$27.50 

48% no ratio ........-.+. 30.00 

48% 3:1 lump ........- -- 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 

4B% Bsh i ceccecsccsises $39 

Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 

BMInOS: cnicedvvceses’s oscvae $07 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF? content, 70% 
or more, $33; 65% to 70%, $32; 
60% to 65%, $31; less than 60%, 
$30. 


STEEL 

















MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras and to revision in line with 10 per cent increase in freight rates. 








——— BAK ——__—_., ——PLATES—, 
HR OR OR Gal. Gal. —STRIP—_, ge Ai OES 
10G 10G 17G *10G *24G +H-R ¥C-R 3%” to 3” 4%”& up (84140) Shapes %%”-%”" Thicker 
Boston (city) .2.0..0000%- 4.90 5.974 5.674 6.10* 7.354 4.97 6.71 4.92 5.57 7.17 4.77 5.05 6.72 
ttNew York (city) ...... 4.87 6.07 5.778 6.07 7.32 4.97 écen 4.97 5.52 6.97" 4.72 5.02 6.70 
New York (country) ..... 4.72 5.92 5.628 5.92 7.17 4.82 eee 4.82 i. aati 4.57 4.87 6.55 
f . 6.92¢ 4.52 4.79 13 
en cate | ea OSS ER CO. eee ca ee Oe 
. i ait 4.64 4.74 6.20 
Seen cas ae ae. ee Se ee OE. ae? laa 
ee 4.90 4.95 6.60 
Washington (country s0468 ll a ae ee 80 4.85 6.60 
Reg eee 4.75 one wea vec 5.05 5.85 seek 5.00 5.00 6.75 
20 . a+ 4.9220 5.12% 6.79% 
Gennan tan a corey 5.69% é 63 se pl ae ise hey pre 4.82 5.02% 6.69% 
. \ 4.85 6.20 
ae ee es RS ae cc OR EO RO 
Pittsburgh (city) ........ 4.258§ 5.10°t 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 10.65 4.40 4.60 5.90 
Pittsburgh (country) ..... 4.15§§ ‘ 4.908f 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 16.50 4.25 4.45 5.75 
Cleveland (city) ...... eos 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.638 6.888 4.488 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.908 4.61) 4.55 6.111 
Cleveland (country) ...... 4.30 5.358 5.058 SRY ines ean 5.20 4.25 4.95 yee 4.40 
Cincinnati (city) ........ 4.671 5.5168 aoe 5.716 6.466 4.694 pi 4.703 5.353 4.744 4.903 6.244 
Chicago (city) ........0:. 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.652 4.40 4.60 6.05 
Chicago’ (country) ....... 4.30 5.358 5.058 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 8.15 4.25 4.40 5.75 
MATWAUROE! 5.6.5 o.oo oaks noo 4.599 5.649% 5.849% 5.799 7.049 4.499 5.599 4.549 5.249 6.9499 4.549 4.749 6.198 
ER RE 4.749 5.799 5.4995 5.974 7.224 4.649 5.774 4.699 5.42412 «7,124 4.699 4.899 6.349 
Birmingham (city) ...... 4.452§ § +e> 5.80 hoaw 4.45% éen's 4.40% 5.9322 Bete 4.40 4.65 6.88 
Birmingham (country) . 4.302§ § swe 5.50 orebs 4.30” - « 425% mates bs 4.25 4.50 sos 
New Orleans ............ 4.9820** 6.2918 ake aaa 5.18% 5.13%** 6.2921 5,03%** 5.33% 7.29” 
Omaha, Nebr. 655.505. 5.068 aia 6.468 7.718 5.168 5.218 5.918 5,218 5.418 6.868 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. .. 5.3017 ove 7.105 6.70 ecee 5.601" ens 5.3017 7.4510 8.5014 5.2511 5.45 7.55" 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over, cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 


1499 Ib; \—any quantity; 2—300to 1999 Ib; *—150 to 2249 lb; «—three to 24 bundles; S450 to 1499 Ib; *—one bundle to 1499 Ib; 
bundles; *—400 to 1499 Ib; *1000 to 1999 Ib; %*—450 to 39,999 Ib; “—1000 to 39,099 Ib; %—1000 Ib and over; %—400 to 14,999 
39,999; %—2000 Ib and over; %*=2000 to 4999 Ib; **—300 to 9999 Ib; %—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; ™—400 to 3999 Ib; 


over; *%—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Include gage and coatingextra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); 
dianapolis, Los Angeles, San Brancisco, and Pittsburgh where price represents annealed bars; 


t—one to nine 
Ib; *—400 to 
u—400 Ib and 


t does not tnclude ge extras; 115 gage; § as rolled, except In- 
ee add 0.46 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; 


tt same prices quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 lb for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si.) Carlot 
per gross ton, $47, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
burgh. 16% to 19% Mn., $46, Palmerton, $50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $153, ton lot $165, 
less ton $172; fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or New’ York. Carload, 
lump, bulk $151, fob cars Pittsburgh, includ- 
ing 50c switching charge. Add, or subtract, 
$1.85 for each 1%, or fraction thereof, of 
contained manganese over 82% or under 78%. 
West Coast Prices: Carload (80,000 Ib or 
more), lump, bulk, same price and basing 
points as above. All other prices for shipment 
from Pacific Coast warehouses, add $23.83 to 
above prices. Delivery is fob Portland, Los 
Angeles, South San Francisco, or Seattle ware- 
houses, with railroad freight allowed on ship- 
ments of 25 gross tons or more. 
Ferromanganese-Silicon Mix: (Mn 20-25%, Si 
47-54%, Fe 25-30%, C 6% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, packed, 20 M x D, 
14.25c per lb of alloy, ton lot 15c, less ton 
16c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.6c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. 

Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per Ib of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17c, ton lot 17.6c, less ton 
18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
lc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 
metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less 
ton 36c; Central, add ic for c.l. and 1.45c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.45¢ for c.l. and 
2.4c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
Si, 7.4c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 7.95c, 
ton lot 8.45c, less ton 8.95c; Central, add 
Q.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.8c for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 
0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- 
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tract, c.l., lump, bulk 17.6c per Ib of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 18.2c, ton lot 18.8c, less ton 
19.5c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3¢c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.1c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

“SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1le to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Special Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 
5-7%). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
8MxD, bulk 19.1¢ per Ib of contained Cr, ear- 
load, packed 19.7c, ton lot 20.4c, less ton 
21.35c; Central, add 0.4c for ¢.]l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Oarbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0%3% C 2%c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C '26c, 0.05% C_ 25.5, 0.06% C 25c, 0.10% C 
24:5c, 0.15% C 24.0c, 0.20% C 23.75c, 0.15% 
0" 23.5ce, 1% C 23.0c, 2% C 22.5c. Carload 
packed add 0.80, ton lot add 1.35c, less ton 
add 2.35c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for L.c.f.; Western, add O0'5c for c.l. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, and C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 23c 
per Ib of contained chromium, carload, packed 
23.8c, ton lot 24.35c, less ton 25.35c; Central, 
add 0.4c for ¢.l. and 0.65c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.5¢c for ¢.l. and 1.85¢ for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe.). 
Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D, bulk, 
max. 0!50% C grade, 0.87c per Ib of contained 
chromium, carload packed 0.88c, ton lot 89.5c, 
less ton 91.5c; Central, add 1.5c¢ for c.l. and 
2.5¢ for Lc.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 
4.5c for lhc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 8.8c per lb of contained Si, 
carload packed 10c, ton lot 10.65c, less ton 
11.3c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.25c for 
L¢.1.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1.8¢ for 
lc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.). Add 1.3c to 50% Ferrosilicon prices. 


Low-Aluminum 65% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Eastern Zone, contract, lump bulk 
11.55¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload packed 
12.6c, ton lot 13.2c, less ton 13.8c; Central, 
add 0.45¢ for c.l. and 0.9c for l.c.1.; Western, 
add 1.4c for c.l. and 5.75c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.35c. 

85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 12.7¢c per Ib of contained Bi, 
carload packed 13.7c, ton lot 14.25c, less ton 
14.8c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7c for 
l.c.1.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 4.4¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% Ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, 
carload, lump, bulk, 14.35c per Ib of contained 
Si, carload packed 15.35c, ton lot 15.85c, less 
ton 16.35¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.65¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1c for c.l. and 4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low - Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (AS 
0.50% max.). Add 0.65c to above 90-95% 
Ferrosilicon prices. 

15% Ferrosilicon, Ground Form: (15.01-15.5% 
Si) Contract or spot, c.l., packed, 65 M xD or 
100 M x D, $114 per gross ton of alloy, fob 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 48 and 65 M x D, $111, 
and 100 M x D, $115, fob Keokuk, Iowa. 
(15.51-16% Si) Add $1 per gross ton. 

Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular, 
16.5c per Ib of Si, c.l. packed 17.5c, ton lot 
18c, less ton 18.5¢c; Central, add 0.6c for c.l. 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2c for c.1. 
and 4c for l.c.l Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal- 
cium grade. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade, 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per Ib c.l. 6.50c; ton lots packed, 7c; 200 
to 1999 lb, 7.75c; smaller lots, 8.25c. Spot up 
0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Bast- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 11.1lc per 
tb of briquet, carload packed 11,6c, ton lot 
12c, less ton 12.4c; Central, add 0.25¢ for a). 
and 0.9c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.35c for 6,1. 
and 1.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Perromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 ib and containing exactly 2 lb uf Mn:. East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, sc per Ib of 
Oriquet, c.l. packed, &.6c, ton lot 9c, less ton 
@.4c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for 
i.c.l.; Western, add 0.8c for c.l. and 2.5c for 
Lc.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Eastern Zone, contract, 


c.l., bulk 9.65c per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 
10.25c, ton lot 10.65c, less ton 11.05c; Central, 
add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.8¢ for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l., freight al- 


lowed. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
5 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 4.65c per lb 
of briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 5.65c, less 
ton 6.05c. (Small size—weighing approx. 2% 
ib and containing exactly 1 lb of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 4,8e, c.l. packed 5.4c, ton 
lot 5.8c, less ton 6.2c; Central, add 0.25c for 
c.l, and 0.6c for 1.c.l.; Western, add 0.45c for 
c.l. and 0.9c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 
0.25c for notching, small size oniy. Spot, add 
0. 25c. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calclum-Manganese-Silicon; (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 16.75c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 17.35c, ton lot 18.85c, less 
ton 19.85c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.85c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Malcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3% ). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 15.5¢c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.5c, ton lot 18c, less ton 19c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.75c for l.c.l.; 
Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.90c for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
55%, Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of con- 
tained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c for 
i.c.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for L.c.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade 
(Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max.), $3. 
High Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.), $3.10. 

Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 


load lots, $1.20 per lb of contained V,O,;. Spot, 
add Sc. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 87.5c; No. 
6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract. ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per lb of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5¢ for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
rs for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
a 5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 Ib W or more, $2.50 per Ib of 
contained W; 2000 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.60; 
less than 2000 Ib W, $2.72. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $3.05 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 lb W, 
$3.15. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 6.9c, less ton 
7.25c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.4c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05c for l.c.1.; 
Western, add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.c.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 
Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, ton lots, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib 
of alloy, freight allowed. Less ton lots $1.30; 


Central, add 0.75c; Western, add 2.9c; Spot 
add ic. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per 1b; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Sc per lb, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65c; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 

CMSZ Mixes: No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M x D, bulk 15.75c per lb of material, 
carload packed 16.5c, ton lot 17.25c, less ton 
18c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Eastern 
Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 37c per lb of 
alloy, ton lot 39c, less ton 41c; Central, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%,. 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, packed, %” x 12 M, 14.3c per Ib of 
alloy, ton lot 15.05c, less ton 15.8c; Central, 
add 0.3c for ¢.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton lots 9.25c, 
smaller lots 9.75c per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus: (17-19% based on 18% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base) Gross tons per 
carload fob_ sellers’ works, with freight 
equalized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per 1b, con- 
tained Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington. 
Pa., furnace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Stocks of Nonferrous Metals Increasing 


NEW YORK — Additional statistics 
were released last week, showing that 
supplies of nonferrous metals are in- 
creasing steadily and that the short- 
ages have been corrected in several of 
the markets. 


COPPER — A broader picture of 
the statistical position of copper is be- 
ing made available by the Copper In- 
stitute, starting with the September 
report. This report, while still incom- 
plete, covers not only the United 
States, but also Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Africa and Spain. On the 
basis of the enlarged world statistics, 
the reporting nations showed a total 
of 170,301 tons of refined copper de- 
livered to consumers during Septem- 
ber against 159,048 tons in August, a 
gain of 11,253 tons. Production of 
crude copper for these countries to- 
taled 178,740 tons last month com- 
pared with 161,552 tons in August. 
Secondary production of custom 
smelters totaled 10,961 tons in Sep- 
tember against 8424 tons in August; 
output of refined copper, 180,970 tons 
against 161,725. Total stocks of re- 
fined copper for reporting nations were 
placed at 225,694 tons at the end of 
September against 216,477 tons at the 
end of August. World stocks of blis- 
ter copper increased 8731 tons dur- 
ing September. 

In the United States, consumption 
of copper in September totaled 95,582 
tons, the low point for any month this 
year. The total was 722 tons below 
August deliveries of 96,304 tons, the 
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Latest statistics covering cop- 
per and zinc show further 
improvement in supplies 


previous low for the year. Total pro- 
duction of primary copper in the Unit- 
ed States was 73,811 tons in Septem- 
ber against 75,722 tons in August. 
Custom smelter production of copper 
from secondary materials was placed 
at 9973 tons last month against 7585 
tons in August. On a combined basis, 
the total production of copper from 
primary and custom smelter second- 
ary sources totaled 83,784 tons last 
month against 83,307 tons in August. 


Refined copper production in the 
United States totaled 92,088 tons in 
September compared with 88,052 tons 
in August. Included in refined cop- 
per figures is metal derived from proc- 
essing of foreign copper. 

Stocks of refined copper held by pro- 
ducers in the United States totaled 
80,113 tons at the end of September 
against 77,212 tons at the end of Au- 
gust. 

The domestic market held firm last 
week at 21.50c, Connecticut Valley, 
for electrolytic while the foreign mar- 
ket was fairly active with some sales 
transacted on the equivalent basis of 
21.37 1/2c, fas New York. 


LEAD — U. S. Commercial Co., 
subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., received an average price of 


13.036c for about 315 short tons of 
bulk lead scrap and 13.5022c for about 
824 short tons of lead scrap in ingot 
form. This material had been obtained 
in Japan. Fairly active demand is 
reported for November delivery in the 
domestic pig lead market with prices 
steady at 14.80c to 14.85c, St. Louis. 


ZINC — Based on unofficial reports 
from Washington, it is estimated that 
total production of zinc in the eastern 
states this year will total 162,000 tons, 
or about 17 per cent above the 1946 
total. According to the Bureau of 
Mines, domestic consumption in the 
first five months of this year totaled 
356,610 tons against 290,322 tons in 
the like 1946 period, or an increase of 
about 23 per cent. Prices in the do- 
mestic market continued steady last 
week at 10.50c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western. 

TIN—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has purchased an additional 3800 tons 
of Straits tin against offerings sub- 
mitted by the British Ministry of Sup- 
ply, making a total of 28,505 tons of 
tin purchased this year and complet- 
ing what the agency is entitled to buy 
this year against the allocations by 
the Combined Tin Committee. Prices 
here were firm last week on the basis 
of 80.00c for Straits. 

SILVER — No new developments 
were noted in the silver market last 
week. Handy & Harman’s official 
price held at 71.381/2c an ounce, a 
price which has prevailed since Sept. 
23. 


STEEL 














MARKET PRICES 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 Ib to carload; 1c 1000- 
4999 Ib; 1c, 509-999 Ib; 2c 0-499 Ib. Cast- 
ing, nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., 
less than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 17.50c-18.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 25.75-26.25¢; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 21.50-22.00c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
13.75-14.50c; carlot prices, including 25c per 
100 1b freight allowance; add 4c for less than 
carloads, 


Zinc: Prime western 10.50c, brass special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 Ib to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 Ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 14.00-14.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.75c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-97% %) 
14.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 12.75c; grade 3 
(90-92%) 12.00-12.25c; grade 4 (85-90%) 
11.50-11.750. Above prices for 30,000 lb or 
more; add 4c 10,000-30,000 Ib; %c 5000- 
10,000 lb; %c 1000-5000 Ib; 1%c less than 
1000 lb. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75c per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 10,000 Ib 
and over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb, 21.50c; 100 
to 1999 lb, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 Ib, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 Ib, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 lb, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 1%4c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99- 
99.49% incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for 
tin content), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 
99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other 
impurities, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of 
Mar. 15. On producers’ sales add %c for less 
than carload to 10,000 lb; %ec for 224-999 Ib; 
add 2c for 223 lb and less; on sales by 
dealers, distributors, and jobbers add ‘ec, Ic, 
and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35.00c 1b; 25 Ib pigs 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c 
ib; shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 
37.50c 1b; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for addi- 
tions to cast iron 35.50c lb. Prices include im- 
port duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $81- 
$84 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $17 per lb 
contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 

Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 lb for 550 Ib (keg) 
$1.67 lb for 100 lb (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
Ib. 


Gold: U. 8S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 


Silver: Open market, N. Y., 71.37%c, per 
ounce, 


Platinum: $59-$62 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


October 20, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ib or more). 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.11c, 
red brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best qual- 
ity 30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., cold-drawn, 38.46c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.49c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best qual- 
ity 30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.01lc, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 
32.28c, 80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
carlots 26.92c, less carlots 27.42c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills carlots 27.60c, less 
carlots 28.10c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 
500 Ib or more of one product to one destina- 
tion. Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 
9 in. to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, 
cents per lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & 8. Max. Width Sheet Circle 
Gage or Diam, Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 
8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 
to 80 sq ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 1b; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09c; electrodeposited, 
29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 Ib 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, im 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 lb, 16.00c, 500 Ib and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 


Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 1b, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 Ib, 56.00c; 
add 1 cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 500 lb, 93.50c; less 
than 200 lb, 95.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and over, 
94.75c; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 lb, 
95.75c; less than 200 Ib, 97.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N.. J. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 Ib 
bbls., price on application. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 Ib drums, 49.50c; 100 Ib, 50.50c; 50 Ib, 
55.00c; 25 lb, 57.50c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio 
and refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 
to 1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 Ib and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib, 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %ec for 15,000-40,000 Ib; 1c for 
40,000 or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


COMDOE. sc cdeiiscaievaes 19.125 19.125 18.375 
Yellow brass ........ 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 

SEG “incaveavadker eds 18.000 17.750 17.250 

WOR Wa. decade deecms 17.500 17.250 16.750 
Red brass 

BEE moivccccdcenes LEMEO, 22.008 26508 

ONE st cc kiativea's eee 16.625 a 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.125 15.875 be 
Muntz Metal .......- 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%.... 16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A, B.. 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass ......---- 14.500 14.250 13. 750 


Manganese bronze ... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.00, No. 2 copper 15.50-16.00, 
light copper 14.50-15.00, composition red brass 
12.75-13.00, auto radiators 9.75, heavy yellow 
brass 9.00, brass pipe 10.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.00-18.25, No. 2 copper 16.50- 
16.75, light copper, 15.50-15.75, refinery brass 
(60% copper), per dry copper content less $5 
smelting charge for brass analyzing 60 per 
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cent or more, 12.625. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


} and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
perig No. 2 15.00, light copper 14.00, 
No. 1 composition red brass 11.00, No. 1 com- 
position turnings 10.00-10.50, mixed brass 
turnings 5.50-6.00, new brass clippings nom. 
10.50-11.00, No. 1 brass rod turnings 9.00- 
9.50, light brass 5.00-5.50, heavy yellow brass 
6.00-6.50, new brass rod ends 9.00-9.50, auto 
radiators, unsweated 8.50-9.00, cocks and 
faucets 8.00-8.25, brass pipe 8.00-8.25. 


5 6.25-6.50, 
Lead: Heavy 11.50, battery plates 
linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, electrotype 
10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 10.75-11.00, solder 
joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.00, new die cast scrap 3.50, 
old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S 8.00-8.50, old sheets 
6.00-6.50, crankcases 6.00-6.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00-2.50, pistons, free of struts, 
5.00-5.50. 


Nickel: Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 


Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 
7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50, 
castings 9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00-43.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00-43.00* 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 38.00-43.00* 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 38.00-43.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 34.50-35.00 
Bar Crops and Plate .. 45.50-46.00 


Low Phos. Steel ..... 45.50-46.00 
Punchings & Plate Sc rap 45.50-46.00 
Cut Structurals ... 45.50-46.00 


Elec. Furnace Bundles. 43.50-44.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 36.50-37.50 

* Local material is nominally $38; 
remote material is moving at $42 to 
$43, depending on the freight. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ......... 44.00-44.50 
Charging Box Cast. ~se. 40,00-40.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 37.50-38.00 
Stove Plate 37.00-38.00 


Unstripped Motor B Blocks 
Malleable 


38.00-39.00 
52.00-53.00 


Brake Shoes .......... 35.00-36.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 Wheels ......... 44.00-45.00 


Burnt Cast 32.00-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.50-42.00 
R.R. Malleable ..... 52.00-53.00 
Axles e+ese+ 42.00-43.00 
Rails, Rerolling — anaes 48.00-49.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 46.00-47.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 47.50-48.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 49.00-49.50 
Railroad Specialties ... 49.00-49.50 
Uncut Tires .......... 46.00-46.50 
Angles, Splice Bars. .+» 47.50-48.00 
OLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00-38.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00-38.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 5 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.00-33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50-34.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 33.50-34.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 33.50-84.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 41.00-41.50 


Punochings & Plate Scrap 41.00-41.50 


Heavy Turnings ...... 37.00-37.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 34.00-34.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 41.00-44.00 


Cast Iren Grades 


Se ES co awaee's 46.50-47.50 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.50-44.50 
Btove Plate .......... 43.00-43.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00 
nn Motor Blocks 41.00 
en cae pw ve'sacis 57.00-60. 
Brake Shoes ......... +4 
Clean Auto Cast «+ 48.00-50.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 44. 
es GOW os ctbedeccvs 41.00-41.50 
Railroad Scrap 
Ne. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00-41.50 
R.R. Malleable ....... 7.00-60.00 
Rawls, Rerolling ...... 50.00 
Ralis. Random Lengths 46.00-47.00 
Rails, 3 % and under.. 48.00-50.00 
DME, 30000) cous 48.00-48.50 
Rallroad Specialties .. 48.00-48.50 
rae 00-43 
Angies, Splice Bars.... 48.00-50.00 


VALLEY 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00-41.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-40.06 
No. 1 Burdles .. 40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Ghort Shovel Turnings. 00 
@ast Iron Borings . 00 
Lew Phos. 00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.00 


MANSFIELD 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00-40.00 
00 


Machine Shop Turnings 35. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-37.00 
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CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 38.00 
ee eae 38.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.00 
Cast Iron Borings 33.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 48.00 
Charging Box Cast 42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00 
Stove Plate .... 39.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 39.00 
Brake Shoes ...... 36.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 47.00 
Drop Broken Cast .... 51.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 58.00 
Rails, Rerolling : 47.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 45.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00 
DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel = 50-35.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 50-35.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.50-35.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 34.50-85.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.50-30.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 29.50-30.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-40.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 42.00-43.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 42.00-43.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 37.00-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.50 


Cast Iron Borings 31.50-32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.50 
ee UN) Wine px ea sie ti 42.50-43.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 39.50-40.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Malleable sacbaeee cet 
No. 1 W heels | wh Cones 


40.00-41.00 
35.00-36.00 
52.00-55.00 
41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 47.00-48.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 40.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 40.00 
No. 2 Bundies......... 40.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....4. 38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00-33.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.00-33.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.00-35.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 44.50-45.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50-45.00 


Cut Structurals ... 44.50-45.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 46.00-48.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 49.00-51.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 48.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 48.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 44.00-45.00 


OO Ee eee 58.00-60.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 49.00-51.00 
BOR B WOMOEED oc cccceves 48.00-49.00 


PRICES 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


NEW YORK 
(Dealers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 34.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 34.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 33.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 37.50 
Cut Structurals .... 37.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 41.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 41.00 
Heavy Breakable...... 41.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 38.50 
ENON on. 66 05 a0 64.30% 54.00-55.00 
BOSTON 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00-33.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00-33.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 32.00-33.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.50-27.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.50-27.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.50-29.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 34.00-35.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 34.00-35.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 28.00-29.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 42.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
a Oe ee 37.00-38.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00-36.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 40.00-42.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.50-39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.50-39.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 38.50-39.00 
No. 3 Bundles 222. 36.50-37.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50-34.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00-38.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 41.00-41.50 
CARER SOU: aac cae s acs 41.00-41.50 
PURGRINGS .<.6s 0606 cc0de 41.00-41.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 39.50-40.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 38.00-38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 41.50-42.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 46.00-49.00 
Malleable pea ... 46.00-49.00 
Clean Auto Cast. «eee. 46.00-49.00 
No. 1 Wheels ......... 44.00-45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, Rerolling 51.00-52.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 46.00-47.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 48.00-49.00 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 48.00-49.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.00-37.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00-33.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00-34.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 42.00-43.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 39.00-40.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 40.00-41.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 42.00-43.00 
po ee eer 35.00-37.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ....... 58.00-60.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 48.00-49.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 42.00-43.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 48.00-50.00 
Uncut Tires ... 43.50-44.50 
Angles, Splice Bars" ... 46,00-47.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel §34.00-35.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel -00-35.00 
No. 1 Busheling ..... - 34.00-85.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 34.00-85.00 
No. 3 Bundles ......+. 31.00 
Long Turnings ....... 50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 25.00 
Bar Crops and Plate .. 38.50 
Cut Structurals ........ 38.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 41.00 
Stove Plate ....eesse0- 39.00 
No. 1 Wheels .....+- 36.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 42. 
Axles, Steel .......+6- 39.00 
Rails, Rerolling .....- 41.00 
Rails, Random Length. 39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 41.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...<-- *32.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. °22.00 
No. 3 Bundles ......- *17.00 
Machine Shop Turnings °12.50 
Bar Crops and Plate .. 22.00 
Cast Steel ....--eereee 22.00 
Alloy Free Turnings .. 12.50 
Cut Structurals ...~.- 22.00 
Tin Can Bundles ..... 17.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, Random Lengths 23.50 
Unout Tires .....+-++- 30.50 


® Fob Caltfornia shipping point. 


SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 22.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 22.00 
No. 3 Bundles ......+- 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 28.50 

Gast Iron Grades 

No. 1, Cupola Cast .... 27.60 
Charging Box Oast ... 22.50 
Heavy Rreakable Cast. 21.50 


Btove Plate .......- 23.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 71.50 
Malleable ......aseece Be] 
Brake Shoes .......-+- 27.50 
Clean Auto Cast ....«. 27.50 
No. 1 Wheels ...... am 24.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Railroad Malleable 27.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 21.50 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 22 50 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 35.00-36.00 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Mills tightly booked until 
yearend despite better produc- 
tion 

Sheet Prices, Page 142 


New York — While sheet produc- 
tion is steadily increasing, demand 
is more than keeping pace, with con- 
sumers having difficulty in placing 
new orders. Mills generally are tight- 
ly booked up for the remainder of this 
year and are accepting nothing for 
shipment beyond. Some gray mate- 
rial is still available, but at outlandish 
prices and relatively speaking this 
tonnage is limited. However, it ap- 
pears that something is usually avail- 
able, if the purchaser is willing to pay 
enough. 

Practically all tonnage now mov- 
ing is against orders placed for ship- 
ment before the end of last quarter 
and this will probably be the case for 
another month to six weeks. In fact, 
one large producer finds himself so 
far behind on deliveries that he has 
little hope of shipping new tonnage 
against quotas this quarter. About 
the only exception to this general 
stringency is stainless steel, which is 
being offered by most sellers for ship- 
ment within four to five weeks. Elec- 
trical sheets continue to ease some- 
what, but it is difficult for consumers 
to buy new tonnage for shipment over 
the remainder of the year. 


Boston — Narrow cold strip mills 
are filling first quarter schedules on 
some high carbon and alloy lines, but 
uncertainty in hot strip supply will 
probably mean revisions. Low carbon 
output is restricted by lack of mate- 
rial and users of that grade are fre- 
quently in need of tonnage. In hot- 
rolled, only alloys are available this 
quarter, carbon schedules being filled. 
Round wire for flattening has tight- 
ened further. Although fourth quar- 
ter sheet allocations are often lower, 
effect of reductions will be reflected 
later; shipments have not declined to 
current quota levels due to delivery of 
delinquent third quarter tonnage. De- 
spite lower allocations, yearend carry- 
overs with most producers will be sub- 
stantial. Stamping shops are under 
pressure from customers for earlier 
deliveries, but find it difficult to meet 
this demand in view of the continuing 
tightness in flat-rolled. 

Pittsburgh — Sellers report no let- 
up in pressure for sheet and strip de- 
liveries, although monthly output con- 
tinues at record peacetime levels. 
Some industry officials state it will 
be well toward the end of 1948 be- 
fore the aggregate effect of expansion 
programs now under way will be fully 
felt. This expansion program includes 
19 cold-reduction mills, of which seven 
represent speed-up programs for ex- 
isting facilities; 5 reversing cold-strip 
mills; 6 hot strip units; and 14 skin or 
temper pass mills. It has been esti- 
mated that, to satisfy present demand 
for hot and cold-rolled sheet and strip, 
mills would have to produce at a rate 
of about 20 million tons annually com- 
pared to record prewar year output of 
14.5 million in 1941. 

Cold-finished spring steel producers 
recently revised the carbon range 
brackets in their price lists. The form- 
er ranges of over 0.80 to 1 per cent, 
and over 1 per cent carbon have been 
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revised -to over 0.80 to 1.05 per cent 
and over 1.05 to 1.35 per cent carbon. 

Philadelphia — Sheet demand far 
exceeds supply in all grades, except 
in stainless and certain other special- 
ties. Clarification of the recent freight 
advances of 10 per cent points to the 
full observance of fractions, with a 
result that on cold-rolled sheets, which 
take a Pittsburgh base, the delivered 
Philadelphia price is 3.968c, instead 
of 3.97c as indicated previously. The 
delivered prices on hot-rolled and gal- 
vanized sheets, based at Sparrows 
Point, Md., are not affected by this 
regulation as no fractions are in- 
volved. 

Cleveland — With demand for light 
gage, flat-rolled products showing no 
sign of easing, some steel company 
representatives are suggesting the use 
of substitutes, usually aluminum, to 
consumers seeking supplies of steel. 
They make this suggestion with the 
thought that if a manufacturer can be 
kept in business he will be a potential 
consumer of steel when the steel sup- 
ply catches up with demand. Manu- 
facturers still are making personal 
visits to steel company offices to plead 
for supplies of steel, particularly sheet 
and strip. Furthermore, the outlook 
for the first half is no brighter, a rep- 
resentative of one steel company de- 
clared. He ventured the opinion that 
steel output in the first half may be 
off at least 5 per cent owing to the ne- 
cessity of repairing blast furnaces and 
open hearths which for some time 
have been pushed to capacity. Al- 
though demand for light gage, flat- 
rolled products remains extremely 
heavy, one steel company representa- 
tive expressed the opinion these prod- 
ucts will not be the last to be in bal- 
ance with demand. Pipe may be the 
last to come into balance, he believes, 
basing his opinion on the rate at which 
new facilities will come into operation. 

Chicago — Application of the 10 per 
cent temporary freight rate increase 
last week has resulted in several east- 
ern sheet and strip makers restricting 
their distribution areas, with result 
that consumers in several midwestern 
locations have been notified that fu- 
ture supplies of steel will not be avail- 
able. Customers so cut off find them- 
selves in an unenviable position, be- 
cause finding new sources of supply 
under present conditions is an almost 
impossible assignment. Eastern mills, 
unable to assume further freight ab- 
sorption, are expected to make fur- 
ther withdrawals from this area if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission acts 
favorably on the 25 per cent rate in- 
crease plea now before it. An impor- 
tant district mill recently made sharp 
cuts in customer quotas as a step to 
reduce its backlog by yearend. 

Cincinnati — District sheet mills 
are producing on capacity schedules, 
shipments still applying against third 
quarter commitments. The carryover 
in some categories will run six weeks 
and schedules have been set to avoid 
any further expansion of this volume 
at the end of the fourth quarter. How- 
ever, mills foresee slim chance of any 
major cut in the arrearages. Demand 
is sustained, with no change in the 
tight supply situation. 

Birmingham — No easing in pres- 
sure for deliveries on most wanted 
items in sheets appears in prospect 
at least until well after the first of 
the year. Some quarters are even less 
optimistic and are predicting that 
midyear, at the earliest, is the best that 


can be hoped for. Increasing instances 
of substitution of aluminum for steel 
sheets are reported in this section. 

St. Louis—Sheet and strip ship- 
ments are on the upgrade in this dis- 
trict, currently 10 to 12 per cent 
above this time a month ago. A 
bottleneck has been inability to roll 
ingots as rapidly as they are pro- 
duced. In the last two weeks, how- 
ever, a run of easy specifications re- 
duced ingot stocks 2000 tons. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. has lighted two 
extra furnaces in anticipation of 
mid-November completion of a new 
cold rolling mill. Of nine small and 
three large open hearths, six small 
and two large are now in operation, 
the others. remaining out for repairs. 
The company expects to offer a lim- 
ited tonnage of cold-rolled sheets in 
the first quarter. A heavy carry- 
over prevented an expected offering 
this quarter. 

There is no abatement in’ demand 
here, pressure being on the increase 
if anything. Appeals are increasing 
from local consumers who want more 
steel to utilize expanded fabricating’ 
capacity, from new warehouses, from 
users normally far outside this dis- 
trict and from consumers who for- 
merly bought rejects from such big 
purchasers as auto body companies. 
The new freight rate increase has 
not been felt here, since most local 
steel production goes to local con- 
sumers on the St. Louis base rate. 
Incoming shipments, however, are 
bearing an approximate 10 per cent 
boost. 


OMD Sets First-Quarter 


Tin Plate Export Quota 


Washington—Tin plate export 
quota has been set at 120.000 tons for 
the first quarter of 1948, or the same 
quota as for the current period. 
Orders placed against this tonnage 
will be supported by prioritv ratings 
and must be accepted bv tin mills. 
All of this tonnage is required abroad 
for preservation of perishable food- 
stuffs. 

In addition, 22,000 tons will be 
licensed on a non-rated hasis for use 
abroad by American oil companies 
and for other uses permitted hv the 
tin conservation order M-43. Of this 
22.000 tons. at least 12.000 tons will 
he electrolvtic tin nlate which car- 
ries a thin coating. In fact. onlv elec- 
trolvtice plate will he licensed for uses 
other than food packaging. 

This information was revealed at 
a meeting of the Office of Materials 
Distribution with members of the 
Tin Plate Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee last week. The tonnage allowed 
compares with a statement issued re- 
cently by the Office of International 
Trade that essential foreign require- 
ments in the first quarter will be 
around 250,000 tons, of which 184,000 
tons are needed for perishable food 
packing alone. 

Frank McCue of the Office of Ma- 
terials Distribution urged the tin 
plate industry to make every effort 
to reduce its present abnormal back- 
log of unshipped orders by wiping 
off balances overdue when that is 
practicable. Erwin Vogelsang, chief, 
Tin Section, OMD, said the first 
quarter export allocation agreed up- 
on is the maximum permitted by the 
present tin supply situation. 
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Steel Bars... 


Pressure for carbon steel bars 
eases slightly as users’ invento- 
ries improve 


Bar Prices, Page 142 


Philadelphia — Stringency in small 
and medium-sized hot-rolled carbon 
bars continues, and consumers of the 
larger rounds apparently are having 
difficulty placing new orders for deliv- 
ery over the remainder of this year. 
However, buyers of cold-drawn car- 
bon bars find supply fairly easy, ex- 
cept in the very small sizes, and con- 
sumers of alloy bars have relatively 
little trouble obtaining what they 
want in any size, with deliveries rang- 
ing four to five weeks on hot-rolled 
alloys and five to eight weeks on cold- 
finished alloys. 

Clarification of the recent freight 
rate increase indicates that fractions 
will be observed. Thus, on bars based 
at Pittsburgh, the new rate into Phila- 
delphia is 41.8 cents, instead of 42 
cents. The current price on hot-rolled 
carbon bars is 3.318c, delivered Phila- 
delphia, against 3.28c prior to the Oct. 
13 rate advance. 

New York—Pressure for small car- 
bon bars continues strong, this even 
applying to cold-finished bars, which 
in general have been in easy supply 
over recent months. 

Sellers of hot-rolled bars have not 
as yet opened their books for next 
year. Cold finishers have long been 
taking such future tonnage as is avail- 
able and, in the case of the small 
specifications, most sellers are booked 
into the second quarter, only one in- 
terest having accepted business for 
the third quarter The medium and 
larger sizes of cold-finished carbon 
material are readily available for ship- 
ment this year, with quite a scramble 
among the cold finishers for tonnage 
of this character. 

Inasmuch as fairly nearby deliv- 


‘eries can be had, consumers are show- 


ing little interest in placing tonnage 
in the medium and larger sizes of 
cold finished for next year. However, 
some scattered orders are being 
booked. 

Hot-rolled carbon bars are difficult 
to obtain except in the larger specifi- 
cations, and even the latter are in 
none too easy supply, as certain of 
the larger producers are booked up 
solidly for the remainder of this year. 
Rot alloy bars can be had in three to 
five weeks, with cold alloy material 
requiring an additional two to three 
weeks for processing. 


Boston—Hot-rolled carbon bar sup- 
ply continues limited in small sizes 
here, but in a few scattered instances, 
warehouses included, current deliv- 
eries have improved slightly. On the 
whole, however, there is some tighten- 
ing in heavier sizes of hot-rolled stock. 
The easing in cold-finished, which has 
improved the inventory position of 
more consumers, is slow to show up in 
improvement of hot-rolled. Forge 
shops using alloys are in a comfort- 
able position as to supply. 


Pittsburgh — Overall supply of car- 
bon steel bars has improved slightly 
in recent weeks, with some sellers re- 
porting definite easing in pressure for 
deliveries, particularly in large size 
classifications. Shipments of both car- 
bon and alloy bars to cold-finishers are 
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in ample volume to meet present re- 
quirements. However, demand for 
cold-finished bars is well below war 
peak levels although still substantial- 
ly above prewar peacetime volume. 
Most cold-finishers experienced a 
steady downward trend in new order 
volume and number of order cancella- 
tions throughout the summer, but this 
situation has been reversed recently 
reflecting fact customers’ inventories 
are now in better balance with pro- 
jected production schedules. Cold-fin- 
ished rounds are available within 30 
to 60 days, with latter deliveries pre- 
vailing on smaller size classifications; 
narrow flats are extended 90 to 120 
days. Warehouse interests continue 
to be major mill source for cold-fin- 
ished bars, although stocks are more 
than ample to meet current require- 
ments among most distributors. 

Seattle — Rolling mills cannot keep 
pace with the demand for merchant 
bars. It is necessary to decline many 
orders, preference going to regular 
customers and emergency public 
works. Capacity operations are mak- 
ing little headway against heavy or- 
der backlogs. 


Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 143 


Boston -— Unable to get 20-inch pipe 
for the Portland, Me.-Montreal pipe- 
line, sponsors are also unable to place 
contracts for plates or the fabrica- 
tion of the plates for the project, 
which requires 50,000 tons. New vol- 
ume of plate tonnage being accepted 
for fourth-quarter delivery is small, 
mill schedules being filled. Substan- 
tial yearend carryovers are expected. 
For this reason, orders beyond the cur- 
rent quarter are few on a firm basis. 
Due to the increase in freight rates, 
lowest delivered price on carbon steel 
plates, delivered Boston, is 3.423c, 
Sparrows Point, Md., base. 

New York — Although the move- 
ment of plates has picked up some- 
what over recent weeks, most if not 
all of it is against back orders and 
consumers find it as difficult as ever 
to place new tonnage. The mills have 
little to offer over the remainder of 
the year, although they are working 
in some tonnage, where an opportuni- 
ty is afforded to do some special form- 
ing on it. Light gage plates under 
1/4 inch continue in dominant de- 
mand. This tonnage is still avail- 
able, where special operations can 
be performed, but even so little can 
be had for shipment over the remain- 
der of the year. 

Some fabricators, although still in 
need of tonnage, assert that inven- 
tories are becoming in better balance 
in relation to certain other products. 
They believe that once this balance 
is reached it will have a rather quick 
reflection in the volume of demand. 
Car builders, however, appear to be 
as badly in need of plates at present 
as of any other one item. 


Birmingham — There has been only 
a negligible easing in pressure for 
plates. Indications now are that there 
will be a substantial carryover of 
plates into 1948. This is almost cer- 
tain to be the situation as long as 
current high production levels are 
maintained in cars, tanks and in mis- 
cellaneous needs for plates. No word 
is forthcoming yet as to opening of 
books for next year’s delivery. 


Seattle — Plates continue in short 


supply with a strong, steady demand. 
Agencies report eastern mills have 
not opened their books for the first 
quarter. Consequently, stocks are out 
of balance and some projects are be- 
ing deferred due to conditions. Shops 
in this area report a fair run of work, 
operations being near capacity. 


Wire... 


Production emphasis is on plain 
wire with the supply-demand 
situation still tight 


Wire Prices, Page 143 


Pittsburgh — Demand-supply sit- 
uation in wire rods continues tight 
and there is little indication of im- 
provement through remainder of this 
year. With exception of lighter gage 
wire items, there is no let-up in pres- 
sure for delivery of manufacturers’ 
wire items. Jobbers’ stocks of nearly 
all merchant wire products remain un- 
balanced and well below normal. Mill 
production emphasis is on plain wire 
requiring a minimum amount of han- 
dling and processing; overall output 
is slightly improved due to cooler 
weather. However, most sellers will 
be forced to block out 3 to 4 weeks’ 
output this quarter to clean up accum- 
ulated carryover tonnage. There was 
some question as to mill policy in off- 
setting recent freight rate advance on 
fence, barbed wire, and bale ties which 
are sold on a volumn basis, freight 
charges for which were computed on 
basis of the charge divisable by five. 


Boston — Wire shortages are more 
acute with users of low carbon stock 
and admittedly production of that 
grade reflects a low margin price 
structure. Consumers have raised the 
question, namely: If the price is too 
low, why not an increase to raise out- 
put of these grades? Demand for most 
grades of wire holds at a high level 
with incoming high carbon volume 
slightly in excess of shipments. High 
ratio of this volume is longer proc- 
essed tonnage, and tempering, anneal- 
ing and coating capacity is heavily 
loaded. Most mills are now taking or- 
ders and making allocations for first 
quarter. 


Birmingham — Consumer require- 
ments for wire continue to outstrip 
production, although production re- 
mains at virtual capacity in most wire 
products. The same situation obtains 
in all wire specifications. Agricul- 
tural sources continue to report short- 
ages of baling wire, wire fencing and 
other items which have remained in 
constant demand due to continued un- 
seasonably warm weather. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 143 


Seattle—Demand for cast iron pipe 
is temporarily quiet, although the 
potential market in this area is of ma- 
jor proportions. Delays in making 
deliveries, aggravated by a continued 
strike of longshoremen in California, 
is increasing the acuteness of the 
situation. Yakima, Wash., announces 
it is forced to discontinue installa- 
tion because shipments are held 
aboard ship and cannot be forwarded 
by rail because they cannot be dis- 
charged from the water carrier. 


STEEL 
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| Structural Shapes... a a 
New York — structural shops are BURT FREE-FLOW FAN VENTILATOR 


increasing their backlogs rapidly, re- 
flecting a substantial increase in or- 
ders over the past two months. Much 
work is still in prospect, with fabri- 
cators anticipating a peacetime peak 
by possibly next spring. An outstand- 
ing recent order in this district in- 
volves 2500 tons for a freight ter- 
minal in Newark, N. J., for the New 
| York Port Authority. Two to three | 

jobs, as large or larger, are expect- | 
ed to be placed shortly. 

Philadelphia — While shape supply 
appears a trifle easier, this situation 
is expected to stiffen again shortly, 
with one important eastern unit sched- 
uled to suspend later in the year for 
repairs. Meanwhile, fabricating shops 
are operating at a high rate against | 
order backlogs that in some cases ex- | 
tend six or seven months ahead. With | 
the full fraction being observed in ap- | 
plying the recent freight increase of 
10 per cent, instead of dropping the 
fraction under a half cent, the deliv- 
ered Philadelphia price on shapes is 
2.954c. 

Structural awards locally have been 
rather light of late, although a fairly 
substantial amount of tonnage is 
pending in the aggregate. State bridge 
work, both in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, involves several fair-sized jobs, 
with the general flow of this work 
noticeably more active than during 
last summer. 


Boston — Numerous small state 
bridges in New England account for 
close to 850 tons, but these contracts 
call for little shop work, being mostly 
beam spans. Probably the first large 
tonnage to come out next year will 
be the state bridge, Gloucester, Mass., 
approximately 5000. tons. The pinch 
in plain material, including warehouse 
shortages, is partially the reason 
much fabricated work is behind sched- 
ule, although the two producers of 
plain shapes are heavily booked. The 
number of shape producers has shrunk 
to two and some rolling mills are in 
need of repairs. Heavy contributions | 
to the railroad car building program | 
also holds down quotas to fabricators. | W LY c + r i ¢ ; f Ny T 

Birmingham — Shape inquiry has | 


tended upward over the past several 


days. Volume is good in the aggre- | 
gate. Warehouse inventories are re- | POW - 2 V 4 RY T 
ported especially low. Some fabri- | 


cating shops report a steady flow in 











a ol Fabricators report mill When a large volume of air must be exhausted quickly and efficiently, 

allocations and deliveries are restrict- the Burt Free-Flow Fan Ventilator is a logical choice. It may be spotted 

sg a again gg age a Pr con directly over the area to be ventilated or used on duct work flues to 

coastal water service is temporarily increase their capacities. When its fan is not in use, it serves as an effi- 

neccem egemer Bray athe Saipiome yee cient gravity ventilator. With its fan in operation, capacity is greatly 

stock of shapes. increased and positive exhaust is assured regardless of access to wind 
flow. See Sweet's or write for further information on the efficient Free- 

Pig Iron... Flow Fan and other Burt Ventilators. 

Pig Iron Prices, Page 144 
Pittsburgh — The huge pent-up de- WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND DATA SHEETS 


mand for gray iron castings is subsid- 

ing to more realistic levels. An in- 

creasing number of gray iron foun- The BUR i ME ~ - £o, 
dries report substantial progress in € 


clearing up order backlogs, as reflect- : Akron 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 
ed in relatively prompt deliveries now 905 S. High Street 


available in some instances. During | ° . METAL SPECIALTIES 
the first half this year the industry’s | VENTILATORS LOUVERS OIL FILTERS AND SHEET 


tons, or at an annual rate of 13 mil- 
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lion tons, which is 30 per cent above 
the peak production attained in any 
prewar year. No one can definitely 
say at what volume the future de- 
mand will level off. To reflect the 10 
per cent increase in freight rates, the 
delivered prices for Neville Island, Pa., 
base pig iron to Pittsburgh have been 
revised as follows: No. 2 foundry and 
malleable, $37.41; basic, $36.91; and 
bessemer, $37.91. 

New York — Pig iron demand is 
increasingly strong, a recently con- 
tributing factor being the further sub- 
stantial increases in scrap prices. 
These higher prices have caused 
foundries in this district to press still 
harder for pig iron but with little or 
no success. Most consumers look for 
the supply of iron to become tighter 
before increased capacity has an op- 


- en 


portunity to make itself felt. The 
closing weeks of the year may wit- 
ness the turn, in the opinion of some 
trade observers. 

Reflecting the 10 per cent increase 
in freight rates, No. 2 foundry iron 
is now holding at $39.52, delivered 
Newark, N. J., and $40.80 delivered 
Brooklyn. Basic is $39.02, delivered 
Newark; bessemer, $40.52; and mal- 
leable, $40.02. Malleable delivered 
Brooklyn is $44.30. 

Boston—The trend toward heavier 
melt of malleable is steady among 
New England foundries and Mystic 
furnace is operating 10 to 12 days 
each month on that grade. This mal- 
leable schedule would be longer if ore 
were available. Although the Everett 
furnace is operating largely on Lake 
Superior ore, some Swedish and North 
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An HD-2447 Vertical Retort 
Carburizer at the Decatur, Illinois 
shops of the Wabash Railroad. 


In their recent installation of a Hevi Duty Vertical Retort Carburizing 


Furnace at their Decatur shops, the Wabash Railroad is following the 


trend of progressive railroads in installing modern equipment to assure 


dependable and accurate heat treatment of locomotive and car parts. 


This “all purpose’ heat treating furnace can be used for carburizing, 


nitriding, bright annealing and clean hardening. Its economy war- 


rants its use even though its operation may not be continuous. 


Bulletin HD-646 has the details — send for it — today. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES HEE-WIEDHTY 


ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


i MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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African is used. While pressure for 
iron has eased slightly, few foundries 
have appreciable inventories and 
basic consumers are operating hand- 
to-mouth, Ratio of scrap in foundry 
melts is up an average of 25 per 
cent since the supply of pig iron be- 
came limited, but a few shops have 
upped the ratio of iron moderately 
of late. 

Philadelphia — Consumers are be- 
coming increasingly discouraged over 
the outlook for pig iron. General be- 
lief is that supply will get worse be- 
fore it gets better and that even at 
best iron supply will continue highly 
stringent throughout the winter. One 
large furnace at Sparrows Point, orig- 
inally planned for completion late this 
year, will probably not get into blast, 
from present indications, until some 
time in the first quarter. Inferior qual- 
ity of coking coal, to say nothing of an 
actual shortage of coke in some areas 
feeding the district, is proving an im- 
portant handicap. However, the 
scheduled time for the blowing out of 
one eastern Pennsylvania furnace for 
major repairs has been postponed. It 
was originally scheduled to go down 
Oct. 1, but now an effort is being 
made to keep it in operation until late 
November. 

Cleveland—Demand for merchant 
pig iron continues unabated although 
it is reported some foundries are ex- 
periencing a slight decline in receipts 
of new orders for castings. All 
foundries have a substantial backlog 
of orders and their desire is to trans- 
form these into shipments as rapidly 
as possible. Consequently, there is 
no easing in demand for iron. Fur- 
thermore, a high rate of production 
has made it impossible for fw ndries 
to build up stocks of iron. Difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient pig iron has 
resulted in use of increased propor- 
tion of scrap iron in melts, with a 
resultant loss of castings in some 
instances because of unsatisfactory 
quality. Considering all of these fac- 
tors, an easing of demand for cast- 
ings will not be reflected immediate- 
ly in pressure for iron. 

Application of the interim railroad 
freight rate increase has increased 
the delivered price of pig iron at 
Akron from Cleveland by 17 cents 
a ton, making basic $37.34, No. 2 
foundry $37.84, malleable $38.34, and 
bessemer $38.84. Delivered price at 
Mansfield, O., from Youngstown rose 
30 cents a ton, making basic $39.28, 
No. 2 foundry $39.78, malleable 
$39.78, and bessemer $40.28. 

Chicago — Unable to obtain ade- 
quate supplies of foundry pig iron, 
makers of castings are using small 
lots of basic iron as fill-in material 
when the latter can be obtained. Sup- 
ply of iron is as tight as ever and 
producers and suppliers are being 
pressed as hard as ever for shipments. 
Iron production holds at the high level 
of recent weeks with 41 of 42 blasts 
in the district in operation, but sub- 
stantial proportion of the output is hot 
metal for steelmaking use. 

Buffalo — Many foundries report 
operations have been hit by the con- 
tinued idleness of a blast furnace 
which was banked more than a month 
ago because of insufficient coke sup- 
plies. The producer is still unable to 
obtain ample coke to place the unit 
back in operation. As a result, ship- 
ments of motor castings into Mich- 
igan have been cut. This is cited as 
one of the factors limiting the pro- 
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duction of new cars. Foundries re- 
port they have been unable to main- 
tain previously arranged production 
schedules because of the tight mer- 
chant iron market. Meanwhile, a 
heavy drain on iron output also is re- 
ported by ingot producers. 

Cincinrati—Shipments of pig iron, 
both northern and southern, are ex- 
pected to reach, tonnage alloted for 
the month, enabling -foundrits to 
maintain production at Jevels holding 
for the last three’ or four months. Un- 
der present conditions, with supply far 
under demand, higher délivery cost 
because of freight rate 
causes no effect on the market. 

Birmingham — While no-change is 
foreseen in shipments of pig iron dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, mer- 
chant iron production remains consid- 
erably below the district’s require- 
ments. As usual, larger consumers 
with regular supply sources are bet- 
ter off, although they are suffering, 
than the smaller users. All iron users 
are operating on reduced schedules. 

St. Louis—Pig iron production has 
remained unchanged at the 1000 ton 
a day level for several months. Kop- 
pers’ Granite City, Ill., furnaces thus 
far have overcome coke shortages 
and their iron ore supply for the 
winter is practically all in. Of the 
1050 tons of coke consumed daily, it 
makes 850 tons and buys half of the 
deficit locally and half from Koppers 
in St. Paul. Iron melters in this dis- 
trict complain of shortages but, since 
their quotas are unchanged, it stems 
largely from their desire to increase 
consumption. Apprehension _ they 
might lose their source of supply 
through sale of the Koppers plant 
to outside interest has been eased 
since opening of bids by the War 
Assets Administration revealed Mis- 
souri & Illinois Furnace Inc., a.corp»- 
ration set un hv the Konpers and M. 
A. Hanna interests, submitted the 
high offer of $3,550,00. With the bid 
went assurance local iren allocations 
would not be changed. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 144 


Cleveland — Shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore declined slightly the 
week enced Oct. 13 to 2.277,950 tons 
from 2,400,119 tons during the pre- 
ceding week but showed an increase 
over the 2,222,699 tons shipped dur- 
ing the like 1946 week, according to 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, this city. This brought the cumu- 
lative total for the season to Oct. 13 
to 65.717,617 tons compared with 
— tons for the like 1946 pe- 
riod. 

United States ports accounted for 
2,213,425 tofs, or an average daily 
loading of 316.204 tons, in the week 
ended Oct. 13 compared with 2 171,977 
tons, or a daily loading of 310,282 tons, 
in the like 1946 period. For the season 
to Oct. 13, these shipments totaled 
64.329.861 tons, or an increase of 18,- 
432,266 tons over the like 1946 move- 
ment of 45,897,595 tons. 


Metallurgical Coke... 
Metallurgicy] Coke Prices, Pace 144 


Pittsburgh — Oven foundry coke 
price delivered here from Fairmont, 
W. Va., ovens has been increased to 
$17.71 per net ton to reflect advance 
of 10 cents a ton in railroad freight 
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charges put into effect last Monday. 
Connellsville beehive furnace coke 
continues to sell in range of $12 to 
$12.50; excluding special contract 
price of $11.50 for one large consumer, 
under which agreement the buyer 
furnishes the coal. 


Supply of oven foundry coke re- 
mains very tight in this district. Foun- 
dries’ inventories of beehive coke are 
in fairly good balance with present 
requirements. In most. instances pig 
iron, rather than coke, is the major 
retarding factor preventing full ca- 
pacity foundry operations. Accentu- 
ating the overall tight supply situa- 


tion in coke is fact that lack of coal 


has forced many domestic consumers 
to turn to coke. 


Philadelphia — As a result of the 
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freight increase on coal, district oven 
foundry coke producers have advanced 
prices 15 cents a ton, to $16.90, Phila- 
delphia and Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 


Open House Draws 6000 


Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co.’s 
open house at Hamilton, O., Oct. 11 
and 12 attracted approximately 6000 
visitors, including employees’ fam- 
ilies, civic, educational and industrial 
officials. All operations in the mak- 
ing of castings were demonstrated 
and according to P. E. Rentschler, 
president, “some erroneous beliefs 
as to foundry jobs were dispelled.” 
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Ross equipment is manufactured and sold in Canada by Horton Stee! Works, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 
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U. S. Steel Export Co. 
Revises Carbon Steel Prices 


New York—United States Steel Ex- 
port Co., 30 Church St., has revised 
its price schedule, effective as of 
Oct. 13, covering the following carbon 
steel products. This action was taken 
to reflect the increase in freight rates. 
Prices are on the basis of fob mill 
with freight included to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Terms 
are all net cash and subject to ad- 
justment to seller’s prices in effect 
at time of shipment from the mill. 
The new prices are as follow: , 


IT'S NO JOKE SON! 
SHEETS or COILS 


slit either 


If you 


Per Gross Ton 
Blooms, billets and slabs 

















Rerailing ....... 4 cid ha MwA ARO a ee, Oe 
EE. winwich axed vote ven saae eh eee 
WHEREIN Sa %o'dis 44d oie Sidhe be eee ce ee 
Per 100 Ib 
Std. structural GRapes 2.6.6 ccicccsccc $3.36 
EE re eee Leo niece 3.86 
kg au oe OE PEL CPC OT TE st Ieee 3.61 
eS RENEE) SGU os Bate wee did Gd & apalatraretio & 4.86 
EN Boh PONE ave ca inva ice 0's Ate eDe oa beta sa 3.16 
ie a ee ee ee 3.61 
Bars, concrete reinforcing ............ 3.46 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 18 ga. & heavier.... 3.54 
4i Sheets, galvanized 
OU nee our new or NN ais Vice nh uiam at £6 ue ele. 4.41 
co a OS ae eee ere 4.51 
“ ai Sheets, Cold-rolled, 15 ga. ............ 4.24 
; oe ee ee ee ere 3.36 
Col yg t r | O sai h O U a | n g SLITTER Strip, cold-rolled (0.25C and under)... 4.11 
FORE WEG Toe OEE. TRUM. ok ve cécven® 4.23 
Ns ED UREN 0 a'sha ain 0 4005 oe an 6 4.11 
Eee Ler eee 4.76 
Wire, Plain, galvanized .............. 5.21 
PAXSON MACHINE CO. [Eee ae 
ca Pe CE Puede ist cvesiaeheahavces 5.63 
. a, “EWU 8k. 6 dk bc Ceadeeccsnen 6.58 
SALEM, OHIO Per Net Ton 
SS ee ee eee eer 
i ONE OL adi ob back babe CuK RSS a 
Per Base Box 
| Tin plate, Amer. coke 107# .......... $6.91 
Per 80 Rod Spool 
| Wire, barbed 

Eee 4 Dt, 6 ins nn. adec css ceccess) GNDO 
eS 2 © Sererrr rere Terre 4.59 
Discount 

Pipe, Amer. stand, T & C 
Buttweld, 2%” & 3”, black.......... 52.4 
Buttweld, 2%” & 3”, galv........... 37.9 
Seamless, 3%” to 6”, black......... 47.4 
Seamless, 3%” to 6”, galv. .......- 32.4 

English gas tubes, T & C 
Buttweld, 2%” & 3”, black......... 51-% 
Buttweld, 2%” & 3”, galv. ........- 40.0 


Carbon Ingots Selling at 
$80 to $85 on Open Market 


Cleveland — Open market price 
range for carbon steel ingots appears 
to be established now at $80 to $85 
per net ton although this range may 
be pushed higher if the scrap market 
rises further, as anticipated by some 
steelmakers. 

Shipments of ingots, mostly for 
conversion into sheets, now are run- 
ning 60,000 to 75,000 tons monthly. Of 
this total, 21,000 tons are coming down 
from an Ohio mill, of which 17,000 
tons are being converted into sheets 
by a Chicago mill with excess rolling 
capacity. Another Ohio mill is re- 
ported to be shipping 4000 tons month- 
ly. An Ohio river mill is shipping 
28,000 tons. 

In the Pittsburgh district, one mill 
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114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


is shipping 7500 tons from one plant 
and 3500 tons from another nearby. 
A second mill is moving about 10,000 
tons monthly. 

An Eastern interest is reported to 
have entered the Detroit market with 
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offerings of ingots at $80 a ton. Gen- 
erally, prices are figured on a scrap 
conversion basis. In one case, the con- 
tract price is based on a conversion 
charge of $39.03 per ton, plus 110 per 
cent of the cost of scrap. This means 
that ingots made from $45 scrap cost 
the buyer $88.53. 

Sheet bar prices as high as $92 per 
ton are being heard currently. One 
deal, it is said, was worked out on the 
basis of $75, f.o.b. mill. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 142 


Seattle — Bulk of demand in the 
bar market is for reinforcing. Many 
small tonnages, generally for less than 
100 tons, are being placed here for in- 
dustrial and commercial construction. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 145 


Cleveland—Warehouses here have 
revised prices on certain steel prod- 
ucts to cover the recent increase in 
transportation costs. There was no 
change, however, in those cases where 
the freight rate increase affected only 
the switching charge. The new Cleve- 
land delivered prices are as follows: 
Galvanized sheets, 5.79c for 10 gage 
and 7.04c for 24 gage; hot-rolled strip, 
4.52c; structural shapes, 4.65c; carbon 
steel plates, % to %-inch thick and 
up to 90 inches wide, 4.60c; floor 
plates, %-inch and thicker, 6.15c; hot- 
rolled alloy bars (4140), 6.93c. 

Tonnages are being placed with 
warehouses on a firm price basis, al- 
though at least one jobber is asking 
30 points above published prices for 
cold-rolled strip. The seller justifies 
this practice on the fact that he is 
receiving a larger than normal pro- 
portion of narrow sizes on which 
there is an above average loss in 
processing. At the same time, a 
practice which had been adopted by 
several sellers a few weeks ago of 
selling small tonnages on a carlot 
price basis has been discontinued. 
This was attributed to an effort to 
reduce an overstocking of certain 
grades of material, chiefly alloys. 

New York — Some distributors are 
getting some increase in tonnage of 
structurals in bar sizes, representing 
tonnage in excess of allocations. This 
is not the case with other carbon 
steel products which are in short sup- 
ply, notably flat-rolled products. Sheet 
quotas are lower for the final three 
months of the year than they were in 
the third quarter. Most warehouses’ 
overall sales are geared closely to the 
ability of distributors to supply mate- 
rial, demand being far in excess of 
available tonnage. In _ galvanized 
sheets, hardly more than 25 per cent 
of expected tonnage has been taken 
in by warehouses during the first 10 
months of the year. Outlook for bars 
is improving gradually with supply of 
cold-finished bars balancing demand 
as is the case with alloys, tool steels 
and most specialties. Stocks of wire 
products and strip are below require- 
ments. 

Philadelphia — Jobbers are advanc- 
ing prices to compensate for the re- 
cent increase in freight rates on in- 
bound tonnage. Some leaders have al- 
ready advised customers of new list 
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prices, while others are expecting to 
do so shortly. Meanwhile business 
continues highly active, with the daily 
average so far this month in excess of 
September. However, some of the 
larger distributors report a falling off 
in shipments from the mills, and, 
consequently, doubt whether they will 
be able to maintain the present rate 
of business in November. Supply of 
flat carbon products and small carbon 
bars is increasingly stringent. 
Pittsburgh — Increase of 10 per 
cent in rail freight rates last Mon- 
day will not necessitate an upward 
adjustment in warehouse steel base 
price quotations for this district on 
country delivery since all products 
handled are produced here. However, 
customers will have to absorb the 


freight advance on shipments outside 
the local switching area; and there 
may be some revision in the ware- 
house price spread for city delivery 
to reflect increase in rail switching 
charges. 

For the first time this year some 
steel distributors reported monthend 
inventory position at close of Septem- 
ber failed to follow downward trend 
of preceding months this year. Inven- 
tory position of all the steel distribu- 
tors here, however, is said to be well 
below level necessary to meet the 
urgent needs of many customers. This 
is particularly true in sheets, plates 
and shapes. Due to substantial mill 
product carryover tonnage commit- 
ments, warehouse interests are not 
going to receive full mill tonnage al- 





Here is a “super” 
bearing designed 
especially for 
super, heavy-duty 
service. Its sim- 
ple construction, 
absolute precision 
and tremendous 
strength assure 
smooth, depend- 
able performance 
in the heaviest 
machinery under 
the most difficult 
Operating condi- 
tions. Complete 
technical data 
furnished without 
obligation. Write. 


AMERICAN AMERICAN / 


ROLLER BEARING CO. 


420 Melwood Street 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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STANWOOD DID BOTH 
IN THIS NEW RETORT - 


A new Stanwood design, plus advanced 
fabricating technique, reduced the 
price of the retort pictured 24.4%. 
At the same time, greater service life 
is assured. 


Retort top and upper sealing trough 
are cast as a single unit. The result, by 
means of special pouring methods, is a 
dense, uniform casting which will hold 
its shape throughout the life of the retort. 
The balance of the retort is made of high 
density, rolled plate and bar. These mate- 
rials, plus Stanwood fabrication methods, 
are your assurance of high quality and long 
service. ; 


The new design has been tested for three 
ears under actual service conditions. Its 
cond service life assures a saving for the 
user of substantially more than the price 
reduction of 24.4%. 


Send for new Catalog 16, which presents 
Stanwood retorts, baskets, trays, carburiz- 
ing boxes and fixtures. 


Stanwood 4% Gtpotation 


4825 W. Cortland St. Chicago 39, Ill. 




























































lotments previously promised for this 
quarter. This situation is further ac- 
centuated in the case of one large pro- 
ducer that is forced to undertake a 
large scale blast furnace relining pro- 
gram, full effect of which is scheduled 
during first half next year. 

Chicago — Warehouses in this dis- 
trict are holding Chicago city and 
country prices unchanged but for out- 
lying cities have increased price by 
amount of the 10 per cent temporary 
freight increase recently granted the 
railroads. 

Distributors have substantial inven- 
tories of cold-drawn bars, alloys and 
stainless steel, but almost no stacks 
of carbon steels. It is understood over- 
all stocks are considerably less than 
at the beginning of the year but slight- 
ly better than two or three months 
ago. In several instances, warehouses 
have had their mill quotas for fourth 
quarter reduced, consequently they 
expect to have less steel to distribute 
customers for balance of the year. 
This makes it necessary that available 
supply be rationed more diligently 
than in the past. 


Cincinnati—Demand for steel from 
warehouses will be unaffected by the 
amount of price increase necessary to 
cover the emergency freight rate rise. 
New schedules, in preparation, will 
reflect as heretofore the different 
freight charges from basing points 
which vary with type of products. 
Sales this month are holding near 
the September level. 


Memphis, Tenn. — Warehouse steel 
prices have been revised here to re- 
flect the recent increase in freight 
rates. New delivered prices within 
the city limits are as follows: Hot- 
rolled sheets, 18 gage and heavier, 
$4.82; cold-rolled sheets, $5.87; hot- 
rolled rounds, 41/8-inch and larger, 
$5.17; structural shapes, $4.97; hot- 
rolled plates, $5.17; floor plates, $6.87; 
and cold-finished carbon steel bars, 
$5.87. 

Omaha, Nebr. — Distributors’ steel 
prices have been revised to take into 
account the 10 per cent increase in 
freight rates. The new prices, effective 
as of Oct. 13, on an fob Omaha basis 
areasfollows: Hot-rolled sheets, 5.365c 
for 10 gage; galvanized sheets, 6.565c 
for 10 gage and 7.815c for 24 gage; 
hot-rolled strip, 5.265c; bars, 5.315c 
for hot-rolled and 6.015c for cold-fin- 
ished; structural shapes, 5.315c; 
plates, 5.515c; and floor plates, 6.965c. 

Los Angeles—Many steel jobbers 
in this area, if asked how much com- 
petition they have to meet, would 
say that about 25 to 30 houses are in 
the same field of business in that 
region. Actually, the number of firms 
selling steel in the form it is received 
from mills reaches the total of 75 in 
the immediate metropolitan area. 

This was clearly indicated last week 
in a spot check made by a STEEL 
reporter following disclosures by a 
leading Los Angeles jobber that a 
company survey had just been con- 
cluded which showed that of the 75 
new concerns, more than half have 
launched into business within the last 
18 months. 

In many instances the newcomers 
are fabricators of specialty items 
while still engaging in the jobbing of 
sheets, plates, bars and nearly every 
other steel shape. 

One direct and obvious result of 
this surge of enterprise here is the 
development of unusually keen com- 
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petition among the steel jobbing trade. 
This fact, coupled with a reported 
slight falling off of demand, has led 
into a current era of augmented sales 
effort virtually unknown in the region 
in the past. 

Another direct result of increased 
competition has been sharp rises in 
inventories as smaller concerns seek 
to approach variety in stocks carried 
as a matter of course by their larger 
business rivals. 

Seattle — Wholesale jobbers report 
a steady demand for all items, ship- 
ments as a rule moving directly to 
the job. For this reason, inventories 
are not increasing and stocks are bad- 
ly broken. The critical items show 
no improvement and when possible 
substitutions are being used. Consid- 
erable tonnage for this area is still 
aboard strikebound ships and this 
market is turning to rail shipment 
at higher freights to insure delivery 
dates. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 148 


Philadelphia—Steel scrap continues | 
strong, with the major steelmaking | 


grades higher at a flat $40 delivered, 
and leading sellers are no longer ac- 
cepting business at this figure. In fact, 
some are temporarily out of the mar- 


Ket entirely until they can fully ap- | 
praise the supply situation following 


the preceding week’s sharp advance. 
Mill inventories of melting steel have 


shrunk over recent weeks and with | 


winter approaching and pig iron be- 
coming increasingly stringent, pres- 
sure for scrap is the heaviest in con- 
siderable time. 


The $40 price applies to the princi- | 


pal steelmaking grades down to.and 
including No. 2 bundles, with No. 3 
bundles now at $38, delivered. Ma- 
chine shop turnings at $34 to $35, rep- 
resent a substantial jumpfrom the pre- 
ceding week and reflect in part sub- 
stantial buying by a leading consumer 
of this particular grade. Low phos 
scrap continues to advance, with bar 
crops and plate, punchings and plate 
scrap and cut structurals quoted at 
$44.50 to $45; electric furnace bundles 
and heavy turnings are unchanged, 
but strong. While No. 1 cupola cast 
is unchanged, No. 1 machinery is high- 


er at $49 to $51, delivered, charging | 


box and heavy breakable have moved 
up to a flat level of $48 and clean auto 
cast is higher at $49 to $51. 

The leading eastern consumer of 
melting steel again is taking shipment 
for Steelton, Pa., after a suspension 
of about a month. Also, for the first 
time since last June, this interest is 
now moving scrap from its shipbreak- 
ing yard in Baltimore. However, op- 
erations at this yard are still being af- 
fected by a strike, which is tying up 
operation at various eastern ship- 
yards. 

New York — Local brokers’ buying 
prices have leveled off following the 


$2 advance on the major steel grades | 


a week ago. Demand is active but 
consumers are showing increasing re- 
sistance to the higher delivered prices, 
with this being reflected in brokers’ 
prices. All grades are unchanged ex- 
cepting electric furnace _ bundles, 
which are up $1 to $37, fob shipping 
point. 

Lipsett Inc., 80 Wall St., has been 
awarded the battleship New Mezico 
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ONE OF MANY eTYPES 
35 ton Hannifin straight- 


table. Ask for Bulletin No. 
60-T. 


BACCO WIE... 
(Pinte FOR ITSELF! 
By reducing the time required for 
grinding ... by minimizing rejects . 
this Hannifin hydraulic straightening 
The use of 
straightening presses for truing parts 
after heat treating and before grinding 


is well-known, yet many opportunities 
to make savings still are overlooked. 












TYPICAL USES 


90” Straightening crankshafts (as 
shown above), axle, cam, and 
line shafts, lathe spindles, 
machine tool guide rails, cylin- 
der stock, gear countershafts, 
splined shafts, piston rods, and 
airplane propellers. 


HANNIFIN CORPORATION 


1101 So. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


AIR GYLINDERS 
PNEUMATIC PRESSES 





HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 
HYDRAULIC RIVETERS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AIR CONTROL VALVES 





CISION 





As a result of its wartime activi- 
ties in manufacturing gun parts, 
which brought the Army-Navy 
Award with three stars, the Hen- 
drick plant now has surplus fa- 
cilities available for making small 
to medium size precision prod- 
ucts to close tolerances. In fact, 
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Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 





PRODUCTS . 


to Close Tolerances 


it is common procedure for 
Hendrick’s experienced machine 
tool operators to work to a toler- 
ance of .0005 inches. 

If you will submit specifica- 
tions and samples of products on 
which you wish quantity prices, 
awe will quote promptly. 


HENDRICK 


Manuflac Y Company 
pd 


30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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MARKET NEWS 











for scrapping. As noted in a recent 
issue, this company was high with a 
bid of $381,600. The New Mevzico 
at present is berthed at Boston, and 
has a decommissioned weight of 
around 30,000 tons. Bids on two addi- 
tional battleships, the Wyoming and 
Idaho, will be opened by the United 
States Navy Disposal Office here Oct. 
27. ‘They are berthed near Norfolk 
and have a decommissioned weight of 
15,000 tons and 26,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Pittsburgh — Considerably stronger 
price tone is developing, although in 
absence of mill purchases for local 
heavy melting steel no upward adjust- 
ment in quotations for that type of 
material was warranted by the close 
of last week. However, on basis of 
prices in other districts, which would 
make delivered prices here for remote 
material within the range of $43.50 to 
$45, the local price would appear to 
be entirely out of line. Leading brok- 
ers contend they have been forced to 
pay $40 and higher for heavy melting 
to cover on old $38 orders. 

Reflecting the stronger market, ad- 
vances of $1 to $1.50 were reported 
in turnings; No. 1 cupola was up $1 
and heavy breakable cast up 50 cents; 
malleable, over $1. Heavy melting steel 
on Baltimore & Ohio Railroad list was 
allocated at around $42, but rails and 
specialties were awarded at $1 to $2 
above former price levels. Results of 
bids on Pennsylvania Railroad list 
were not available up until last week. 
The entire scrap market tone is bull- 
ish, based on the opinion of some ob- 
servers that the mills sooner or later 
will have to re-enter the market for 





SHEAR 


@Handles intricate 
cuts easily. No distor- 
‘tion. Unusually strong 
and durable, geared 
to give great power 
with little effort. Metal 
can turn any direction 
while cutting. 


@ Machines available 
for 14 ga., 10 ga., and 
3/16 in. material. 


Write for folder 
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substantial tonnages despite the rela- 
tively favorable current stock posi- 
tion and fact that substantial ton- 
nages are being returned from cus- 
tomers. 


Buffalo —- Strength continues to 
dominate the scrap market as another 
leading mill consumer placed orders 
for additional tonnage of No. 2 heavy 
melting and bundles at the prevailing 
range of $37 to $38 a ton. Despite the 
underlying firmness, mills are report- 
ed joining in a move to check abnor- 
mal price swings. Dealers report 
difficulty obtaining No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing. 

Prices on turnings jumped another 
dollar. Machine shop offerings reached 
$31.50 to $32.50 while short shoveling 
material was quoted at $32.50 to 
$33.50 here and about $2 higher at 
Niagara Falls. Turnings are scarce in 
the open market as leading automo- 
tive plants are turning in their sup- 
plies on conversion deals with mills. 

Cleveland—Scrap prices in this dis- 
trict are holding steady on the basis 
of $38 to $38.50 for heavy melting 
steel. While one small consumer of- 
fered a premium recently for steel- 
making grades it was flooded with 
scrap, with a result that company is 
out of the market. The big consum- 
ers are refusing to go above the estab- 
lished market price. Foundry grades 
are showing considerable strength as 
the proportion of scrap in melts is in- 
creased to offset the pig iron shortage 
which to a considerable degree is the 
outgrowth of the railroad strike some 
weeks ago at Pittsburgh. 

Recent suggestions that the scrap 
market might be stabilized by cur- 
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tailing some open hearths this win- 
ter are not seen meeting with cus- 
tomers’ or the government’s approval. 

Chicago — Despite somewhat high- 
er scrap prices in the East, the mar- 
ket here continues steady for steel- 
making grades. Offering price of 
mills is being held firm at $39 a ton, 
delivered consumer, and sellers show 
no disposition to make long-term con- 
tracts under present conditions. Con- 
sumers report shipments at relatively 
good volume and each week are able 
to lay down small inventory. 

A purchase of short shoveling turn- 
ings and cast iron borings has raised 
the level of the former by $2.50 a ton 
and the latter by $1.50. Railroad 
grades hold to their recent strength. 

War Assets Administration took 
sealed bids Oct. 17 on four lots of 
scrap totaling 3500 tons, resulting 
from disposal of component parts of 
37 and 120-millimeter gun mounts. 
The material is located at warehouse 
21, Gary, Ind., and original cost to 
the government is said to be $12 mil- 
lion. Bids will be opened Oct. 23. 


Cincinnati — Scrap prices broke 
through previous levels, for an ad- 
vance of $1 here last week. The strong 
undertone continues in spite of the de- 
sultory nature of mill buying, so de- 
signed in an effort to avoid another 
price rise. District melters are fairly 
well supplied but brokers and dealers 
insist that the visible tonnage will be 
short of needs for the winter, at the 
present rate of steelmaking and foun- 
dry demands. 

Washington — Department of the 
Army headquarters says that the Jap- 
anese naval vessels to be sold shortly 
for scrap will yield only about 10,000 
tons of ferrous material. The ships 
will be sold with the stipulation that 
the scrap must be shipped to the Unit- 
ed States. While no date for the sale 
yet has been set, interested parties 
can get particulars by addressing an 
inquiry to the Commanding General, 
Eighth Army, APO 343, San Fra- 
ncisco. Headquarters of the Eighth 
Army at present are in Yokohama. 

Birmingham — Scrap prices show a 
marked tendency to increase again 
despite the fact that the supply situa- 
tion generally is considered satisfac- 
tory. Quoted prices do not mean a 
great deal, especially in heavy melting 
and cast grades which move at premi- 
ums from time to time. 

St. Louis — Scrap market has a 
strong price tone, with brokers await- 
ing developments from declining 
shipments on this month’s lower- 
priced orders. High-priced orders 
have been expiring the last several 
weeks, on which deliveries are good. 
But if present downward trend on 
shipments continues, a substantial 
price rise is in prospect, especially 
since mill reserves are dropping. 
Scrap from remote points determines 
supply and, hence, price in this dis- 
trict to an unusual extent, because 
industrial scrap supplies remain at a 
relatively fixed volume and largely 
are earmarked for return to the pro- 
ducing mill. A favorable factor is 
that remote points are showing little 
disposition to hold off for higher 
prices, feeling levels already are too 
high to risk speculation. If a sea- 
sonal decline in shipments material- 
izes, melters fear prices may rise to 
new record highs. The price effect 
of short supplies was seen here last 
week in railroad scrap, when a single 
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carload of malleable from the New 
York Central sent quotations from 
$55 to $60. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy got $60 for a small offering. 

Seattle — While rolling mills are 
receiving steel scrap in volume equal 
to consumption, the overall situation 
remains tough and inventories are 
not being stocked in anticipation of 
reduced shipments during the winter. 
For the present, plants are holding 
their own and viewing with hope the 
increased tempo in the ship break- 
ing field. More surplus ships are being 
sold and ship breaking plants are 
showing greater efficiency and in- 
creased production. Prices remain 
unchanged at $22, fob mill, for heavy 
melting with outside point prices ad- 
justed to freight charges. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 143 


Pittsburgh—No immediate revision 
in base prices for fasteners is indi- 
cated as result of recent increase in 
rail freight rates. However, it is point- 
ed out that producers have been forced 
to absorb substantial increase in 
freight charges in meeting competi- 
tion, amounting to over 150 per cent 
on some less-than-carload shipments. 
In some instances, truck rates are less 
than rail for carload quantities. 

Most producers note a slight easing 
in demand for fasteners, reflecting ef- 
fort on part of customers to balance 
inventories in accordance to projected 
production schedules. Deliveries are 
extended 6 to 8 months for sizes under 
1/4-inch; heavier bolts are available 
in 3 to 4 months. Small cold-heading 
wire items continue in very tight sup- 


ply. 


es 
Rails, Cars... 
a 
Track Material Prices, Page 143 


Pittsburgh — Steel producers con- 
tend they have more than lived up to 
their commitments in supplying 210,- 
000 tons of steel monthly to carbuild- 
ers for the augmented freight car con- 
struction program and repairs to 
worn out equipment; that it is not 
their responsibility to police the end 
use to which this steel is used. In 
this connection it is said that sub- 
stantial tonnage of steel undoubtedly 
has been channeled into other pur- 
poses than for the domestic freight 
ear program. 


New Power Project in West 
To Take 16,000 tons of Steel 


Seattle — Bids for one of the ma- 
jor public works projects will be called 
about Jan. 1 by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Denver, according to W. R. 
Young, chief engineer. This work 
involves construction of the Hungry 
Horse dam and power plant, Flathead 
river, Mont. The dam is concrete arch 
type, 520 feet high, 2000 feet in 
length. The power plant will house 
four 75,000 kilowatt generators. The 
project involves concrete spillway and 
diversion channel. Quantities total 
16,000 tons of steel as follows: Con- 
crete bars, 7150 tons; shapes, 3350 
tons, including traveling and gantry 
cranes; metal tubing for cooling sys- 
tem and grouting joints, 2505 tons; 
plates, for penstock, etc., 2700 tons; 
miscellaneous metal, 275 tons 
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This is how STROM BALLS are born 





A heading machine cutting sections from heated 
steel rods and compressing them ina die 
to a rough spherical shape. 


The steel is carefully chosen and inspected, even before it gets to the 
heading machine. After being “born” here, balls are carefully ‘brought 
up,” through a long series of grinding and lapping operations, to the 
unbelievably high standards of finish, sphericity and precision which have 
made Strom Metal Balls the standard of Industry. Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 South 54th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois. 


Strotl] BALLS @) Serve industry 


Largest Independent and Exclusive Metal Ball Manufacturer 


LITTELL cen 
SABE PAEELS 


LITTELL Reels, Cradles, Winders, Feeders 
—are unexcelled in handling coil stock. 
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They save time. One coil, hundreds of 
feet long, feeding steadily instead of 
dozens of short strips. They save ma- 
terial. A continuous ribbon. Economic- 
al dovetailing of blanks thruout entire 


length of coil. 


Easy-running, ball-bearing, self-cen- 
tering, adjustable stock supports—are 
among the features of Littell Reels. 
Plain or motor-driven Reels. Coil capa- 
cities up to 6,000 ibs. Cradles for coils 
up to 20,000 Ibs. x 72” wide. 


Request Bulletins 





























NEW BUSINESS 





Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. Production of pri- 
mary shapes by Canadian steel mills 
in July amounted to 228,844 net tons, 
including 220,044 tons of carbon steel 
shapes and 8800 tons of alloy steel 
shapes, which compares with 253,869 
tons in June, including 244,117 tons 
of carbon steel and 9752 tons of al- 
loyed steel shapes, and with 127,575 
tons, including 123,867 tons of car- 
bon steel and 3708 tons of alloy shapes 
made in July, 1946. 


Shipments of primary iron and steel 
shapes in July totaled 167,498 net tons 
compared with 188,655 net tons in 
June and 101,799 tons in July, 1946. 
Shapes used as producers’ interchange 
in July amounted to 57,258 tons; for 
June, 70,478 tons; for July, 1946, 24,- 
964 tons. The big increase in produc- 
tion and shipments for July this year 
against those for the corresponding 
month of 1946 is due to the fact that 
strikes at Canadian steel plants in 
July last year seriously affected pru- 
ee schedules of the basic steel 
mills. 


Shipments of primary iron and steel 
shapes in July included 14,659 tons 
of semifinished shapes, 7049 tons of 
structurals, 14,174 tons of plates, 14,- 
357 tons of rails, 34,915 tons of hot- 
rolled bars, 10,733 tons of pipes and 
tubes, 16,856 tons of wire rods, 18,072 
tons of black sheets, 7264 tons of gal- 
vanized sheets, 394 tons of tool steel, 
5580 tons of castings, and 23,445 
tons of other shapes. 


Of the amount shipped for sale 
during July, 30,539 tons went directly 
to railways and railway car shops; 
8123 tons to pressing, forming and 
stamping plants; 18,808 tons to mer- 
chant trade products; 19,431 tons to 
building construction; 14,252 tons to 
the containers industry; 4578 tons to 
agricultural equipment; 9644 tons to 
the automotive industry; 11,264 tons 
to machinery plants; 3101 tons to 
shipbuilding; 5112 tons to mining, 
lumber, etc., and 3297 tons to mis- 
cellaneous industries. Wholesalers 
and warehousing accounted for 22,259 
tons and exports for 17,090 tons. 

While pig iron production in Can- 
ada in August rose almost 4 per cent 
over the month immediately preced- 
ing, output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings showed only a fractional gain. 
In both instances, however, production 
for August this year was well ahead 
of that for 1946 when output was se- 
verely reduced owing to labor trou- 
bles which closed two of the major 
steel mills in Canada and cut output 
of the other to less than 60 per cent 
of rated capacity. 

Luring August pig iron output to- 
taled 166,878 net tons or 72.9 per cent 
of total rated capacity and compares 
with 68.7 per cent for July. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings for 
August amounted to 233,753 net tons 
or 79 per cent against 78.6 per cent for 
July. 

Pig iron production in August in- 
cluded 133,827 tons of basic iron of 
which 122,780 tons were for further 
use of producing firms and 11,047 tons 
for sale; 19.806 tons of foundry iron 
of which 317 tons were for further use 
and 19,489 tons for sale, and 13,245 
tons of malleable iron, all for sale. 

Steel production in August included 
226,180 tons of steel ingots and 7574 
tons of steel castings. 
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Following are comparative produc- 
tion figures in net tons: 


Steel Ingots Pig 


Castings Iron Ferroalloys 
Aug., 1947 ... 233,754 166,878 11,398 
July, 1947 232,341 157,153 12,402 
Aug., 1946 ... 88,729 46,494 6,013 
8 Mos., 1947.. 1,949,376 1,297,184 101,550 
8 Mos., 1946.. 1,674,282 986,989 81,247 
8 Mos., 1945.. 2,049,707 1,232,162 130,090 


Engineering Symposium 
To Feature AISC Program 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction will hold its 25th annual 
convention at Miami Beach, Fila., 
Nov. 10-13. Featured on the program 
will be an engineering symposium by 
engineering staff members and guest 
architects and engineers. In addition 
to addresses by institute officials, the 
following are scheduled: “Some 
Guideposts for Business Planning in 
1948” by Murray Shields, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Manhattan, New York; 
“Fasteners for the Fabricating In- 
dustry” by Herman H. Lind, presi- 
dent, American Institute of Bolt, Nut 
& Rivet Manufacturers, Cleveland; 
and “The Building Industry—Present 
and Future’ by Douglas Whitlock, 
chairman, Building Products Insti- 
tute, Washington. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2500 tons, freight terminal, New York Port 
Authority, for erection in Newark, N. J., to 
Harris Structural Steel Corp., New York. 

500 tons, plant, Sperry Products Inc., Dan- 
bury, Conn., through Fletcher Thompson 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

420 tons, bearing piling, grain elevator, Swift 
& Co., Champaign, Ill., to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Chicago; FitzSimons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, contractor. 


300 tons, barker plant and storehouse for 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash., 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

240 tons, manufacturing building, Bell & Gos- 
sett Co., Morton Grove, Ill., to. Wendnagel 
& Co., Chicago. 

165 tons, laboratory and boiler room, Cities 
Service Oil Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

150 tons, state bridge, Uniata county, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, garage for Scarf Motors Co., Au- 
burn, Wash., to Leckenby Structural Steel 
Co,, Seattle. 

100 tons, bridge, Gilbert Ave., New Haven, 


Conn., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

2500 tons, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, 
Tully & DiNapoli, low on general contract. 

1700 tons, Dupont Circle underpass, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; bids Nov. 13, district commis- 
sioners. Project also requires 1040 tons, re- 
inforcing bars and 18 tons, wrought iron. 

1500 tons, hangars, Southwest Municipal Air- 
port, Philadelphia; Hughes-Foulkrod Co., 
that city, recently noted as low, has been 
awarded general contract. 

800 tons, Public School No. 176, New York 
city, bids asked. 

475 tons, laboratory, Pure Oil Co., Crystal 
Lake, Ill.; Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., Boston, contractor-engineer. 

325 tons, state bridges, New Hampshire; bids 
in. 

300 tons, state bridges, Connecticut; bids in. 

270 tons, state bridge work, near Iselin, N. J.; 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 

210 tons, foundation work, municipal bridge, 
Penrose Ave., Philadelphia; Foley Bros., 
that city, low on general contract for work 
including coffer dams, etc. 

165 tons, state bridge, Blackstone, Mass. 

155 tons, state bridge, North Adams, Mass. 

150 tons, state bridge, Peabody, Mass. 

140 tons, also 55 tons reinforcing bars, state 
overhead span, etc., Okanogan county, Wash- 
ington; bids to Olympia, Oct. 28. 

135 tons, state bridge, Lycoming county, Pa.; 
bids Oct. 24. 

100 tons, municipal bridge, Walnut Lane, 
Philadelphia; bids Oct. 30. 

100 tons, telephone exchange structure, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; bids in Oct. 10. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1000 tons, University of Washington medical- 
dental center, to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., Seattle; Boespflug Construction 
Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

900 tons, administration building, Bow Lake 
airport, Seattle-Tacoma, to Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Lease & 
Leighland, Seattle, general contractors, low 
$2,190,025. 

850 tons, cleaning house and storage silos, Na- 
tional Milling Co., Ironville, O., to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, tuberculosis hospital, Selah, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Se- 
attle; General Construction Co., Seattle, con- 
tractors. 

170 tons, Edison school, Seattle, to Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

150 tons, state overspan, Yakima _ county, 
Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle; M. P. Munter, Seattle, general con- 
tractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


300 tons, school, Edina, Minn., to United 
States Steel Supply Co., Minneapolis; M. 
Schuinacher Co., Minneapolis, contractor. 

144 tons, sewage treatment plant, Tomah, 
Wis., to Joseph T. “yerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago; Central States Engineering Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., contractor. 

155 tons, sewage plant, Worcester, Mass., to 
Concrete Steel Co., Boston. 

150 tons, lock No. 2, Pearl river, Mississippi- 
Louisiana; bids Nov. 25, U. S. engineer, 
Mobile, Ala.; work also takes 117 tons, mis- 
cellaneous steel; 59,000 square feet, steel 
sheet piling; 29 tons, steel castings and 71 
tons, steel forgings. 

105 tons, garage, Coca Cola Co., Lynn, Mass., 
to Northern Steel Co., Boston. 

Unstated, Bureau of Roads bridge, Twisp river, 
Washington; Henry Hagman, Cashmere, 
Wash., low, $50,548. 

Unstated, warehouse for Puget Sound News 
Co., Seattle; bids in Oct. 15. 


PLATES eee 
PLATES PLACED 


250 tons, 9000 foot, %-in. 20-in. diameter steel 
enamel water pipe for Walla Walla, Wash., 
to Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., Seattle. 


Unstated, two water reservoirs for Grand Cou- 
lee, Wash., to Pacific Bridge Co., San Fran- 
cisco, low $53,500. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Atlantic Coast Line, 500 high side and 300 low 
side gondolas, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 100 box 
cars to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 


Lehigh & New England, 100 seventy-ton cov- 
ered hopper cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Atlantic Coast Line, closed on 1000 fifty-ton 
hopper cars, 800 box cars, 100 phosphate 
cars, 200 pulp wood cars and 60 seventy- 
ton hopper cars. 
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&. 7 TON WITH 

@ It's Self-Propelled ¥ on C W\\ OUTRIGGERS 
obile Lrane 


@ It Rides on Rubber 
@ It Has 1007 Uses! 

Fast, versatile industrial crane with plenty of LIFT ability ... ideal for 
moving castings, steel, scrap, coal, lumber or even machine tools. Travels 
anywhere ...on paved surfaces, cinders or just plain mu¢ .. . gets there 
in a hurry. Available with crane hook, clamshell, o. may.. . « quickly 
convertible to any other attachment. Operated by ONE man ... powered 
by ONE engine ... controlled from ONE position in cab. 


Features include: Hydraulic steering . . . Air-actuated hydraulic brakes . . . One-piece cast 
gear case completely encloses and oil-seals all working parts. FULL VISION CAB, pioneered 
by UNIT, provides 360° visibility for greater safety and efficiency. ; 
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CONTACT 
Re eee , FACTORY DIRECT 
ee sa as — FOR PRICE AND DELIVERY 
UNIT 357 Magnet used in UNIT 357 Crane lifting bar stock. or See Your Dealer 


loading scrap metal. 
NIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. Siivtscivt've! S22 
@ MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Wire Forms 
any shape 


For INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1888 . .. We have been 
making many types and sizes of 
gears for industry. Vast plant fa- 
cilities of the most modern gear 
cutting equipment assure capa- 
ble handling of your production or special gear 
requirements. 

HELICAL and BEVEL GEARS—From 1” 
to 60” in diameter and from 24 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPUR GEARS-—Size range from %,” 
to 150” in diameter. 32 DP to 3% DP. 
HERRINGBONE GEARS—Made from 
1” to 60” in diameter and from 10 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS—Made from 1” 
to 30” in diam. and 24 DP to 1% DP. 
WORM GEARS — Made from 1” to 
100” in diam. and from 24 DP to 1 DP. 


YOUR GEAR INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
18140 W. MONROE ST. e CHICAGO, ILL. 
0000000000000 08000000000000000008080088 









M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. ' 


SPRINGS + STAMPINGS + WIRE FORMS 
WASHERS + COTTERS + EXPANSION PLUGS 





425 CENTRAL AVE. PONTIAC 12, MICH, 
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NEW BUSINESS 








CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE, ALA.—-National Gypsum Co., Buf- 
falo, has let a $150,000 contract to Blaw- 
Knox Construction Co., Pittsburgh, for erec- 
tion of a factory addition. Engineers are N 
Colebank and E. L. Niederhotfer 


ARKANSAS 
8ST. FRANCIS, ARK. — Arkansas-Missouri 


Power Co., Blytheville, will build a $5 mil- 
lion power plant near here. 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has awarded a $150,000 
contract to Beyer & Abrahamson, 319 Ninth 
& Hill Bidg., Los Angeles, for construction 
of an addition to the building at 490 Foot- 
hill Rd. 


EL CAJON, CALIF.—Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has awarded a contract to H. H. 
Peterson, 3340 Harasthy St., San Diego, for 
construction of a 1-story telephone building 
to cost about $500,000, including equipment. 


LOS ANGELES—wWilhelm Steel Construction 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$300,000 by Charles W. Wilhelm, 9416 8. 
Denker Ave., and others. 


LOS ANGELES—General Petroleum Corp. has 
awarded P. J. Walker Co., 3900 Whiteside 
Ave., the contract for erection of a 13-story 
office building. Steel work will cost $1 mil- 
lion. 


LOS ANGELES—R.A.M. Inc. has been formed 
with a capital of $200,000 to conduct re- 
search and development in connection with 
metal products, by Frederick B. McCullough 
and others. Firm is represented by Andrew 
J. Copp Jr., 607 8S. Hill St. 


LOS ANGELES—Southwest Cutlery & Mfg. 
Co. has been formed by Walter E. Lewis, 
1700 Colegrove Ave., and others with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Western Steel Cutting Co. 
Inc. has been formed with a capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture and deal in steel, 
steel scrap, iron, manganese, copper and 
ores by Rudolph Pacht and associates. Firm 
is represented by Pacht, Warne, Ross & 
Bernhard, 9700 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills. 


LOS ANGELES—Machine-Craft Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 
to manufacture and deal in electrical mixers, 
equipment and machinery by Thomas Gran- 
ing, 601 E, Bonita Ave., Azusa, and asso- 
ciates, 


SAN JOSE, CALIF.—General Electric Co., 
230 Montgomery St., San Francisco, has 
awarded a contract to Judson-Pacific-Murphy 
Corp., 1200 17th St., San Francisco, for the 
construction of a motor factory. Cost will 
be about $140,000. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIF.—Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp., 1500 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, 
O., has awarded a contract to Bechtel Con- 
struction Co., 20 Bush St., San Francisco, 
for the erection of the first unit of a manu- 
facturing plant. Cost will be about $550,000 


COLORADO 


DENVER—Bay Petroleum Corp., Midland Savy 
ings Bidg., plans to increase its gasoline re- 
finery capacity at a cost of $900,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co., 815 Main St., plans to build a $1,250,- 
000 gas storage tank on Housatonic Ave. 
Tank will have a capacity of 5 million cu 
ft. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Veeder Root Inc., 20 
Sargent St., has awarded a $350,000 contract 
to H. Wales Lines Co., 134 State St., Meri- 
den, for construction of a 1-story factory ex- 
pansion on Homestead Ave. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.— New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad, E. E. Oviatt, chief 
engineer, Yellow Bidg., has awarded a 
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$200,000 contract to J. W. Bishop Co., Fos- 
ter St., Worcester, Mass., for construction 
of a storage building on Hallock Ave. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—-Englander Co., 2447 Roosevelt Rd., 
has awarded a $200,000 contract to Paschen 
Contractors, 2739 Elston Ave., for the erec- 
tion of a factory. 


INDIANA 


MARION, IND.—Crosley Motors Co. proposes 
to build a $650,000 plant expansion, includ- 
ing a finishing department. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Visking Corp., Gus- 
tav Freund, divisional manager, Preston and 
N. Fifth Sts., plans to build a $500,000 fac- 
tory at 34th St. and Ft. Harrison Rd. 


LOUISIANA 


CHURCH POINT, LA.—Anchor Gasoline Corp., 
Atlas Life Blidg., Tulsa, Okla., plans to 
build a $210,000 extracting distillate gas 
plant. Chief engineer is J. R. Wright. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—American Oil Co., American 
Bidg., plans to build a 1-story engine test 
laboratory on Cherry Hill Lane at a cost of 
$100,000. Engineer is George E. Blatchley, 
1112 American Bldg. 


SPARROWS POINT, MD.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co, has plans completed for a $193,000 proj- 
ect here to include a fuel oil storage build- 
ing, chimney No. 8 for coke ovens, a rail- 
road bridge and tracks, 19 towers and a 
fuel oil tank. 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Electric Auto-Lite Co. has 
awarded a $500,000 contract to Henry C. 
Webber Construction Co. for erection of a 
l1-story factory addition. 


DETROIT—Godin Tool & Die Co., 20580 Hoo- 
ver Ave., has been formed by Arthur F. 
Godin with a capital of $500,000 to manu- 
facture tools, dies, jigs and machinery. 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—Ervan Lucas Bols Inc., 
c/o Walter M. Cory, architect, 28-29 41st 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., has awarded 
250,000 contract to Honeck Realty Corp., 
110 Main St., Hackensack, for the construc- 
tion of a plant. 


NEW YORK 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Martin Fireproofing Co. 
plans to build a $150,000 plant here. Syra- 
cuse Supply Co. will also construct a fac- 
tory here costing a similar amount. 


. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator Co. has awarded a $200,000 con- 
tract to Northern Construction Co., 509 8S. 
Third St., for erection of 24 grain tanks. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI — Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., 
2235 Langdon Farm Rd., has awarded a 
$132,000 contract to Holt & Reichard Con- 
struction Co., 12 E. McMillan St., for erec- 
tion of a chemical plant. 


CLEVELAND—Betz-Pierce Co., 1284 E. 53rd 
St., has completed plans for a 2-story ware- 
house and office addition costing $115,000. 


SALEM, O.—E. W. Bliss Co., 250 Franklin 
Ave., plans to increase capacity of its plant 
here with proposed purchase of $350,000 
worth of machine tools. 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Stamping & Mfg. Co., 99 
Fearing Bivd., plans to build a $100,000 
plant addition. Half this expenditure will 
be for building, and remainder will be for 
equipment and machinery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HATBORO, PA.—Pennsylvania Rivet & Ma- 
chine Co., Third and Huntingdon Sts., Phila- 
delphia, plans to build a $250,000 factory 
here. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — General Dry Batteries 
Inc., c/o contractor, has awarded a $55,000 
contract to Seth E. Glem, 166 Monroe Ave., 
for construction of a battery manufacturing 
plant. Architect is E. L. Harrison, 81 Madi- 
son Bldg. 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Gulf States Utilities Co.., 
Roy 8S. Nelson, president, has awarded a $6 
million contract to Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corp., M. Esperson Bldg., Houston, 
for construction of a 40,000 kw electric tur- 
bo-generating unit on Neches river near here. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Churchill & Barry, Construc- 
tion Bidg., plans to erect a $113,000 plant. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., c/o W. L. Spalding, man- 
ager, Sixth and N. Jones Sts., plans a $1 
million plant expansion program. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Drumex Inc., D. B. Burns, 
vice president, 3940 Main St., plans a plant 
expansion program totaling $750,000, chiefiy 
for the modernization of a drum renovating 
plant. Consulting engineer is Joe Dannen- 
baum, 3940 Main St. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—National Cylinder Gas Co. 
6201 Industrial Way, Chicago, contemplates 
a $150,000 plant expansion program. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
1816 Main St., has cancelled bids it re 
ceived last month for a proposed $150,000 
plant. 


JACKSONVILLE, TEX.—Dodds Refining Co. 
will build a $450,000 oil refinery. 


KATY, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
1216 Main St., Houston, has awarded a $6,- 
860,000 contract to Stearns-Rogers Mfg. Co., 
17 California St., Denver, for construction 
of a recycling plant here. 


NORDHEIM, TEX.—Wescol Oil & Gas Co. 
will spend $300,000 on a gas recycling fa- 
cility. 


SILBEE, TEX.—American Republics Corp. 
and Houston Oil Co., Esperson Bldg., Hous- 
ton, have awarded a $3 million contract to 
Gasoline Plant Corp., Niels Esperson Bldg.. 
Houston, for construction of a gas recycling 
plant here. 


TYLER, TEX.—Texas Power & Light Co., In- 
terurban Bldg., Dallas, will build a $110,- 
000 power sub-station. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BENWOOD, W. VA.—Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling Steel Bldg., Wheeling, has award- 
ed a contract to H. L. Seabright Co., 43rd 
and McCulloch Sts., for the construction of 
a $107,000, 1-story mill. 


IDAMAY, W. VA.—lIndustrial Collieries Corp. 
will spend $290,000 on 1-story mine build- 
ings. 


NITRO, W. VA.—General Chemical Co., 40 
Rector St., New York, subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., plans acquisition of 
a 50-acre site here for a proposed plant. to 
manufacture sulfuric acid. 


WISCONSIN 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1126 S. 70th St., West Allis, has awarded 
a contract to Permanent Construction Co., 
4100 N. Third St., Milwaukee, for the de- 
sign and construction of a 1-story plant. 
Architect is C. E. Meyer, c/o owner. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—wWisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., 231 W. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, has awarded a contract to Hun- 
zinger Construction Co., 4541 N. 124th St., 
Milwaukee, for the erection of a 1-story 
power plant addition. Estimated cost, in- 
cluding equipment, is $11 million. | 
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PEDRICK | 
PRODUCTION 
BENDERS 


for 
Pipe and Concrete Reinforcing Bars 


When a production bender is used for 
bending reinforcing bars, a high and 
variable speed is very much to be de- 
sired. A four speed transmission enables Write for 
this machine to bend large bars at slow Descriptive 
speed and smaller bars at high speed, Fold 
and the Pedrick feature of multiple pro- ania! 
duction makes this machine a very use- 

ful addition to the contractor's equip- 

ment. The machine will make bends to 

any curvature up to 180° automatically 

without manual attention other than to 

load and unload the machine. 


PEDRICK TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


3640 N. Lawrence St., Philadelphia, 40, Pa. 
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“HERCULES” (Red Strand) Wire Rope has 
enjoyed an “outstanding” reputation for nearly 
70 years because it has consistently rendered 
safe, dependable and economical service in 









every field of industry. 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 















wm... a 
MACHINES 
a — a. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO._ 
; A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE Co. 
The Jomes COULTER Machine Ca. WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1857 
$909 KENNERLY AVENUE © ST. LOUIS 12, MO., U.S.A. 






BRIDGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT ° U.S.A. 





NEW YORK © CHICAGO * DENVER © SAN FRANCISCO © PORTLAND © SEATTLO 
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DISTINCTLY 
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Those blank spaces on your Name Plates can be 
filled in quickly and economically with serial num- 
bers, lot numberggdates, operating data, etc., with 
a Matthews Name Plate Stamping machine. Your 
name plate—and your product—will be enhanced 


by the neatness with which it is done. 


Stamping machines are available for efficient in- 
tegration in almost any production process or 
technique. If your need calls for a device other 
than those already made, we will be glad to engi- 


neer one to meet all your requirements. 


Dies for letters, numerals, special marks and de- 
signs can be supplied to your order. For detailed 
information, write for Supplement E. 









3978 FORBES STREET 


t 
4 
. 
. 
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W) PITTSBURGH 13, PA 





FOR THE INDUSTRIAL TRADE 


We are fully equipped to satisfy all of your 

















needs in die stamping, chrome plating and 
tube shaping. Any size or any quantity can 
be handled promptly and efficiently . . . to 
give you the utmost in fine quality. Full 





automatic plating equipment for chrome as 
well as other types of plating. Automatic 
polishing equipment to give your product 
proper finish. Inquire about free estimates 
NOW. 


ANY QUANTITY 
ANY SIZE 








TACOS PAV) BE OLEAN WEE tS a ON om 


555 Main St. North Tonawanda N.Y. 











Se 
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CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 











2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Tl. 











COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 


Member Metal Treating Institute 


Nonferrous Metals 


PITTSEURGH, A 


BB 4sTh st. 6 AVR. 





COWLES 


GANG SLITTING KNIVES 


STANDARD for SERVICE and 
DURABILITY. Ground to extreme- 
ly close Tolerances and Finish. 


Made by TOOLMAKERS. 
COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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SEAMLESS 
HIGH PRESSURE 


GAS 
CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 
DIAMETERS UP TO 13” 


* 

HOT DRAWN 
FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 

Carefully Made 

Rigidly Inspected 


Other TISCO Products: 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS e 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 
INGS e FROGS e SWITCHES 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 


SINCE 1742 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON Ax> STEEL COMPANY 


HIGH BRIDGE, WN. J. & EASTON, PA. 


Cylinder Sates Office: 110 East 42nd St. Mew Yerk 17. @. Y. 














mechanic | 


POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


SIMONDS GEARS 






SPUR ¢ BEVEL © MITRE 


Large diameters! Heavy types---in cast 
or forged steel, gray iron, bronze, silent 
steel, rawhide or bakelite. Over 50 
years’ experience in quality gear making! 


Drives and Couplings * Emergency Service! 


Liberty at 25th « 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


October 20, 1947 





‘ WORM ¢ WORM GEARS « RACKS 


Stock Carrying Distributors of Ramsey Silent Chain 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 














STEEL... 


with the Seal of Quality 


The science and “know-how” of 
Harrisburg craftsmanship begins with 
the steel .. . by selecting only the high- 
est grade of quality steel. That is why 
Harrisburg enjoys a reputation for 
product superiority . . . wherever fine 
performance and durabil- 

ity are in demand. 



















Harrisburg Drop- 
Forged Steel Pipe 
Flanges are made to 
A.S.A. standards and 
can be furnished in 
standard or special 
types to meet your 
exact requirements. 


Harrisburg Seamless 
Steel Pipe Couplings 
are manufactured to 
A.P.I. specifications 
and are available in 
all sizes. 










Harrisburg Seamless 
Steel Cylinders for 
high pressure gases. 
Available in standard 
or lightweight. 






Harrisburg Drop and 
Hollow Forgings are 
available in all sizes, 
from the simplest to 
the most intricate de- 
signs. 


HARRISBURG MANUFACTURES: Alloy and Carbon Steels 

Seamless Stee] CO2 Liquefiers * Pipe Couplings and, High 

Pressure Gas Cylinders * Drop and Hollow Fofgings 
Forged Steel Pipe Flanges 


HARRISBURG 


STEEL CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
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FURNACE ENGINEERS, INC. || TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engi- 
FURNACES neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our procuction facilities include not only a 


FOR THE modern press depart- 


ment, but facilities for 


copper hydrogen braz- 
TEEL ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 


ing work. We solicit 
your prints and in- 
quiries. 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd. Toledo, Ohio 


1551 W. LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 26, PA. et ee OT ee ee Cee 





























VE CRANES 
- DIESEL ~ ELECTRIC Pickling of Iron and Steel—®y Weilece G. imbof 
pk This book covers many phases of pick- 


ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Post; Book Department 
$5.00 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





—TesOMe 


GASOLINE 




















AUTOMATIC :** HIGH SPEED +: HEAVY waa 


Machines for 1/16" to 3/4" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Bement Dero! Witte | «eee SILVERY 
HILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTON . 


ESSENTIAL 
FOR ALL 
FERROUS METALLURGY 











Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 


Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. HE XG Gye). IRON & STEEL CO. - JACKSON, OHIO 


AIRCRAFT on | BROOKE HoH GRADE 


SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE ; , ont 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE PIG IRON oun 


GREY FORGE 























(an , 
MECHANICAL TUBING 


PRESSURE TUBING 
STAINLESS TUBING 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION 




















MALLEABLE 


E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. SESSEMER 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA. LOW PHOS, 

















Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP 
STEEL 














Excellent facilities 
tor export 
shipment 


ENTERPRISE 


ote GALVANIZING COMPANY 
Wein 2525 E. Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pe. 





Hot Rolled—Cold Rolled 
Special Carbon — Alloys 


The STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Bridgeport, Conn.—Hamilton, Ont. 
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SWAGING MACHINES 
SHAPE AND JOIN METALS 


Without Cutting 








@ In one rapid operation 
“Standard” Swaging 
Machines reduce, point, 
and form tubing or bar 
stock — without loss of 
material. They also attach 
fittings to tubing, wire or 
cable. Parts swaged are 
smooth, strong and accu- 
rately sized. “Standard” 
Swagers have many spe- 
cial features for durability and fast, easy operation. 
16MM SOUND FILM, 26 minutes, showing principle and appli- 


cations of Swaging, offered engineering and production groups. 
Write for available dates. 


STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 

1536 Elmwood Avenue °* Providence 7, Rhode Island 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Power Presses to 500 Tons ° Rolling Mills ° 
Turks Heads « Steel Die Sets 


Swagers 











Last Longer 


“Customer’s specifications” and metal alone 
won't produce gears that can “take it” in 
actual use. PITTSBURGH GEARS are a com- 
bination of these PLUS 30 years gear 
making “know-how” and scientific heat treat- 
ing that impart working hardness, free from 
internal stresses. Result: Longer, economical 
gear life. Quotation 
requests invited. 






Specify 
PITTSBURGH 


HELICALS * INTERNALS 
BEVELS 
SPURS « WORMS 
SPECIALS 








27th & Smaliman Streets 
prntsovage 2% PA” 


AND: MACHINE company 





PIONEE w oeanntee a Q Poona —_ 





e@ PICKLING TANKS e 
ePLATING TANKS e 
eANODIZE TANKS e 


HEATING UNITS FOR ACID Tapae 


HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT CO. 


OHIO, 


, 22903 ELMWOOD AVE CLEVEL ARO, 





INDUSTRIAL en AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 

















rh ‘ys 


% OY 


SHEET 
metTALs 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
68 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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ae, DIFFERENTIAL 


“s STEEL CAR — FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 





»* aus 
of 5 Locomotives, Lorries 
mx AXLESS Trains and 
rd ’ 
ans ‘a ; Complete Haulage Systems 











BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. — WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 





WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


TIN PLATE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 
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Quantity 


90) DAU KEI FO). 


of 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


END beladios “Or Vis ted iiies 20 Vhs 
a) Vae \leleic).\ vend 4.113334: 














lift TRUCKS 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


at new 


LOW PRICES 


10—Clark ELECTRIC FORK 
Trucks, 6000 Ibs. capa- 
city, 104” or 144” lift, 
42” Forks 


35—Clark GASOLINE FORK 
Trucks, 6000 Ibs. capa- 
city, 104” or 144” lift, 
42” Forks 


5—Towmotor GASOLINE 

~ FORK Trucks, 10,000 Ibs. 

capacity, 72” lift 42” 
forks. 


ALL TRUCKS ARE IN Ist CLASS CONDITION 
Write, Wire or Phone 
A. & A. MACHINERY 


1267 Flushing Ave. Bklyn., N. Y. 
EVergreen 7—9466 

















* * ROLL PASS DESIGN « « 


By Professor W. Trinks 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of informa- 
tion on theory and practice of rolling mill design, construction and opera- 
tion, etc., written by the leading authority. 


VOLUME ONE — Third Edition; 201 pages; 7 tables; 139 drawings; @ $5.00 Postpaid 


Contents: Classification and Strength of Rolls—Basic Principles Governing 
Entrance and Deformation—Various Principles Underlying the Process 
of Rolling 


VOLUME TWO — Second Edition; 246 pages; 7 charts; 176 drawings; @ $6.00 Postpaid 


Contents: Rolling of Square or Nearly Square Sections—Rolls for Flat 
Sections—Rolls for Merchant Bar—Rolling of Shapes—Die Rolling—Roll 
Mill Torque—Rolling of Nonferrous Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes 


SUPPLEMENT — First Edition; 84 pages; 61 drawings; @ $1.50 Postpaid 


New material, available since publication of Volumes One and Two, Is 
included in this supplement. Reference is made to pages in the two 


volumes. 


HAVE COPIES OF THESE BOOKS AVAILABLE WHEN YOU NEED THEM . . . Order Today 


STEEL, BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1213 W. 3RD ST., 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
FOR ORDERS DELIVERED IN OHIO) 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 











NEW AND 


RAIL RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

*® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

®TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











FOR SALE 


5—27” WF Beams 1457 80’ 
4—30” WF Beams 1727 80’ 


KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 1013, Columbia, S. C. 
Telephones 4-1464 and 3670 











RAIL 

STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT-SOLD 
LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. » LAnder 6000 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


1-TON , Crane 57'3” Span P&H 40’ Span 

Curtis 24’ Span Shepard 27’ 6” Span Whiting 38’ Span 

Detroit 10’ Span 

Detroit 18’6” S 6-TON 20-TON 

Cleveland 38’ r seed Shaw 21'10%” Span Overhead Crane 60’ Span 
Euclid 40’ Span 7-TON bo ore eS, —— 
ore Charging & Quenching Sh Niles 48’6” Span 
2-TON Cranes 32’ & 36’ Spans P&H 51/4" Span 

: ’ 71/2-TON ’ Span 

Comme 15 oe Northern 26’74%” Span 25-TON 


Louden 19’2” Span 


Northern 28’ Span 8-TON Alliance 38’2” Span 

P&H 31'10%” Span P&H 80’ Span Bedford 67°8” Span 
Case 63’ Span 

3-TON 10-TON Overhead Crane 74’4” 

Shaw 51'2” Span Lane 60’ S$ Span 

Chicago Tramrail 27%’ Cleveland 51’3” S P&H 80’ Span 

Pan irae cusc'eia? seat —_Mengan 8” Span 

’ n” aw ‘qv 
tala: P&H 876” Span Northern 75’ Span 

5-TON Shaw 80'9” Span 35-TON 

Alliance 95’ Span pe Spun Span Overhead Crane 74'4 

Crane 47'3” Span Span 

Crane 76’ Span 15-TON TON 

Detroit 38’8” Span Overhead Crane 74'4” Niles 151'9%” Span 

Case 35’ Span — 50-TON 

Detroit 34’ Span Outdoor Crane 57’5%” 


P&H 31°10” Span 


P&H 72'1” Span Morgan 82’ 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 
49 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 4-1616 


Crane 37'3” Span 


Alligaze 48°9%” S 

iance * ” 

New Albany 50’6” Sp 
Span 


Northern 76’ Span 


Alliance 52’ Span 
Morgan 50’ Span 
75-TON 


Span 
648%” Span 

















TWO ROTARY CONVERTERS, excellent con- 
dition, Allis-Chalmers make, Bullock type, Volts 
Hy fos 600/DC, 25 cycle, 1667 amps, 300 


TWO TRANSFORMERS, excellent dition, 
Westinghouse make, 900 KVA. 

TWO MOTORS, on Rotary Converters, excellent 
condition, 200 H.P., 370 Volts, 25 cycle, 375 
R.P.M., Allis-Chalmers make. 
SWITCHBOARD, PANELS, ETC. from Dis- 
continued Power House, 


MILLER JUNK & WASTE CO. 


So. Prince & Hazel Sts. Lancaster, Pa. 








For Sale 


1 Model 520 INDUCTION THER- 
MONIC GENERATOR, approximate- 
ly 20 KVA, complete with Timer 
Tehae, two position work table an 
Heat Exchangers. Made by Heat In- 
duction Corp., used approximately six 
months. 

1 Federal 100 KVA_ RESISTANCE 
SEAM WELDER with Weltronic con- 
trol panel and new transformer. 


The Ohio Can & Crown Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Wainut 3300 
Michigan Distributor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 














New RAILS Relayers 


All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and 
mill equipment carried in stock. 


480 Lexington M.K. FRANK Park Bidg. 
Ave., New Stack Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
York, N.Y. Reno, Nev. Carnegie, Pa. 











RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen'l Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. « PORTSMOUTH, VA. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW STOCK LIST 
Hot & Cold Rolled Steel, Stainless, Alu- 
minum Sheets, Strip, Coils, Rods, Tubing, 
Wire, ete. 


SEABOARD STEEL COMPANY, INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 








October 20, 1947 
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EQUIPMENT ... MATERIALS 








GAS PRODUCER 


3—10-foot and 2—7-foot Kerpely Gas Pro- 
ducers, complete with waste heat boiler 


and all other auxiliary equipment. All 


in good condition. 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. 


1017 OLIVE ST. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Stainless Steel & Alloy 
WELD ROD 


Gov’t surplus—new and in perfect condition 


TYPE 310 

P & H size 4%” 
TYPE 307 MN 

P & H AWSC size 4” 4,800 15 cents/+ 
Arcos Chromang size 5/32” oS. 000 15 cents/zx 
SW 164 size 3/16” 4,600 15 cents/z 
SW 164 size 4” 2,700% 15 cents/zx 
AWS CLASS £10020 

SW 101 size 44” 5,700 .05 cents/#+ 
SW 101 size 3/16” 5,2502 .05 cents/# 


8,250 20 cents/x 


F.0.B. our plant Terms: Cash with Order 


STAINLESS FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
5132 WN. 35th St. Milwaukee 9, Wis. 














Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold 
and Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and 
Copper. 6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum 
Length. Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 
16 to 30 inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 




















Wanted 


2500 1 ft. Spiral or butt weld 10-gauge 
pipe or tubing in 7”, 8” or 9” O.D. 

Contact Keystone Trailer & Equipment Co. 
P. 0. Box 169 Kansas City 10, Mo. 








Wanted to Buy 
Any quantity of 3/4” x 3/4” x 1/8” 
T's, or 7/8” x 7/8” x 1/8” T's, or 
2" 2. re 
GOODCRAFT METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


2526 Fifth St Detroit 1, Mich. 





Use This Section 


When you nt machinery or 
equipment you want to sell— 
Steet can help you. For rates, 
= Sree, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 























Accounts Wanted 


Accounts Wanted 


Positions Wanted 








A reliable Chicago area Engineering, De- 
signing, and Sales Organization wants to 
represent high quality manufacturers in 
Sheet and Plate Fabrication 
Structural Fabrication 
Machine Shop 
Stamping Shop 


We have. a competent staff of Engineers 
to service all of the above categories, 
and in addition, we have many fine con- 
tacts in the above manufacturing _ busi- 
nesses. 


AGENT 


(Located Milwaukee covering Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan) 


industry. 
increasingly more competitive. 


Write Box 234 





Now representing tool and screw machine products 
accounts, equipped to handle allied lines in steel 
We can help you in markets growing 


WORKS MANAGER— EXECUTIVE ENGINEER 


Broad successful industrial experiences in all 
phases of modern plant management in U.S.A. 
and Europe, seeks permanent connection with a 
live wire organization. Salary $15,000.00 — 
Please state your requirements. Excellent ref- 


erences. 
Write Box 188, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 

















SUPERVISORY POSITION WANTED IN ROD 


| Or merchant mill by man with 12 years’ experi- 
| ence as general foreman and rolling mill super- 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 20 | intendent, rolling rods, flats and shapes of all 
years’ experience selling industrials in state of | grades of steel and alloys. Experienced in roll 
Indiana desires additional exclusive line. Com-/| and pass design. Free to relocate. Can furnish 
mission basis. Address Box 207, STEEL, Pen- | good references. Write Box 235, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. | ton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Address Box 224, 
STEEL, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ili. 











170 STEEL 














CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Opportunities 








Wanted at Once 
TWO STEEL MILL SUPERINTENDENTS 


For west coast steel mill. Must have 
thorough production experience. 
Permanent position—good salary. 
Excellent opportunity for qualified 
men. Write full details and past 
work history to Box 212, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
Confidential. 








SALES MANAGER 


Established steel mill needs an ex- 
ecutive with proven ability and 
background in sales management. 
Prior experience with hot rolled 
mill products essential. Salary will 
be commensurate with ability. 
Write full particulars to Box 213, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
O. Confidential. 














ROLLING MILL SUPERINTENDENT. AN UN- 
usual opportunity is available for an able, ex- 
perienced engineering executive for a mill rolling 
special alloys such as stainless steel. Thorough 
understanding of, and experience in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment is, of course, essential. Addition- 
ally, the man selected will be one who has a 
real record of successful personnel administra- 
tion, including the selection and training of mill 
crews. Your reply will be held in the strictest 
confidence. It should cover fully, education, 
background and experience, and all other details 
that will make it possible to consider the initial 





application thoroughly. Address Box 225, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


not over 38 years old. Must be a willing hard 
worker, capable and experienced in the con- 
struction of all types of API-ASME Code pres- 
sure vessels. Must be able to assume complete 
responsibility of operating a plant of 200 or 
more employes, including night shift, have 
thorough knowledge of all manufacturing pro- 
cedures, modern production methods, plant lay- 
out, planning and meeting production schedules, 
labor estimating, maintenance and capable of 
maintaining budget and burden figuring in rela- 
tion to plant operations to achieve the lowest 
operating costs possible and be a leader of other 
men. Write Box 211, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 








Wanted 


PLATE AND TANK SALES ENGINEER 


Must be experienced desig 

familiar with pressure and code a Caceiten! 
opportunity for aggressive, ingenious young 
engineer. Give full information and references 
first letter. Write Box 232, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 











Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 

po ae Ne a confidential service of 37 

standing and reputation car- 

“Se negotiations for supervisory, 

fochstnal” and executive positions of the calibre 

indicated through a procedure individualized to 

each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 

by refund provision, Identity covered an present 

ition -——, Send only name pone dea 

or detai . BIXBY, Inc., 110 Dun aed in 

Buffalo 2, ni 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men who 
seek a change of connection under conditions 
assuring, if employed, | Fragen to present 
osition. Send name and address only for details. 
ersonal consultation invited. IRA THAYER 
JENNINGS, Dept. S, 109 Church St., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 


FOR SALE 
A FOUNDRY 


land, bulldings, machinery, stock and equipment. 
Located in Providence e Established 50 Years 


RICHARD F. RICHARDSON 


804 Turks Head Bullding 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 











LIGHT METAL FOUNDRY—PART OR ENTIRE 
San Francisco peninsula. 21,000 sq. ft., all mod- 
ern facilities for sand and permanent mold mag- 
nesium and aluminum castings. Monthly ca- 
pacity, 1,000,000 Ibs. permanent mold, 300,000 
ibs. sand casting. Well equipped Pattern Shop; 
4 Lindberg Heat Treating Furnaces, Sand Mul- 
lers & Hoppers, Roll-over Machines, Heliarc 
Welding, Trimming Booths, Electric Conveyor 
systems, and special fire protection devices. Fur- 
ther details to principals only. Write Box 233, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 

















FOR SALE OR LEASE 

Ft., Oilfired Steam Heat, Present 
equipment, 6 turret lathes, 1, 2%, 5 & 6” hole. 
Max. swing 36”; No. 2 Cincinnati Centerless; 
No. 1 to No. 6 taper drill presses; 20 other 
machine tools individually motorized. Excellent 
skilled and unskilled labor market. Location 
central for auto parts production or your own 
product. Contact Grain Processors Corporation, 
Linden, Michigan, Phone 10. 


5,000 Sq. 








Representatives Wanted 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
needed to fill vacancy. Clientele following desir- 
able in short-run metal stampings. Write Box 
223, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 








STRUCTURAL STEEL 
DETAILERS & CHECKERS 


Must be thoroughly experienced 
49 Hrs Weekly 


CARNEY & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


824 Hamilton St. Allentown, Pa. 














PERMANENT POSITION FOR GRADUATE 
Engineer. Structural Steel and Light Iron Esti- 
mator. Some structural design experience desir- 
able. Plant in Eastern Pennsylvania. Write Box 
120, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 








Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
or Combined with Non-Metal Mate- 
rials 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











WANTED: MACHINE DESIGNERS AND 
Checkers for steel mill machinery. Only experi- 
enced responsible men need apply. Salary open. 
Write The Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 





WANTED: ENGINEER DRAFTSMEN' FOR 
Mechanical, Structural and Foundation Work. 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. Experience Pre- 
ferred But Not Essential. Address: P.O. Box 
216, Buffalo, New York. 


October 20, 1947 





NO TUBING PROBLEM 100 TOUGH! 


Send Us Your Inquiry 


We fabricate tubing up to 34” OD in any metal. 
Tough jobs and short runs that the other fellow 
doesn’t want are solicited. Tubes can be bent, 
beaded, soldered by modern’ induction 
have other operations to 
our print. Write, wire or call 


6750 Orchard Lake 
Road, Franklin, Mich. Phone, Pontiac 8090. 
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ALMA PAYS THE FREIGHT 


* Job Machining 

* Production Machining 

* Automatic Screw Machining 
* Heat Treating—Welding 

* Tools—Jigs—Fixtures—Gages 
* Special Machinery 

* Designing—Engineering 

* Complete Assemblies 

* Modern Factory 








Send In Your Blue Prints 
For Quotation. 


ALMA MOTOR COMPANY 


Office—1434 National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone, Clifford 2716 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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This is a new WILSON Annealing Installation for High 
Carbon Strip and Wire Coils at the 





JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS CO. | 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Keep tm Traveling with TIMKEN BEARINGS 


a- 


eae a Sie ——— 


_TIMKEN “= BEARING| 
EQUIPPED —— 


A few Timken Bearings are better than none in 
any crane; even if you have them only in the 
bridge and trolley track wheels your cranes will 
perform better, last longer, cost less for upkeep. 


In order to get the full benefits of Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings however, you must have 
them at every bearing position. Then every mov- 
ing part will be completely protected against 
friction; wear; radial, thrust and combined loads 
and misalignment. Then your cranes will con- 
sume less power; require less lubrication; oper- 
ate faster; stand up longer; need less time out 
for maintenance. 





When buying overhead cranes of any size and 
capacity for any purpose, it will pay you to 
specify Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for 
all positions including those listed above. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


NOT JUST ABALLCD NOT JUST A ROLLERC— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLERC— BEARING TAKES maint @ AND THRUST—-€@)~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ae 





